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LETTER XXXIX. 

NEVER did Monarch come to the throne of 
England witH a greater variety of favourable 
concurrences than Charles I. He ^ n \6it 
found himfelfpofTcfTed of a peaceful * ' ^' 

and flourifhing kingdom, his right undifputed by 
rival claimants, ftrengthened by an alliance with 
one of the moft powerful Monarchs^,that ever reign-* 
cd in France, whofe fifter he had married \ and, ta 
add to all this, loved by his fubjefts, whom he had 
won by his virtues and addrefs. 

However, this was but a flattering profpefl: : the 
^irit of liberty was rouzcd, and it was refolved to 
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oppofe the ancient claims of Monarchs, who ufurped' 
their power in times of ignorance and danger, altho* 
they had confirmed it by laws^ and continued it by 
long prefcription. Charles had been, from his in- 
fancy, taught to conCder the royal privileges as facred 
pledges, which it was his duty to defend : his father 
had implanted the dtoftrines of hereditary and inde- 
feafible right early upon his mind. James only de-. 
fended thefe doctrines by words, and it yr2LsToon the 
fate *of Charles to aflert them by a^io^. It is the 
duty of every fovereign to confider the genius and 
difpoiition of his people, as a father .jdoes that of his 
children, and to adapt his government to each con- 
junfture. Charles miftook that genius : he wanted 
to govern a people who had, for fome time, learned 
to be freC) by maxims and precedents that had their 
origin in times of ignorance and flavery. 
. He therefore 1)egan his reign with two of the moft 
difficult projefts that could be conceived : the one to 
fuccour the protellants in Germany againft the Em- 
peror and Duke of Bavaria ; the other to keep the 
royal prerogatives entire, without a national (land- 
ing army. In order to efFe£l thefe purpofes, the houfe 
of commons was to be managed ; who, as 1 have al- 
ready defcribed^ from being the oppreffed party^ 
were now willing in turn to become oppreflbrs ; 
who, from a detettation of Popery, had now over- 
(Iiot the mark, and were become Puritans. His firii 
demand for the neceiSary fupplies to carry on the 
war of the palatinate, in Germany, though under- 
taken at their own ^equeft, was anfwcied with a pe^* 
tition for punifhing Papids, and for an examination 
into the grievances of the nation. Buckingham, 
who had been the late king's favourite, and who 
was ftill more carefled by the prefent monarch, did 
not cfcapc tlxeir qenfures ;, fo that;^ inftead of grant-. 
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wig the fums requifitc, they employed the time in 
vain difpucations and complaints, till the feafon< 
for profecuting the intended campaign was elapfed* 
The King, at length, wearied with their delays, 
and offended at their . contempt of his demands, 
thought proper to diflblve a parliament which he 
could not bring to reafon. In fa6t, the commons, 
at this time, complained of imaginary grievances ; 
but the time was appicoaching. when their coni- 
piaints were to become real. 

The minifters of the King had not yet forgot xhzti^ 
kind of tax which was called a benevolence, and 
which had been often esa£led from the fubjedl in 
former reigns^ Charles thought to avail himfclf of 
this method of procuricig money, but at the fame 
time coloured it over with a greater appearance o£ 
3^(1 ice than any of his predeceflbrs. He therefore 
determined to borrow money of fuch perfons as' 
were beft able to lend, to whom, for this purpofe,. 
he direflied letters mentioning the fum. With this 
the people reluctantly complied : it was, in fa ft, a- 
grievance, though authorifed by a thoufand prece- 
dents ; but no precedent can give fanftion to in^ 
juftice. With this money a fleet was equipped ancj . 
&nt againft Spain, but it returned without procuring, 
either glory or advantage.- 

This inefFedlual expedition demanded to be repair- 
ed by a new itipply greater than what extorted loans^ 
could produce, and another parliament was called 
for this purpofe* The new parliament, upon this 
occafion, feemed even, more refraftory than the. 
former, and appeared more willing to make or to 
complain of grievances than to grant money ; but 
chiefly their refentment was direfted againft Buck- 
ingham, the royal favourite. Whenever the fub- 
jpdb attack the royal prerogative,they begin with the 
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oppofe the ancient claims of Monarchs, who ufurped- 
their power in timers of ignorance and danger, altho' 
they had confirmed it by laws, and continued it by 
long prefcription. Charles had been, from his in- 
fancy, taught to confider the royal privileges as facred 
pledges, which it was his duty to defend : his father 
had implanted the dioftrines of hereditary and inde- 
feafible right early upon his mind. Jjames only de- 
fended thefe doctrines by words, and it wasfoon the 
fate *of Charles to aflert them by a&ion. It is the 
duty of every fovereign to confider the genius and 
difpofition of his people, as a father .jdoes that of his 
children, and to adapt his government to each con- 
junfture. Charles miftook that genius : he wanted 
to govern a people who had, for fome time, learned 
to be free> by maxims and precedents that had their 
origin in times of ignorance and flavery. 
. He therefore began his reign with two of the moft 
difficult projefts that could be conceived : the one to 
fuccour the protellants in Germany againft the Em- 
peror and Duke of Bavaria ; the other to keep the 
royal prerogatives entire, without a national (land- 
ing army.. In order to efFe£l thefe purpofes, the houfe 
of commons was to be managed ; who, as 1 have aU 
ready defcribed^ from being the opprefled party^. 
were now willing in turn to become opprefibrs;/ 
who, from a deteflation of Popery, had now OYcr-i 
iliot the mark, and were become Puritans. His fir(t 
demand for the necejQary fupplies to carry on the 
war of the palatinate, in Germany, though under- 
taken at their own \equ.elt, was anfweied with a pe*. 
tition for punifhing Papids, and for an examination 
into the grievances of the nation. Buckingham^ 
who had been the late king*s favourite, ^nd who 
was ftill more carefled by the prefent monarch, did. 
not cfcapc their qenfures ; fo that;^ inftead of grant?. 
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•was to put the kingdom in a proper pofturc of de» 
£ence, and he. wanted money to execute thefe pur- 
pofes. To furnlfli the proper fupplies he again 
had recourfe to loans, and to granting proteftions 
to the Papiflts, for (lipulated fums of money : fuch 
as refufed had foldiers billeted upon them, contrary 
to the cuiloms of England y and even fome were 
enrolled for foldiejrs themfelves.. Perfons of birth 
and rank were fummoncd to appear before the 
council, and,, upon their perfilting in a refufal,. 
were put into confinement.. We now once more 
perceive the feeds of difcord beginning to*fhoot 
forth : we now fee, as in every other civil war,, 
both parties guilty of injudice, yet on eith'er fide 
that inju (lice arifmg from principles of virtue \ the 
one a^uated by the inherent liberties of mankind,, 
the other by the prefbriptive privileges of the crown- 
Such is the general lot of humanity, to have their/ 
afiions degenerate from the producing motives^ 

The King-, now finding that nothing but the pro- 
Ipeft of immediate danger could induce fome future 
parliament to provide neceflary fupplies^ was refolved; 
to make a. rupture with France, awar ^ r% ^ ^.. 
againft which had evfcr been an expe- 
dient of producing upanimity at home. "With this- 
view he lent out Buckingham with a fleet to relieve 
Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, which 
had long enjoyed its privileges independent of the 
French King, and which he was now afiuallyi- 
preparing to deprive ■ them of- This expedition 
was equally fruitlefs with that to the coafts of 
Spain : the Duke knew nothing of the artof war,, 
and confumed his time in befieging a little fort in 
the ifle of Rhe, from whence he was driven with 
the lofs of half his army. .The bad fuccefs of this 
ferved to render the unfortuiute Duke ftill more 
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favourites of the crown ^ and wifer Princes, fcnfible* 
of thk, feldom have any. Charles was not pof- 
feffed of the art of making a diiUndion between 
friends and minifters ; whoever was his favourite 
was always entrufted with the adminiilration of af- 
fairs. He loved Buckingham, and undertook to 
protect him, although te defend this nobleman was 
to (hare his reproach. Two members of the houfc. 
of commons, Diggs and Elliot, undertook to accufe 
him. The purport of the charge amounted to 
little more than that he had engroffed too much 
power for hmfelf and his relations, and that he 
had applied a plaifter to the late king's fide, which 
was fuppofed to be poifonous« They inveighed 
againft the duke upon this frivolous accufation, 
and the King, in a paifion, ordered them both to 
the Tower. This was an open a6i of violence^, 
and fhould have been fupported, or never perform-- 
ed. The commons exclaimed, that their privi- 
kges were ihfringed*: they protefted that neither- 
of the members had fpoken any thing difrefpeft fully, 
©f his Majefty, and began to publi{h»their vindica- 
tion. The King, who was ever ready to enter upon 
harfh meafures, but not to fupport them, releafed the 
two members ; and this compliance confirmed that; 
obflinacy which his former injury had contributed 
to raife. The earl of Arundel, for being guilty of 
the fi^me offence in the houfe of lords, w^&imprifon- 
ed and difmiiled in the fame manner by the King.. 
The two houfes having in this manner anfwered the 
royal demands for money, the King, rather than 
give up the Duke, chofe to be without the fupply,. 
and therefore once more diflblyed the parliament. 

He had now a war to maintain, which he was en-- 
gaged in by the advice of thofe very members who 
refafed to contribute to itsiupport : bcfides this, he 
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was to put the kingdom in a proper pofturc of dc» 
fence, and he. wanted money to execute thefe pur- 
pofes. To furnifli the proper fupplies he again 
had recourfe to loans, and to granting proteftions- 
to the Papirts, for (lipulated fums of money : fuch 
as refufed had foldiers billeted upon them, contrary 
to the cuftoms of England V and even fome were* 
enrolled for foldiejrs themfelves.. Perfons of birth 
and rank were fummoncd to appear before the 
council, and, upon their perfilting in a refufal,. 
were put into confinement.. We now once more 
perceive the feeds of difcord beginning to*fhoot 
forth : we now fee, as in every other civil war,. ' 
both parties guilty of injudice, yet on either fide, 
that injuftice arifmg from principles of virtue j the 
one a^uated by the inherent liberties of mankind,, 
the other by the prefbriptive privileges of the crown.. 
Such is the general lot of humanity, to have their/ 
aSions degenerate from the producing motives^ 

The King-, now finding that nothing but the pro- 
fpe6\: of immediate danger could induce fome future 
parliament to provide neceflary fupplies^ was refolVed. 
to make a rupture with France, awar^ ^ , , 
againft which had evfcr been an expe- 
dient of producing unanimity at home. "With this-, 
view he fent out Buckingham with a fleet to relieve 
Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, which 
had long enjoyed its privileges independent of the 
French King, and which he was now afiuallyi- 
preparing to deprive them of. This expedition 
was equally fruitlefs with that to the coafts of 
Spain : the Duke knew nothing of the arfof war,, 
and confumed his time in befieging a little fort in 
the ifle of Rhe, from whence he was driven with, 
the lofs of half his army. .The bad fuccefs of this 
ferved to render the unfortunate Duk& ^i2(\. xcwc^^^ 
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ebnoxious, and the King more needy : another par-' 
liament was therefore called, and a fupply demand- 
ed in the ufual form. The commons, in the firft 
parliament, had begun with fidlitious grievances y 

. but their refufing then to contribute the fupplies,. 
foon introduced an aftual abufe of power, and ren- 
dered the King unjuft, who, probably, only defired 
to be eafy. He extorted fuppUes, and imprifoned 
the refradory. The- complaints of ,the commons' 
were now real : their members had been imprifon- 
ed : loans, had been extorted ; a tax upon mer- 
chandize, called tonnage and poundage, had been- 
cxa£led without parliamentary authority; and, laft 
of all, the Duke of Buckingham was ftill fufFered to 
rule the councils of the King, and inflame every 
proceeding. In this (ituation they feemed, as ufual> 
refolved to grant no money till their grievances were 
redreffed, and till the king had given a pofitive af- 
furance to maintain the liberties of the fubjeft. The. 
King promifed both, and they voted him a liberal 
ftipply, upon which they were prorogued, as was* 
cuftomary. Thisfrefh fiipply enabled his Majefty 
to make another attempt to relieve Rochelle, and the 
the duke of Buckingham was^again appointed to the- 
command. Buckingham had ever behaved with fome 
haughtinefs, as being fecure of the king's proteftion;. 
but his greateil fault fcemed to be too large a fhare 
ef power, which gave offence to every order. It is 
the aim of all malecontents in a ftate, rather to bring, 
the great down to their own level,, than to exalt the 
inferior order to theirs; and this might be a motive 
to the lords and commons for attempting to retrench 
Buckingham's power. The clamour raifed againft 
him in the houfe was not loft among the people y 

. they re-echoed it from one to the other,and the duke 
bad a million of fbcsv only iromhi^ feeming prx)- 
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Iperity. Among this number was one John Fcltdn^ 
an Iriihman, a lieutenant in the army. This man 
was naturally melancholy, courageous, and enthu* 
fiaftic : he felt for his country, as if labouring under 
a calamity which he thought it in the power of his 
fingle arm to remove : he refolved to kill the Duke,, 
and thus to do fervice both to God and man. Ani- 
mated with miftaken patriotifm and gloomy zeal, he 
reached Portfmoutb, where the Duke was then, fur- 
rounded with his levee, giving the neceflary orders. 
to embark. Felton came up among the crowd, and. 
ftabbed him with a long knife to the heart : the 
Duke inftantly fell dead, and Felton ^ jy^ \6i^' 
walked eompofedly away \ but hifi 
hat had fallen oflF while ne was ftriking the blow,, 
and this produced the difcovery. He difdained de- 
nying a murder in which he gloried, and averreA 
that he looked upon the Duke as an enemy to his 
country, and, as fuch, defervcd to fu£fer. Wc 
(hall fee through the courfe of this reign feveral in-* 
fiances of great virtues and enormous vices; for 
the genius of England was at this time arrived at 
its highed pitch. 

The expedition of Rochelle again returned with- 
©utfuccefs, as if it had been ordered by fate that no- 
thing was to put the people into good humour* The 
conteft, therefore, between privilege and prerogative 
was now carried oij with the fame acrimony as be- 
fore. Tonnage and poundage was cxaGed by the 
King as a right belonging to the crown, and refufed 
by the merchants as:a tax that could only be granted 
by the people. The parliament was called to deter- 
mine the difpute ; but inftead of difcufling that ar- 
gument, they entered upon difputes about religion. 
The houfe was moftly compofed of Puritans, and 
foch were for abolifliing. Epifcogacy, and pcrfecuuti^ 
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thePapifts. They were freed from Buckingham ; bat 
there was another favourite whom they dreaded ftiU 
more, Laud, Archbifliop of Canterbury, a great fa- 
vourer of the opinion of divine rights and firmly 
attached to the rites of the church as then eftablifh- 
cd. They feemed willing to allow the King no fa- 
vourite, aqd therefore loudly murmured againft this 
Bifhop, Thejr indignation however, was, for a 
while, called off to another objeft, which was con- 
fidered as a new aft of violence in the King, His 
cuftom-houfe ofiicers had feized upon the goods of 
one or two merchants who refufed to pay tonnage 
and poundage. -The judges, in the former reign 
o^ James L ha4* adjudged this tax to belong to the 
crown without Confcnt of parliament : the former 
reign, therefore, had been the proper time for dif— 
puting the King's right ; but the commons had then 
not fo'much power, or fuch a fpirit of refift-ance as 
now: they were now perfeft4y fenfible of their own 
ftrength, and were refolved to fix the limits between 
the King and the pcoplfe. They therefore boldly 
and warmly remonftrated againft the King's pro- 
ceeding ; and he, in return imprifoned four of the- 
members, and diflblved the parliament. Thc'e 
were the caufes which foon after overturned the* 
ftate, and laid the throne in bliod. 



LETTER XL. 



AMonarchial government has ever been looked 
upon as beft, when wifely adminiftered. Wc 
are fo confticuted by nature, that fome are born to 
command, and others to obey. In a^republic, 
bow free foever,.the people cannot govern them- 
fckes and the kaders muft be tyrants over theijR 
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^erwn narrow circle of fubjeAs. In a monarchy the 
^governor is placed at a diftancc from rfie many as 
he is but one ; in a republic the tyrants are near» 
-becaufe they are many ; in the former the people 
are fubje£b to oppreffion .from errors of will 5 in the 
latter, they are harrafled by the rigours of the law. 
In a monarchy the redrefs of grievances is fpeedy ; 
in a republic^ dilatory and uncertain : in the one, 
f)unifhments are .few ; in the other, fevere and nu« 
inerous, from the debility of the conilitution. 

The prefent parliament feemed not fo intent upon 
.abridging the king's power, as upon entirely abo- 
lifhing it ; they were Caivinifts, and it is the fpirit 
of Caivinifts to throw off the reftraints of royalty. 
The Engliih had lately feen this happily effe£led in 
Switzerland and HoUand, and influenced by ^fuch 
c:^amples, feemed defirous of imitation. 

You have feen the king and the Englifli parlia- 
ment now almoft prepared for an open rupture ; 
ftill, however, the commons kept within the bounds 
x>f humble remonftrance, and, while they refufed 
ills Maj eft y's demands, aiked pardon for their delay* 
They had ftill a refpecl for their monarchy which 
even their republican principles could not entirely 
efface ; and, though [they were willing to woiftid, 
^et^ they feared to ftjrike an open blow. The 
Scotch foon fet them an example of refiftance : they 
had, in that kingdom, long embraced the Calvinifti- 
cal doctrines ; and tbo' they ftill had bifhops, thefe 
■were reduced to poverty, and treated with contempt. 
JamesT. attempted to exalt the Biftiops, and to 
introduce the rites and liturgy of the church of 
England among them, but died in the midft of his 
endeavours. Charles, therefore, was refolved to 
complete what his father had begun. This unne- 
ceffary and ill-judged attempt alienated the affec- 
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"tions of the Scotch fubje6ls. The fedition paffefi 
from city to city ; the Calvinifts formed a league^ 
^s if all the laws, dirine and human , were infringed^ 
while the defire in the court party, of fupporting ^ 
their commands, and in the people, of defending 
their religion,^ foon excited, aftually in Scotland, 
thofe dangers which in England were, as yet, only 
apprehended. 

In fuch a fitaation, the King, could only reprefe 
the prefumption of his Scotch fubjetfts by the affift- 
ance oi thofe of England ; but he had lately diflblv** 
cd his parliament, and feemed no way difpofed to 
calHnother.*, he had cut offthe fources of every 
fupply in cafes of emergency, and fondly hoped he 
•could govern merely by die terror of royalty: His 
favourites helped to confirm his errors ; they were 
fond of arbitrary power becaufe they (hared its in- 
tlulgencies ; the Privy-Council confidercd itfclf as 
abfolute ; the Star-Chamber, as it was called, feverew 
ly punifhed all who denied the prerogative royal 4 
the High Commiffion court now turned from defend- 
ing thePapifts againftthe Puritans, whom they juft- 
Jy feared, as tint^red with the fpirit of refiftance 4 
the very judges alfo, being chofen by the court, 
were entirely devoted to the king ; fo that all con- 
ijpired to lift him above juft ice, and induced him to 
call thofe parliaments no more, whofe maxims of go« 
'vemment he found diametrically oppofite to his own* 
He was therefore refolved to -fix upon other methods 
of raifing money j methods, indeed, which were prac- 
tifcd by his predeceflbrs, but at times when they 
had power to controul every juftice, and force to 
compel ^heirfubjefts to obey, Charles, in the midft 
of a civil war in Scotland, and the difcontents of his 
people at home, at a time when one half of his 
fiibje£ts were preaching fedition^ and the other half 
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'^CTC learning to ^efyKc Kings ; without army, 
and without treafure ; refolved to reign with arbi- 
trary power. 

With the taxes which he levied without parlia- 
ments in England, he undertook to bring about the 
reformation in Scotland ; and therefore began, as 
his parliament was now ^o mote, to colledl a tax 
upon the fubje<^ called Ship-money, This is that 
famous tax which firft roufed a jivhole nation, after 
an un fettled conftimtion of more than a thoufand 
years, at length to fix and determine the bounds of 
^tiieir own freedom and * the King's prerogative. 

To give a fanftion to the royal orders, this tax 

was backed by the opinion of all the judges, v^ho 

voted it to be ciiftomary and legal. Their opinion 

will at once fetve to explain the nature of this tax, 

and what they judged concerning it. It runs thus t 

We every man by hitnfelj\ and all of us together, have 

taken into ferious corjlderation the -cafe and quejiwn 

concerning fhip' money ; and' it is our opinion^ that 

^hen the good and fafety of the kingdom in general 

is concerned f and the kingdom in danger, that your 

Majejly may by writ under the great feal of England , 

command all your fubjeBs of this your kingdom, at 

their charge^ to provide and furni/h fuch number of 

fhips^ with meUf viHuals, and ammunition^ aftd for 

fuch timcy as your Aiajefy fhall think ft for the dc* 

fence andfafetyof this kingdom from fuch danger and 

peril \ and that^ by lanv^ your Majefly may cotnpel 

the doing thereof in cafe of refufat or refratlorinefs / 

>And ive are alfo of opinion, that in fuch cafe your 

Majefly is the file judge both of the danger, and when 

and hoiv the fame is to be prevented and avoided y is^Ch 

An order from the throne thus backed by the opi • 
nion of all the judges^ it was thought, would be at 
occe complied with; but the King was d^c^\\^&.%. 
Vol. IL ' B 
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A private man of courage and integrity, one John. 
Hampden, ftood forth as a champion for the people, 
and refufed to pay a tax not authorifed by parlia- 
ment. The fum at which he was rated, amounted 
to but twenty .fhillings, yet, he refufed to contribute 
even this, and brought his caufe before the court of 
Exchequer. Never was a greater caufe argued in 
any court before. The judges, by their fentence, 
were to determine^ whether the nation, and their 
pofterity, were to be fubjeft to arbitrary power, 
or to enjoy freedom. The judges determined in 
favour of lervitjude ; Hampden was caft ; and this 
only ferved to increafe the diicontents of the 
{>eople. 

The difcontent and joppofition the King found a- 
monghis EngUlh fubjefts, one would think, might 
have ferved to reprefs his ardour foi reformation in 
the religion of Scotland. Having publiflied an order 
for reading ithe liturgy in the principal church in 
Edinburgh, the people received it with clamours 
and imprecations: the court-party blamed their 
obftinacy, as the innovations were trifling ; but this 
was retorted againfl themfelves with ftill greater 
force, for labouring fo earneftly at the eftablifhment 
of trifles. The feditionin that kingdom, which had 
hitherto, been fecret, was now kept concealed no 
longer ; rebellion had, as it were, fet up. its ftan- 
dard amongft them. Yet dill the King could not 
refolve to defift from hi« defign ; and fo prepofl^efled 
was he in favour of royal right, that he thought 
the very name of a King would influence them to 
return to duty. He was foon undeceived ; the 
Scotch Calvinifts, wbofe principles were repub^ 
lican, entered into a covenant to fupprefs the 
Bifhops, and refift the King's authority. This wag 
judged an open declaraitioB o£ war^ and Chadet 
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fnmmoned the nobiKty of England) who held lands 
of the crown to furniffi a proper^ x^ ,^^0 
number of forces to fupprefs them. ' ' 3 " 
To add to his fupplieS) he demanded a volun- 
tary contribution from the clergy, and^ by means- 
of his Queen, the Catholics alfo were preflcd for 
their affiftance. By thefc methods he found hinii- 
ielf at the head of an undifciplined and relu£lant 
army, amounting to about twenty thoufend mcn^ 
commanded by generarb more willing to negociatc 
than to fight. However, his fuperiority of number 
gave him a manifeft advantage over the malecon- 
tents, who were not flow in marching to oppofc 
him. Charles had inherited the peaceful difpo- 
fition of his father r he was unwilling to come to 
extremities, although a blow then ftruck with vi- 
gour might have prevented many of his fircceedimg 
misfortunes. Inftead of fighting, he entered upon 
a treaty : a fufpenfion was concluded upon> and 
terms agreed 10, that neither fide intended to ob- 
ferve. This fufpeniloa, and difbanding the armies 
was a fatal ftep to the King: the Scotch forces 
could be again muftered at pleafurej the Engli(h 
troops, not without time, difficulty, and expence. 
Of this the malecon tents were fenfible, and the ne- 
gociation met with obftruftions, in proportion as 
they were confident of their power. In ftiort after 
much altercation, and many treaties figned and bro- 
•ken, both parties once more refolved upon a war. 

War being refolved on, the King now took every 
method to raife money for maintaining it. iS/j/p- 
fttoney M^as levied as before ; fome other arbitrary 
taxes were exafted with great feverity, but one 
method of incrcafing fupplies reflcfts immortal ho- 
nour upon thofe who granted them. His counfel- 
lors and fervants lent the King wk^t^vct ?\vcw^ ^^^ 
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could fpare, and diftrefied their private fortunes t^ 
ferve the ftate. Laud,' Archbifliop of Canterbury, 
and the Marquis of Hamilton, contributed very 
large fums , but particularly Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Stafford, gave his Majefty twenty thoufanci 
founds. Wentworth was one of the great charac- 
ters that marked thofe celebrated times. Upon his 
firfl appearancQ in the ftate^iie was forfemoft In op<- 
pofition to the crown y but, finding his confederates 
had mixedafpirit of enthufiafm with their regards 
for liberty, he left their fide to take that of the King, 
which he fancied in greateft danger. He was brave, 
wife and loyal ; and followed the king from princi- 
ple, yet without entirely approving his cond.uft. 

Thefe wera the refources of the crown to prepare 
for a Scotch war ; but they were ft ill infufficient, 
and there was but one method more to furniflj 
larger fupplies,' namely, by calling a parliament. ^ 
J r\ jr It was now eleven years fince Charles 
^ * had called any. The ungovernable 
fpirit of the laft had taught him to hate and fear 
fuch an aflembly. His wants, however, at length 
induced him. to conftrain his indignation, and by 
the advice of his council he called another, the 
members of which were ftill more turbulent than 
the former, as. they now had ftill ftronger reafons 
for their difcontent. The houfe of commons could 
not be induced to treat the Scotch, who were of the 
fame principles, and contended for the fame caufe> 
9S their enemies. They looked upon them as 
friends and. brothers, who only rofe to teach then^ 
to defend their privileges. The king could reap 
no other fruits, therefore, from this aflembly, but 
murmurings and complaints ; every method he 
I>ad taken to fupply himfelf with money was de* 
iclared an abufe : tonnage and poundage, fliipi. 
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idoney, the fale of monopolieSy the billetting fol- 
diers upon the citizenS} were all voted (tretches of 
arbitrary power. The Star-chamber gave partU 
cular offence, and, inftead of fubfidies, the houi'c 
prefented the king with nothing but grievances. 
Charles once more diffolved this parhanient, and 
thus aggravated the difcontentsofthe people. 

He had now made enemies of the Scotch nation, 
and of the commons of England ; it remained to 
offend the city of London. Upon their refufmg to 
knd him afum of mdney to carry on the war, he 
fued them in the Star-chaniber for fome lands in 
Ireland, and made them pay a confiderable fine. 
He continued to exa£t all the taxes againft which 
the parliament had fo frequently remonilratvd. Even 
had he been defpotic, fuch a c6ndu£^ would have 
fhaken him on the throne ; but, limited as he was. 
It ferved to complete his overthrow. He could ex- 
peft little affiftance from England ; and the Scotch, 
fenfible of their own power in that part of his domi- 
Atons, led an army of twenty thoufand men as far as 
Newcaftle upon Tyne, in order to feize upon, or . to 
dethrone him. Having thus preparetl his ^7. 
misfortunes, he found hin^felf again oblig- * 3* ' 
ed to call that parliament which completed his ruin. 

Inftead of granting money, this new parliament, 
as all the reft had done, began by demanding to have 
their grievances redrefted : they defired an abolition 
of the Star-chamber, exclaimed againft arbitrary 
taxes, and particula)fly fhip-money ; and, in fine^ 
demanded that a new parliament fhquld be called 
every three years. Charles, was now obliged to 
grant thofe demands from neceflity, which in the 
beginning of his reign he might have beftowed as a 
favour. He expefted to regain his authority bif 
complying, but he was deceived \ uoO\m^cQM\^ l^^ 

B3 
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tisfy the commons but the total abolition of hiis 
power He expe^ed that his Englifh fubje^^ 
would reprefs the infolence of thofe of Scotland^ 
but had the mortification to find the houfe of com-^ 
Sions approve their conduft, and repay theit irrup- 
tion with a reward of three hundred thoufand 
pounds. He hoped to reprefs the puritanical par- 
ty in England, but found to his furprize, almofl 
the whole houfe of commons of that perfuafion*. 
He loved the earl' of Stafford with tendernefs, and* 
cfteemed his wifdom ; and the houfe of commons^ 
confcious of his regards, accufed the carl of high- 
treafon. When we attempt innovation, we feU 
dom know how far our fchemes will extend at laft. 
This parliament began with rcdref&ng grievances ;: 
they proceeded to reform the ft ate, and ended ia. 
totally deftroying the conftitution. 

. LETTER XLL. 

IN ti»eat5ng of a fubjeft in which almoft everji 
Englifbman is partial, it is no eafy matter to. 
avoid falling into their errors ; but I have labour- 
ed to view this partof our hiftory without receiving 
any bias from parrty ; and our conftitution is now; 
fufficiently efltablifhed, whatever we may think of 
this monarch's equity, or his fubjefts' refolution.. 
Our laws, at prefent, differ both from what Charles 
endeavoured to naaintain, and wiiat his parliaments 
pretended to ena£t : we now are &11 agreed,, that 
. itnlimited power arrogated on one fide, and tumul- 
tuous freedom introduced on the other, are both 
intolerable ; yet,, of the two, perhaps defpotifm is fu- 
perior. In a republic, the number of tyrants are un- 
cpntroulable, for they can fupport each other in 
ppprcilioo i ia a monarcbyi there is one objed^ who 
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if he ofFends, is eafily puniihablc, becaufe he is but 
one. The oppreflions of a monarch arc generally 
exerted only in the narrow fphcre round him ; the 
oppreflions of the governors of a republic, though 
not fo flagrant, are more univerfal ; the Monarch 
is apt to commit great enormities, but they feldom 
xeach the muhitude at humble diftance from tFie 
throne; the republican Defpot oppreiles tlie mul- 
titude that lies withiii the circle of his influence, for 
he knows them j the Monarch terrifies me with 
great evils> which I may, never feel ; the Defpot ac • 
tually loads me with fubmifEons, whidi 1 am con- 
fiantly obliged to fuftain ;. and, in my opinion, it is 
much better to be in danger of having my head 
chopped off with an axe once in my life, than to 
have my leg galled with a continual fetter. 

Whatever were the reafonings of the King upon 
this fubjeft, it is certain his anions were intended 
for the benefit of his fubjefts ; but he continued to 
rule them upon the maxims of former princes at » 
time when the principles of the fubje£ls were totally 
changed. The houfe of commons feemed now to 
have thrown off all fubordination ; they not only ar- 
raigned and attainted almoil all the king's miniilers,. 
particularly Laud, Stafford, Finch, and Winde- 
banck, but paffed an a6): to -make that parliament 
continual, until all grievances fhould be redreffed. 
The king complied with every meafure, yet all his 
compliance only ferved tg^ increafe their demands- 
The earl of Stafford firft fell a viftim to their po- 
pular fury : the commons exhibited an accufation of 
twenty-eight articles againft him ; the fubftance o£ 
which was. That he had attempted to extend the 
Eing*s authority at home, and had been guilty of 
fevcral exactions in Ireland. Thefc received the 
iLame of high trealbn^. and the geople nvvUxouI ^^« 
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manded juftice. The managers for tlie houfe of 
commons pleaded with vehemence again^ him 
at the bar of the houfe of lords, who were his 
judges : they infifted, that, though er^ch article 
feparately did not amount to a proof, yet the 
whole taken together carried convidlion. This is 
a method of arguing frequently ufed in the Engliih 
courts of juftice, even to this day ; and perhaps^ 
non^ can be more erroneous , for almoft every 
falfehood may thus be defended by a multiplicity of 
.weak reafpns. In this tumult of aggravation and^ 
clamour, the Earl himfclf, whofe parts and wifdom^ 
had long been refpcftcd aiKl acknowledged, ftood 
unmoved. He defended his innocence with all the 
prefence of mind, judgement and temper, that could 
be expe£led from innocency and ability. His little 
children were placed near him, as he was thus de» 
fencing his own caufe, and th^t of his niafter : after 
he had, in a long and eloquent fpeech, delivered 
extempore, confuted the' accufation of his enemies, 
he thus drew to a conclufion : But my krds^ I have 
troubled ysu too long \ longer than 1/hould have doney 
hut for the fake of tho/e dear pledgesxa faint in heaven has 
left me, — Upon this he paufcd, dropped a tear, look- 
ed upon his children, and then proceeded — What I 
forfeit for tnyfsJf is a tr'ifte : that my indifcretio^is 
fbould reach my pcjleriiy^ nvounds me to the heart. Par- 
don my ittfirnuty^ — Something Ifkould have added ^ but 

am not able ; therefore y let it pafs, And n^iu^ my 

LordSi for fnyfelf I have lorg been taught^ that the 
nffliElions of this lije are overpaid by thai eternal iveight 
•rf glory 'which awaits the innocent; and foy my Lords ^ 
evenfoy with the utmoji tranquillity^ 1 fuhmit myfelf to 
your judgement. iVh ether ihat.be Ufe or deatb* Te 
Deum laudamus. 

His eloquence and innocence fcemcd to iufiuexK€ 
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Ills judges: the King himfclf went to the houfe of 
Lords> and fpoke in his defence : but the fpirit of 
the people was excited, and nothing but his blood 
would give them fatisfa£^ion. He was condemned! 
by both houfesy and nothing now remained but the 
King to give his confent to the bill of attainder. 
But his confent feemed of little confequence ; the 
.limits of royalty were long fince broken down, and 
imminent dangers might attend his refufal. While 
he continued in this agitation of ^mind, not know.- 
ing how to behave, he received a letter from the 
unfortunate nobleman himfelf, defiring that his life 
might be made the factifice of a mutual agreement 
between the King and the people : adding, that to a 
willing mind their could be no injury. This noble 
inftance of generofity was but ill repaid ; the King 
was perfuaded to give his confent 5 he ^ 7^ ^ 
Cgned the fatal bill 5 Stafford was be- ^' ^^"^'^ 
headed, and this taught his fubje£ls foon after to 
fpill blood that was fkill more precious. 

The whole kingdom now feemed to be in a feiv 
roent: all the petitions of parliament, which were 
in reality, calculated to abafe the King, were, not- 
withftanding, drawn up with the mod feeming afiec- 
tion and obedience ; they \yete conftantly complain- 
ing in each of thefe their fears for the church, at the 
very time that they were thcaifelves labouring its 
x)verthrow. Faftion ran. high. In the King's party 
there was an ill projefted and worfe conduced de- 
Cgn of keeping the prerogative as much untouch- 
ed as ever it had been in the reigns of the moft for*- 
tunate and formidable Monarchs 5 in the oppofite 
party, a fixed refolution of turning the ftate into a 
rep«blic, and changing the government of the churcht 
iu.to. that of prefby tcry. 
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In the midft of thefe troubles, the Papifts of Ire- 
land fancied they found a convenient opportunity of 
throwing off the Englifh yoke. Religion and liber- 
ty often infpire the moil atrocious anions ; and 
they did fo now. The Papifts took a refoiatioUi of 
which we fkid many horrid examples in hiftory. 
They attempted to cut off all the Plroteiibants in that 
kingdom at one blow* Not lefs than forty thoufand 
perfons fell p. facrifice upon this occafion* In fuch 
a number of murders, cruelty put on a thoufand dif« 
ferent fliapes ; rapes, burnings, and tortures, were 
praflifed in every part of that miferable iiland ; and 
all the proteftants perifhed who .had not the good 
fortune to make early provifton for their fafety. 
Such was the ilate of Ireland then, and fuch was 
► England fhortly to be. The parliament took thig 
opportunity to blacken the King, as if he had given 
fanftion to the Papifts, and encouraged their bar- 
barous defign : he vindicated himfdf with a zeal 
-that nothing but innocence could inlpire ; and tried • 
cv6ry method of affifting his Proteftant fubjefts of 
Ireland. He even demanded fuccours from the 
parliament of Scotland to relieve the Irifh Protef- 
tants : but they remitted bim to the parliament of 
England, as Ireland lay more immediately under 
their proteftion. The Englilh houfc of commons 
fcnt but feeble fuccours to a people they pretended 
to deplore, and gave it as a pretext that the govern- 
ment at home was in danger. 

The parliament now proceeded to what they« long. 
laboured at, to eftablifti a republic,, and deftroy the 
rites of* the church of England. They fignified to 
the King, that it was fit to have a privy-council only 
of their appointing. Three members of the houfc 
of commons prefented this requeil on their knees, 
The king was.pleafed to grant all. Oliver Crom- 
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«wcU, who was then iti the houfc of conainons, was 
lieard to' declare, that, if this requeft was reje£led, 
he would fell his eilatc, which was then but fmall, 
-and retire out of the kin^gdoni. 

Hitherto, it is probable, both .fides were actuated 
rather by principle than ambition. The Bifliops had 
hitherto clofely adhered to the King; they were not 
only expelled the houfe of Lords, but, upon remon- 
ilrating againft this unconftitutional raeafure, were 
accufed by the houfe of commons of high treafon, 
and ten of them fent to the Tower. This fpirit of 
rpidcmic rage was not confined to both houfes of 
parliament alone; the populace daily furrcundcd 
the place of fitting and with tumultuous cries, 
demanded juftice. The apprentic'es, the common- 
council, and the cltiEens of London, were ioremoft 
in this ftruggle for liberty, as they thought it.- — 
However, their principles were fincerc ; for the 
motives of a mob, though often wrong, are always 
honed. In this conteft, the Prefbyterians and Car- 
•dinal Richlieu of France were ever intriguing ': 
both defired a civil war, the one willing to deprcf* 
the great, the other to humble the kingdom. 

In this decline of the royal authority, the King 
•was perfuaded to take a*K>ther ilcp that was fatal to 
his intercfts. By the advice of Lord Digby one of ; 
liis minifters, he went himfelf to th^ houfc of com- 
mons, and accufed five of its members of high-trea- 
ibn. TheC^ were the leading membcrs'of the houib, 
whom he thus ventured to call in queftion ; namely, 
Lorrd IQmbolton, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Hafletig, 
Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Strode^ He fat, 
for fome time, in the fpeaker^s cha-r, to fee if the 
accufed were prefent ;, but they had efcaped a few 
minutes before his entry, and the houfe of commons 
was rclblved to fupport the caufe* Difappointed, per- 
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I^exed, unknowing whom to rely on, the King vrctft 
next to the common council of the city, and made 
his complaint to th«m : the common council only 
anfwered by aggravating his former mifconduft. 
From thence he went to Windfor, where, refledling 
upon the ralhnefs of his former proceeding, he wrote 
to the parliament, informing them, t^t he dejijied 
from his proceedings againjl the accufed members^ and 
ajuritjg the parliawent^ that upon all occaftons he 
would be as cartful of their privileges as of his life^ 
$r of his croiun. His violence (as a fine, writer re- 
marks) had firft rendered him hateful to his com« 
roons, and hia^lubmiffion now contemptible. 

The commons had already dripped the King of 
•almoft all his privileges : the power of appointing 
governors, generals, and levying armies, flill re- 
mained: they therefore proceeded to petition, that ^ 
the Tower might bf put into their hands ; that Hull, 
Portfmouth and the fleet, (hould be commanded by 
perlbns of their chufing. Thefe requells were, at 
firll, contefted, and then complied with. At lall the 
commons defired to have a militia raifed, and go- 
verned by fuch ofllcers and commanders as they 
ftould nominate, under pretext of fecuring them 
from the Irilh Papifts, whom they aiFefted to be in 
dread of. This was depriving the King of even 
the fhadow of h\^ former power ; but they had gone 
too far now to recede,* and feared leaving him any 
power, as knowing themfelves the firft objefts on 
whom its vengeance might be exercifed He was 
willing to ^rant the raifing a militia, but infifted up- 
on appointing his commanders. The parliament de- 
fired to command it for an appointed time ; but the 
King, at laft provoked to refentment, cried, that 
they fhould not command it, no not for an hour.^^^ 
This* peremptory refufal broke off all further 
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treaty, and both fides were now refolved to have re- 
courfe to arms. 

Charles retired to York, and the Queen went over 
to Holland, to raife money upon the crown jewels, 
and provide ammunition and forces. The parlia- 
ment in the mean time were not idle ; they knew 
their ftrength and popularity, and publifhed propo- 
fals for bringing in money or plate for the defence of 
the kingdom. But, though each fide was prepared 
for. war, yec they took every precaution to lay the 
blame of the firft infraftion of peace on each other. 
The king offered propofals to the commons which 
he knew they would not accept ; and they, in return, 
offered him nineteen proportions, which, if com- 
plied with, would have rendered him entirely fub- 
fervient to their commands ; their import was, 
thaL the privy council, the principal officers of ftate, 
the governors of the King's children, forts, caftles, 
fleet, armies, fhould all be appointed or governed 
by parliament ; that Papifts (hould be puniflied by 
their authority ; that the church and liturgy fhould 
be reformed at their discretion ; and that fuch 
members as had been difplaced for former offences 
fhould be reftored. Thefe propofals, which, if they 
had been accepted, would have moulded the go- 
vernment into an ariftocratical form, were, happily 
for poflerity, rejected ; and the King and his> par- 
liament continued to reproach each other for a civil 
war, of which both were aftually guilty. 
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IN tills detail of public calamities you are not to 
expeft any great flrokes, either in politico ot 
war 5 each party was too finceie to avie raw^ '3^-- 
Vol.lL Q 
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tcntion to any thing but the diftates of paffion, en- 
thufiafm, or zeal. The parliament was convinced 
that it drew the fword in defense of liberty, and the 
King was equally ftedfaft in believing that he had 
the authority of Heaven for oppofing their preten- 
Cons : they therefore took the field, with little con- 
dud:, and courage alone in the troops, generally de- 
cided the fortune of the day. 

The parliament, from its own authority, confti- 
tuted Sir John Hotham, a fitting ' member of the 
houfe of commons, governor of Hull. In this city 
there was a large magazine of arms, ammunition, 
and provifions. The King, fenfible of the impor- 
tance of the place, was defirous of fecuring it to 
himfelf ; he therefore approached the gates with 
jf T\ jc three hundred horfe, and demanded 
' ^ * entrance. Hotham ftill preferved fome 
appearance of refpef^ to his fovereign, and on his 
knees refufed to admit him. Difloyalty is ever timid 
4n the beginning. 

Manifeftoes, on one fide and the other, were 
now difperfed through the whole kingdom, and the 
people were univerfally divided into two fa6^ions, 
th^t went by the name of Royalifts and Round- 
heads. The king ordered thp nobility to attend 
his perfon ; he procured the great feal from London, 
and eriefled his ftandard at Nottingham. The 
people in general fecmed to have loft all refpedi 
to his perfon and government : the laws promul- 
gated by parliament, without the, fa n6^ion of the 
great feal, were obferved with due obedience ; and 
the royal ftandard was fcarce followed by any ex- 
cept a few militia. At length, however, with the 
fuccours furnifhed by the Queen, and the prefents of 
the univerfity of Oxford, and his Clergy, he raif- 
€d an army of about fourteen tboufand men, com- 
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manded by prince Riiptrt, a man of courage and 
fome experience. The parliannent, which difpofed 
of the money of the. nation, had one dill more nu* 
m^oils, commanded by the earl of Efiex, who 
fought from principle, and who only wilhed to 
bring the King to reafon. ' 

When the King advanced from Nottingham, and 
approached neJir Shrew(bury, he drew up his little' 
army, and made them a fpeech : Ipromije^ faid he 
to the foldiers, in the prefence of Almighty, God^ and 
as I hope for his hlejjing and Prote^ion^ that I ivill 
ever defend the Proteflant religion^ and in that reli" 
gion am refolved to live and die, The laws of the 
land J and the rights of my fuhjeEls^ /Ijall ever be the 
tneafure of my government i and if heaven profper 
this little army^ raifedfor their King's defence^ I pro*- 
ntife to rule by parliaments aloney and by every iequita- 
ble adminiflration. When I fail in thefe particulars ^ 
then let nie be abandoned of men ; and in this refolu^- 
tion I hope for the ajftflance of all good men^ and 
am confidekt of the proteBlon of Providence, 

Eflex, on the other hand was refolved to fet up 
his head quarters at Worccfter, and await the King ; 
when in a few days, a (kirmifh enfued in favour of 
.the Royaliftsj and the battle of Edge-hill, fought 
fome time after, feemed to confirm the King's fu- 
periority. The queen had brought him foldiers from 
Holland, with ammuitition and arms, and immedi- 
ately departed in order to furnifli more : yet dill the 
parliament were not difcouraged; their demands feem- 
ed to increafe in proportion te iheir lofles ; and, as 
they were defeated in the field, they grew more 
haughty in the cabinet. .They condemned for high 
treafon fuch governors of towns as gave up their 
fortrefles to the King ; while he on the contrary, 
offered new terms of peace upon every advantage. 

c 2 
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But though his defire to fpart hisfubjefts was laud- 
able, as a man, yet his long negociations were 
faulty, as a warrior •, he wafted that time in alterca- 
tion and propofal, which (hould have been employ- 
ed in vigorous exertions in the field. Upon the whole , 
his firft campaign feemed to promife him fuccefs ; 
his generals were moftly viftorious, and his army 
far fuperior to the enemy in point of difciplinc. On 
the fide of the parliament, the -great Hampden was 
flain in the battle of Chaldgrave field i and on the 
other hand, on the king's part, the gallant lord Faulk- 
land was killed at .the battle of Newbury. Thefe 
were the two greateft, braveft, and wifeft men of 
their time, who thus fell, as if, by the kindnefs of 
Providence, to present their feeing the miferies and 
the flaughter in which their country was (hortly to 
be involved. 

Hampden was the perfon who had tefufed paying 
Ihip-money, and withftood the power of the crown : 
his inflexible integrity gained him the efteem even 
of his enemies : and his humanity and benevolence, 
the afFe£lion of all that knew him more intimately. 

But Faulkland was ftill a greater charaAer than 
he. He added to Hampden's fevere principles all 
the politenefs and elegance then known in Europe. 
He had withftood the king when he faw him mak- 
ing an ill ufe of his power ; but, when he perceived 
the defign of the parliament to change religion, he 
changed his fide, and ftedfaftly attached himfelf to 
the crown. From the beginning of the civil war, 
his natural chearfulnefs ^nd vivacity grew clouded, 
and he became fad, pale, and negligent of his per- 
fon. The morning of the battle it was feen he denred 
to die, and he profefled that the miferies of his 
country had already almoft broken his heart. He 
added that he was weary of the times, and ihould 
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{eave them before night. He was (hot with a muf. 
quet in the belly, and his body was the nexjt morn- 
ing found among an heap of (lain. His writings, 
hisjuftice, and his courage, deferved fuch a death 
of glory ; and they found it. If there be happinefs 
ki death, k muft be in fuch an end, falling in battle 
for our King and our principles'. 

Each battle fcrved only to weaken the royal party* 
and to unite the parliament more ftrongly . together ;. 
the King and his followers were held together only 
by fecular motives y the parliament had long been 
a^uated by one Hill ftronger, that of reUgion : this 
had hitherto been the fecret fpring of all their com- 
motions, and now they fairly threw by the mafic,, 
united themfelves to the church of Scotland, and 
iigned the folemn league and covenant, which efta- . 
blifhed Puritanifm, and laid the foundation of a new 
republic. The King, to oppofe the deligns of the 
Weitminfter parliament, called one a n ^ 
at Oxford, where it aflembled 5 and ^' ^' ^^44- 
England now faw, what it had never before feen, 
two parliaments fitting at one and the fame time. 
From this partial parliament he received fome fup- 
piics ; after which it was prorogued, and never af- 
ter. conven..'d. The war went on with its ufual 
fury, and fkirmifhes on both fides were frequent,. 
which ferved to defolate the kingdom without de- 
ciding vijfl-ory. Each county joined that fide to 
which it was addicted from motives of conviction, 
intereft, or fear ; while fome obferved a perfe<ft neu- 
trality. Several frequently petitioned for peace;, 
the wife and the good were molt earneft in this cry j. 
but what particularly deferved remark was, the at- 
tempt of the women of London, who to the num- 
ber of two or three thoufand, went in a body to the 
lioufe. of commons^ earneftly demanding a peace: 

. ■ c 3. . 
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Give us thofe traitors^ faid they, that are againjl 
peace \ give theniy that we may tear thim in pieces • 
The guards found fome difficulty in quelling this 
infurre£lion, and one or two women loit their lives 
in the fray. 

It is both tedious, and unimprovihgto defcribe all 
the combats, the battles, the (kirmiflies, that every 
day pafled on either fide ; what towns were befieged 
and takcn^ how many killed in fight, or what num- 
bers died by the hand of the executioner; every 
civil warprefents the fame picture to the imagina- 
tion ; and this was aggravated with all the miferics 
of rage, refcntment, and defpair. All were from 
principles earneftly employed in deftroying the con- 
ftitution. There were few of thofe refined under-, 
{landings, who, difengaged from the prejudices of 
party, improved the univerfal prejudice of the time 
to acquire dominion for themfelves ; all were feri- 
cufly, earneftly, and blindly engaged in the favour- 
rite purfuit. The genius of the times was great, 
but irregular. 

Among the number who moft feverely felt the in- 
dignation of the commons, was the famous William 
Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury. He had been im- 
prifoned in the Tower at the time when nine more 
of the Bifhops were fent there, upon rcmonftrating 
to the lords againft the feverity of the lower houfe. 
When he was brought to the bar in order to make 
his defence, he fpoke feveral hours with that cou- 
rage which is the refult of innocence and integrity. 
The lords, his judges, were willing to acquit him 5 
but the commons were determined upon his death, 
and over-ruled all remonftrance made in his favour. 
When brought to ^he fcaffold, this noble divine, 
without any apparent terror, made the people a long 
fpeech. He told them^ << That he had exuminedhid 
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*^ heart, and thanked God that he found no fins 
** there which defervcd the death he was going to 
<* fufFer. The king had been traduced by fome, as 
*< labouring to introduce popery ; but that he bc- 
** lieved him as found a protcilant as any man in 
*« the kingdom : and as for parliaments, though he 
** difliked the conduct of one or two, yet he never 
<* defigned to change the laws of the country, or 
** the proteftant religion." After he had prayed for 
a {hort fpace, the executioner did his office at one 
blow. This man feemed born for a better fate and 
better times ; but all diftindlions of right and wrong 
"were now loft in mutual animofity ; and in general 
the beft charadlers on both fides were thofe who fell 
vi£lims to civil fury. He was learned, upright and 
fincere ; humble in his private deportment, but at- 
tached to trifling ceremonies, and ready to lofe his 
life rather than give them up. 

The liturgy was, by a public a6l, aboliflied the 
day he died, as if he had been the only obftacle to 
its formal removal. The church of England was 
rendered completely Prefbyterian, to the great fa- 
tisfadlion of the Scots, and numbers of the citizens 
of London. An ordinance was eftablifhed, by which 
there fhould be one day in the week appointed as a 
faft, and the money which was thus fpared to the 
family, was to be paid in,fupport of the common 
caufe. Thus ftrengthened, the parliament feemed 
capable of carrying on their defigns in an arbitrary 
manner : They had the Scots to affift them ; they 
profeffed only one religion, and were united by the 
bonds of mutual danger. However, from the mo- 
ment they came to be all ranked under the denomi- 
nation of Prefbytcrians, they began again to feparate 
into new parties, as if divifions were neceffary to the 
ej^iftenge of this parliament : one part of the houCs 
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were Prctbyterians, (Iriaiy fo called ; the other Itr- 
dcpendents, a new fedl that had lately been^intro- 
iluced, and gained ground furprifmgly. The difier- 
ence between thefe two fedts would hardly be worth 
mentioning, did not their religious opinions influ- 
ence their political conduA. The Church of Eng* 
land, which was now totally abolifhed, had ap- 
pointed biih ops and a book of common prayer ; the 
Pre{byterians exclaimed againft both ; they were for 
having the church governed by clergymen elefted 
by the people- The Independents went dill farther, 
and excluded all clergy \ they maintained that every 
man might pray in public, exhort his audience, and 
eifcplain the fcriptures ^ but their chief difFerertce 
lay in acknowledging no fubordination in feciilar 
employments, and attanpting^ to maintain an ideal 
equality, to which theyjuftly obferved that every 
. man was born. Were fuch a plan of government 
practicable, it would no doubt be the moft happy*, but 
the wife and powerful mutt evtr govern over igno- 
rance and debility ; and the bad fucccfs of their 
fchemes, fuon after carried into execution, (hewed 
how ill adapted they were to human infirmity. 
PoflefTed, however, with an high opinion of their 
'i^eculative fcheme, they behaved with that morofe 
and fullen carriage which is ever the refult of 
narrow manners and folitary thinking They, 
fccretly laboured the abaferoent of the Prefbyteri- 
ans, yet joined them in their efibrts to deprefs the 
King. 

Charles^now perceiving the parliament of Eng- 
land and Scotland united agajnil him, and fearing to 
fall under their united efforts, thought proper tO' 
make a truce^with the Papifts of Ireland, in order 
to bring over the Englifh troops who ferved in that 
kingdom • By this means be not only bad many of 
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the Englifh troops that ferved there, but alfo fevcral 
of the native Irifh, who came to increafe his army. 
It was then the parliament complained with truth of 
his employing Papifts in his fervice, and ftill farther 
extended their reproach, by faying that he encouraged 
-them to rebel. Thefe troops, however, only ferved 
to procure the hatred of his fubje6ls,without ftrength- 
cning his army. They were totally a j^ ^ 
routed by Fairfax, one of the gene- * ' ^^* > 
rals of the parliament army, and flaughtered without 
mercy after fubmiflion. It was faid that feveral 
Irifh women were found among the flain, who with 
long knives did confiderable execution ; but the 
animofity of the Englifh againft thofe wretches, at 
that time, might have given rife to the calumny. 

One misfortune now feemed to follow clofe upon 
another^: Prince Rupert who had long fuftained 
the honour of the foyal arms, was defeated at York, 
and his army difperfed, by Fairfax. Charles had re- 
tired to Oxford : his prefent danger excited his 
friends to new efforts ; he levied new forces, and 
had fome flight fuccefs. But this appearance of 
good fortune did not continue. His arm^^ was tur- 
bulent and feditious ; that of the parliament every 
day improved in difcipline, and obeyed from princi- 
ple. Among other inflances of this nature was 
that ^£k Q?L\\t A t\it f elf 'denying ordinance^ by which 
it was refolved, that no member of the, houfe of 
commons fhould have a command in the army. 
The reafons afTigned for this were fpecious, and 
perhaps fincere. It was done to prevent the parlia- 
ment's wifhing for the continuance of the war, in 
order to enjoy a continuing fhare of authority. 
The former generals were therefore changed : the 
Earls of EfTex, Denbigh, and Manchefter, gave up 
' their commifTions -, and Fairfax^ with the affiflance 
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of Cromwell, new-modelled the army without any 
oppofition. 

It was the general opinion y that this new altera- 
tion would enfeeble the parliament army : but the 
event proved otherwife ; they were, after this, every 
where vidlorious. Both armies met near Nafeby. 
•The King, who commanded the main body of his 
own troops, fliewcd himfelf upon this occafion a 
courageous genera),^^;ncouraging his foldiers where 
giving way, and rallying them in perfon when bro- 
ken. The enemy, however, was vidiorious ; where-, 
ever Cromwell fought he brought conquefk and ter- 
ror, and the defeat of the royal army was princi- 
pally owing to «him This fatal blow the King 
could never after recover. All his infantry were 
fo fcatter-ed, that the enemy took as many prifoners 
as they pleafed ; his baggage, and the cabinet in 
which his mo ft fecret papers were contained, fell 
into the hands of his purfuers ; and yet, after all, 
there were not above fix hundred men flain upon 
the field of battle. 

It was about this time that Cromwell's courage 
and genius began to appear. He had hitherto been 
only a turbulent fpeaker in the houfe of com- 
mons, and the leader of a regiment in the aripy •,. 
but he nowdifcovered talents greater than his employ- 
ments, and his prefent fuccefs opened to him the 
profpefts of ambition which he never after loft fight 
of. Hiftorians feldom diftinguifh properly in the 
changes to be found in the fame character. It is pro- 
bable Cromwell began to aft in the ftate with prin- 
ciples of conviftion and fincerity ; but, new occui- 
rences arifing, his foul was not proof to the allure- 
ments of fortune ; he gave way to her feducing call. 
Had he been on the opprefTed fide, he might have 
difplayed furprifing inftances of conftancy and in- 
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tegrity : but, happening to be victorious, he be* 
came a tyrant and ufurper, and bathed his country 
with royal blood. 

Cromwell was pofiefled of apparent humility and 
internal pride. This ts juft the character which Ma- 
chiavel defcribes for a fuccefsful ufurper. He was 
originally the fon of a private gentleman of a mo- 
derate fortune, who had fome years before attempted 
leaving the kingdom upon a principle of religion, 
but was prevented by the King. This religious de- 
portment Cromwell ever inviolably prcfervcd ; it fe- 
cured him an afcendency in the houfe of commons^ 
whete the majority were enthufiafts ; it gained him 
the aiTeClions of Fairfax the general, who was cou- 
rageous, ignorant, and fmcere : it acquired him 
the love of the army^ where his prefence was coveted : 
and he alone was permitted to unite the military and 
civil employments in his perfon j for he had a feat 
in the houfe, while he was a colonel in the field. 
But he was ftill refolved farther to ftrengthen his 
interefts by attaching the Independents privately to 
Kis fide ; they increafed in numbers and power by 
his means, and he in return, found them refolute 
and perfevering friends. 

The battle pf Nafeby feemed fatal to the interefts 
of the King: and Fail fax and Cromwell availed 
themfelves of the circumftances that offered. Every 
city that they appeared before, capitulated. The 
young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II, par- 
ticipated in the misfortunes of his father, and fled 
to the ifland of Scilly. The King drew the fhatter- 
ed remains of his army into Oxford, and once more 
demanded peace ; but, if he could not obtain it in 
the profperoas ftate of his affairs, it was not likely 
that he could now fucceed in his defires after a de- 
feat. The houfe of commons infulted his misfoi- 
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fortunes. His letters to the queen were publifhed, 
with thofe ill-natured remarks and railleries which 
none but the vicious are capable of nfiaking. To 
be at once merry and malicious is a fign of a cor- 
rupt heart and mean underftanding. 

The king, after having taken every meafure that 
he thought could procure peace, without efFeft, now 
fawhimfelf (hut up in Oxford, a place almoft with- 
out any fortifications, and every day in danger of 
falling into the power of a fierce and exafperated 
party. In fuch a fituation he therefore was obliged 
to chufe the leait of two evils, and to deliver himfelf - 
up to the Scots army, rather than the Engliih, as 
he expected to find lefs animofity in the former. 
The Scots ofiicers had made him feme general pro- 
mifes, grounded, probably, upon the hopes of his: 
compliance with every requeit they fhould make. 
He fent them word. of his intention to come to their 
army ; and they promifed to receive him, and pro- 
vide for his fafety. Upon this precarious aflurance, 
the King left Oxford, and travelling through by- 
ways and obfcure places, arrived at the Scots army 

cy ^ ^ in nine days. From that moment he 

Jan. 30, 1040. ^^^f^^ ^^ jj^ £.j.^g^ rpj^^ g^^^g ^^^^ 

to negotiate with the Engli{h army, carried the 
royal prifoner about from one place to another, and, 
at length, upon confideration of being paid the 
arrears due for their fervice in England, which" 
amounted to two hundred thoufand pounds, they 
delivered up their King, and returned home laden 
with the reproaches of all good men, and the inter- 
nal convidion of their own bafenefs. From this ■ 
period to the ufurpation of Cromwell, the conflitu- • 
tion was conytiired with all the diilradtions of guilt 
and party. When the kingly power was aboliflbcd, 
the parliament then took up the authority : but they 
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<^'crc foon to lay it down in turn, and fubmit to a 
-military democracy ; a new form of government, 
*vhich, like all other democracies, was turbulent, 
feeble, and bloody, 
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THE civil war <vas now over, and the army of 
Scotland, being paid the reward of perfidy, re- 
turned to its country. The parliament had now no 
-€nemy to fear, except thofe very troops which had 
^fought their battles with fuccefs. You have already 
'been informed, that -this army, by a political ftrokc 
of Cromwell, was rendered independent of the 
.parliament, and all its generals difabled from fitting 
there. The commons therefore were now willing 
to get rid of it as foon as poflible, well knowing, 
that, if the arniy continued, inftead of receiving 
laws, it would prefume to di£late : they therefore 
pafiTed a vote, by which it was ordained, that a patt 
^f it-fhould be difbanded, and another part of it 
fent over to Ireland. It may eafily be imagined 
-that Cromwell would not fuffer this. Now was 
the crifis of his greatncfs, and he feized the oppor- 
tunity ; he formed a council of officers, and ano^- 
ther of common foldiers, called Agitators, who 
were appointed to enquire into the grievances of 
•the army, and lay them before the parliament. The 
very fame conduf): which had formerly pafled be- 
tween the parliament and King, was now put in 
practice between the army and parliament. As 
the commons granted every requed, the army rofc 
in their demands : thofe accufed the army of mu- 
tiny and fedition, and tli^fe retorted the ^tiC.^^^XAOV!k> 
Vol. U. D 
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by alleging a manifeft defign in tbc parliament €• 
rule alone. 

The king had been confined, fince he came into 
the power of the Englifh, at Holmby-caftle : the 
army were refolved to bepoflefled of his perfon, and. 
fent one Joyce, a cornet, who from a taylor was 
become an officer, to take the King by force, and 
bring him a prifoner to Newmarket. This com- 
miffion he executed with intrepidity and difpatch. 
It was in vain that the commons, now without 
.power> complained of this infolence : the army, in- 
{lead of being awed by their menaces, marched to« 
^ards London, and now, in turn, prefcribed laws 
to their employers. Cromwell, willing to* give all 
his injuftice the appearance of re£litude, caufed 
eleven members of the houfe of commons to be ac- 
cufed. Thefe were the moft powerful and leading 
fpeakers ; which fo aftonifhed the members, that, 
willing to appeafe the army at any rate, they writ 
to the general that they were willing to receive any 
particular charge againft fuch as fell under fiis d'lU 
pleafure. i 

This was an overture for peace j but pre-eminence 
was what the army aimed at. Inftead therefore of 
being pleafed at this condefcenfion, the commander 
turned their accufation into a general complainti 
and tried every method to provoke a quarrel, which 
the other endeavoured (to evade. The citizens of 
London, at length, opened their €yes : fthey now 
faw the conftitution effeftually deftroyed 5 they faw 
an oppreffive parliament now fubje£^ed to a more 
oppreflive army ; they perceived their religion abo- 
liflbed, their king a captive, and the people eicpofed 
to the worft of flavety. 

In this exigence the common-council afTembled 
tb£ militia of the city, the wprks were manned, mi 
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8C manifefto publifhcd, aggravating the hoftile inten- 
tions of the army. The houfe of commons was not 
lefs divided than the ftate $ one">part was for encou- 
raging th^ citizens to proceed, while the reft, with 
the two fpeakcrs at their head, |were for. the army. 
The flighted divifionsy in fuch a fituation, are fooii 
attended with violent confcqucnces. The commons^ 
feparated. The fpcakers, with fixty-two members, 
quitted the houfe to feek prote£l:toii from the army, 
while thofe who remained behind, gave orders, and 
eftabliihed laws, as if they had power to enforce 
obedience. 

Their afTumed power, however, continued but a 
fhort time ; for j the army, with the fpeakers at their 
head, foon approached the city. Fear, therefore, 
compelled the common-council to concur in mea- 
fures which they tacitly difapproved. They opened 
their gates to the general, who, attended by the two 
fpeakers and the reft of the members, repaired to 
their refpcAive habitations. The parliament, thus 
over-awed, gave up the command of the Tower to 
general Fairfax, and ordered him the thanks of both 
houfes for having difobeyed their commands. 

It ftill remained to difpofe of the King, who had 
been fent prifoncr to Hampton-court. The indc« 
pendents, at the head of whom was Qromwell, and 
the Prefbyterians, in the name of either houfe, 
treated feparately with him in private : he even had 
hopes that in thefe ftruggks fcrr power he might be 
cliofpn mediator in the difpute, and expedled that 
the ftate, at laft, feniible of the miferies of anarchy, 
Kke a froward child, huftjed by its own importuni- 
ties, would fettle under its former tranquil confti- 
tution. But he was foon undeceived* when he found 
the army and the generals mafters in the difpute ; and 
when* as he had hitherto been ufed with fome de- 

D 2 
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grec of refpefl:, upon their prevailing, he faw him«^ 
felf treated with very little deference or confidera- 
tion. He therefore refolved to feek fafety by flight, 
and, attended by two of his courtiers, fled, from his 
confinement, and travelled on horfeback all night to 
the fea-fide, in order to embark for France, leaving 
behind him a letter to both houfes of parliament- 
His ufual fortunes, however ftill attended him here ; 
no fhip was in readinefs at the place appointed, and 
he had no other method left, but to truft to thege- 
nerofity of the Governor of the Ifle of Wight for 
proteflion. Colonel Hammond was then in that 
command ; a creature of Cromwell, who had been 
placed there by the interelt of John Hampden, 
whom we have fecn fuch an oppofer of the King, 
His Majefty's attendants, whofe names were Aih- 
burnham, and Berkeley, went to talk with the Go- 
vernor upon this important occr.fion, who, inflead 
af promifing the proteftion required, only returned 
an evafive anfwer, and defired to be condufted to- the 
King. Upon this, all three went together to the 
houfe, where the unfortunate Monarch expefted their 
arrival ; but Hammond (laid below. When A(h- 
burnham informed his Majefty that Hammond was 
come to wait upon liim. but that he* had given na 
promife of proteftion, the King who had found 
alnioft all the world unfaithful, could not help cry- 
ing out, O Jacky thou hajl undont me I Aflibumham 
burft into a ihower of tears, and offered to kill Ham- 
mond that moment with his own hand. The hu- 
mane monarch would not permit this. Hammond 
was brought up and the King, being compelled to 
follow him to Carifbrook caflle, was once more 
made a prifoner, and treated by Hammond with, 
only the outward aj>pearance& of^refpcG. 
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^ In the mean time, the parliament continued every- 
day to grow more feeWe and more fa£^ious ; the 
' army more powerful and better united. Crom- 
well had taken every precaution to cftablifh fuch a 
fubordination among his troops, as was neceflary to 
conduct them with eafe, and invigorate his proceed- 
ings. But his views were in fome danger of being 
controverted, at thisjunfture, by anew and unheard 
of confederacy. The independents were for having 
no fubordination in government. A fetof men called 
Levellers now arofe, who declared againft any other 
governor than Chrift. They declared that all de- 
grees (hould be levelled, and an equality univerfally 
dtablifhed in titles and eftates. They prefented fe- 
veral petitions, and carried their infolence to an im- 
meafurable pitch. Cromwell at once faw that he was 
now upon the point of lofiing all the fruits of his for- 
mer fchemes and dangers, and dreaded this new fac- 
tion ftill the more, as they turned his own pretended 
prindples againfl himfelf : thus finding-all at (take, 
he was refolved, by one refolutc Wow, to difperfc 
fhe faction, or perifh in the attempt. Having inti«. 
xnatton* that the Levellers were to meet at a certain 
place,'hettnexpeftedly appeared before the terrified 
aflembly, at the head of his red regiment, which had 
been hitherto invincible. He demanded, ^ in the 
name of God, what their afTemfcly and murmurhigg 
would be at :and receiving an infolent anfwer, he 
laid two of the moft remarkable dead upon the 
ground with his own hand^. The guards difperfing 
the reft, he caufed feveral of them to be hanged 
upon the fpot, fent others prifoners to London, and 
thus difperfed a faftion, no otherwife criminal than 
in having followed his own example. 

This acEliOh fcrved ftillmorc to increafe his power 
in the camp^ in the parliament, and in the city, 
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Fairfax, now become a Lord, was nominal general,- 
but Cromwell was invefted with all the power of the 
army. The King, a prifoner in the Ifle of Wight,,, 
ftill continued to iiegociate a peace ;. while the par- 
liament faw no. other method of deftroying the mi- 
litary powei? which themfelves had raifed, but by- 
oppofing to it that of the king. Frequent propo- 
fitions therefore pafTed between the captive Mo* 
narch and the commons : but the great obftaclev 
whch was their infifting upon dellroying epifcopacy, 
ftill defeated.every meafure. 

in the mean time, the Scots, afhamed of having 
been thought to have fold their King, raifed an army 
ill his favour ; many of the young nobility in Eng- 
land feconded their intentions ; the King's defpprate- 
affairs once more began to wear a favourable afped,.. 
which Cromwell perceiving, led his veteran army to 
certain viftory. Succefs ftill feemed to back liis 
crimes ; he defeated their forces entirely at Prefton,.,, 
and took: the duke of Hamilton, their general, pri* 
foaer. Fairfax, on the other hand, was equally fuc* - 
cefsful in Kent and Eflex : the infurgents having, 
retired into the city of Colchefter, which declared 
foifthelCing, he blocked them up, and having com- 
pelled them to furrender at difcretion, he, treated 
them with thatinhumanity for which ;t he republican . 
army was at that time remarkable. 

The parliament ftill continued to treat with the -, 
King, and apprehending more from the defigns of: 
their generals than the attempts of their Monarch, , 
feemed in earneft, for the -firft time, in their nego- 
cistions V but it was- now too late : the army foon re- 
turned, crowned with their accuftomed .fucccfs, and 
with furious remonftrances demanded juftice upon . 
the King. They accufed him as the caufe of all ^he 
misfortunes of thekingdom^ and'infifted.thgthiS)piiCT- . 
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tizans and favourites fliould (hare with him in hia- 
public puniftiment. This remonflrance was foon af- 
ter backed by petitions from the garrifons difperfed 
over different parts of the kingdom, and the counties 
ofSomcrfet and Norfolk concurred in the fame de- 
mand. Fairfax being influenced by Cromwell, and 
not perceiving that he was the tool of his crafty 
colleague, transferred his royal prifoner from the Ifle 
of Wight to Hurfl>cafl:le.- The parliament con-- 
plained of this arbitrary proceeding, but their re— 
mpnftrances were nothing but jcmpty found. They, 
began to iffue ordinances for a more effcftual oppo-- 
fition ; but they received a Meflage from Cromwell,, 
that lie intended paying them a vifit next day with- 
his army, and in the mean time ordered them to 
raife him upon the city of London forty thcufand' 
pounds. Affrighted at the approaching danger, they 
complied with his demand ; and, in the mean time^ , 
the general with hiS' army came and took up his quar- • 
ters in the fkirts of the city. The commons ftill pro- 
ceeded in the treaty with the King ; but this Groifi- 
well was rcfolved to oppofe. They voted, that the 
carrying the King prifoner to Hurft-caftle was with* 
out the advice or confent of the hoafe : to punifh 
them for this> Cromwell placed guards round their 
houfe, and made thofe members prifoner s whom he 
judged moft oppofite to his defigns. One of his 
colonels, whofe name was Pride, having, a paper of . 
names in his hand, feized upon one-and-forty, and 
fent them to the Court of Wards, where they, were 
kept under guard. Thefe were Prefbyterians, the 
original authors of all the troubles, and who now 
fell viflims to the fide they had efpoufed. The next, 
day an hundred more of the^ members were denied 
entrance ; . and that part of the houfe which now 
temaiaed was entirely, compofed of a fmall body of 
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Endepcndents, ludicroufly called the Rump. Thcfc 
foon voted, that the tranfaftions of the houfe, a few 
days before, were illegal 5 and that the general's 
eonduft was juft and' neceflary. 

This parliament, if it now deferves the name, was 
nothing but a medley of the mod obfcure citizens,. . 
the flave of the army, the officers of which, being 
themfelves members, ruled all their proceedings. It 
was now therefore unanimoufly refolved inthisfedi- 
tious aiTembly to ere£l an High Court of Juftice, with' 
power to try the king for treafon- againd the king- ' 
dom For form fake they defired the concurrence' 
of the few remaining lords in the other ho ufe.; butj 
even there, there was dill virtue enough left unani^ 
moufly to reject fo' horrid a propofal. This no way 
abated the ardour of the commons : they voted, that 
the concurrence of the houfe of lords was unnecef- 
fary ; they declared that all power was originally- 
derived from- the people ; a declaration true in it 
felf, but which they 'wrefted to the mod detedable 
purpofes. Colonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher^*, 
•was comman<led to conduft the King from Hurd- 
cadle to ^Windfor. When he arrived there, the 
council of war ordained that he fhould be no longer 
treated with the deference due to royalty. All cere- 
mony was laid afide, he now faw hi mfelf deprived 
of his fervants, and expofed to the contempt of low- 
bred infolence. From the fixth to the twentieth of • 
January, the time was employed in making prepara- 
tions for this adoniftiing fcene of guilt. One hun- 
dred and forty-five perfons were appointed judges u^ 
pon the occafion : and one Brad (haw, a praftitioner 
of the law,was clefted as ptefident of this detectable 
fynod. 

The king was- now conduced from Windfor to- 
St. James's^ and was next day produced before th^. 
High Court at Wedminder-hall to take his tru^n . 
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He ftill remembered the dignity he owed to himfelf 
before fuch an inferior court; and taking liis place 
with his hat on, with a ftern air furveyed his judges, 
who were ^11 covered. When his charge was read, 
importing that hehacTbeen the caufe of all the blood 
that was fhed fince the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, he could not reprefs a fmile, at once of contempt 
and indignation. He then demanded by what au- 
thority-he was brought to fuch a trial ? to which 
Bradfhaw replied, that he was tried in the name of 
the commons of England. The king then objcfted 
to the legality of the tribunal, fince the fan£lion of 
the lords and his own were wanting to complete it ; 
and refufed to plead to the articles of the impeach- 
ment. Being defired to anfwer feveral times, and 
perfifting in his refufal, he was remanded to his 
confinment, and the court adjourned. At their 
fecond fitting, the prefident again fummoned the 
King to anfwer td his charge ; the King again 
demurred to the legality of his judges, and began to 
open his objections, when he was interrupted by 
Bradfhaw, and fent back to prifon, as before. At 
his third appearance, he continued firm to his pur- 
pofe, and refufed to comply until he fliould be con- 
vinced, that their proceedings were not contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom. The fourth 
and lad time he appeared before this felf-created 
court of juftice, as he was going thither, he was in- 
fulted by the foldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, 
Juftice y Juftice i Execution^ execution I He appear- 
ed before the court with the fame firm compofurc 
as ufual, with his hat on j and while' his fentence 
was reading, in which he was branded with all the 
odious appellations that malice could fuggeft, he 
difcovered no other emotions than thofe of pity. In 
walking back from this horrid tribunal, the rabble 
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renewed^ the cry of 'Jttjike I Execuiion ! and among*" 
other infults, one milcrefint perfumed to fpit in the 
face of hi» King, He patiently wiped his face : Poor 
fouls y faid he, they 'would treat their generals in the fame 
manner for ftxpence^ A foldier more compaflionate 
than the reft, could ngt help imploring, a blefling up^ 
on his royal head- ; an ofEoer, overhearing it, ftruck 
the pious centinel to the^ ground in prefenceof the 
Monarch, who could not help faying that- the pU" 
ntfhment exceeded the offence. The diiy of execution 
was fixed to be the third after his fentencc ; which 
when it arrived, he was conducted on foot through 
St James's Park to Whitehall, accompanied- by 
Doftor Juxonj and guarded by a reigment of foot^. 
uhder the command pf Colonel Tomlinfon. The* 
fcaffold wa6 covered with blacky in the middle of 
which were fecn the block -and ax, with two execu- 
tioners, in mafques. The- foldiers were placed round 
it, and an infinite concourfc of fpcftators waited 
with filent horror, at a great diftance. The King-, 
furveyed all their folemn preparations with calm* 
compofure : hp aQiired the perfons who ftood with* 
him upon the fcaiFold, that he thought hirafelfguilt- 
lefs of any crime but that of having given up the- 
Earl of Stafford to the fury of his enemies; and 
that he had confidence in the mercy of heaven- 
While he thu^ avowed his innocence, the bifhop^ 
who attended him, warned him that he had but one 
fiage more to heaven •, at which the king cried out, 
I go from a- corruptible to an incorruptible cnnvn^ where 
no diflurbance can arrive. ** You are. exchanged, re <- 
<^ pUed the bifhop, from a temporal to an eternal 
^^croT^iiV- agpod exchange !" Hiiving now taken off' 
his cloak, he delivered his George to the Prelate y-em- 
^ ^ Q phatically pronounciiTg the word», 

ja/i. 30, I04ii._ ^^^^^,._ Hg then laid his. hea* 
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on the block, and ftretched forth hishands as a fignaL • 
<3ne of the men in a mafque fevered his head from 
his body at a blow : and the other holding it up, 
ftreaming with gore, cried out, 27>// // the head of 
a traitor! Such was the death of Charles, who 
lived long enough to fee the laws and conftitution 
of his country expire before him. He had the tnis- 
f ortune to be bred up in high notions of the prero- 
gative, which he thought it his duty to fuftain. He 
lived at a time when the fpirit of the law was in op- 
pofition to the genius of the people : and govcjning 
i)y old rules, inftead of endeavouring to accoramo- • 
<late himfelf to the changes of the times, he fell in 
the univerfal convulfien. Many kings before him 
expired by treafons,- plots, or aflTafRnation ; but ne- 
ver fince the times of Agis the Lacedemohian, was 
any but he, facrificed by their fubjefts with all the 
formalities of jullice. Upon the whole it mud be 
.confefled, that, though the nation was branded by 
foreigners with reproadi upon this occafion, yet 
thefe ftruggles at length ended in domeftic happinefs 
and fecurity : the laws became more precife, and the 
i*ubjeft more ready to obey, as if a previous fermen- 
ttation in the conflitution was neccflary to its fub- 
fequent refinements 



LETTER XLIV. 



CROMWELL, who had fecretly folicited the 
King's death, now began to feel wiihes to which ^ 
tic had been hitherto a ftranger. He perceived him- 
felf not far removed from the objeft of his moft un- 
bounded ambition. His views expanded with fuccefs^ 
and. hisfirft principles of liberty fliiuuk-wV^wtj^^oi^^ 
'' ^o the unbounded pio{pt&. oi power. TVve, ^^cOCva,- 
/Ojent which irasitiij permitted to en^o^ ^i^^ ibaA^"^ Q 
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authority, voted it high treafon to acknowledge 
' Charles Stewart, fon of the murdered king, as fuc- 
ceflbr to the throne. They likewife voted the houfe 
of lords ufelefs and dangerous, and paiTed an ad): 
for the abolition of all kingly power. Agreat feal 
was made, on one fide of which were engraved the 
arms of i'^ngland and Ireland, with this infcrjption, 
^Ike great feal of England ; on the re verfe was repre- 
sented the houfe of Commons fitting, with this mot- 
to, Thejirft Tear of Freedom^ by Gcd*s hlejfmg re^ 
ftored^ 1648. 

They next proceeded to try thofe gallant men, 
whofe attachment to their late Sovereign had been 
moft remarkable. The duke of Hamilton and lord 
Capel were accufed, condemned and beheaded : Se- 
veral others fhared the fame fate. The Earl of 
Norwich and Sir John Owen were condemned, but 
reprieved. The Scots were not a little difpleafed 
at the death of the duke, who was executed not only 
contrary to the laws of war, but the laws of nations: 
they were therefore determined to acknowledge the 
young Prince for their King. But their love of liberty, 
in fomemeafure feemed to combat their rcfentment ; 
they called him to the throne indeeil, but, at the 
Tame time abridged his power with every limitation 
which they had formerly attempted to impofe on their 
late Sovereign. The fecond Charles had neither the 
Tirtue, the conftancy, nor the principles of his father. 
Attached to no religion, he agreed to all their pro- 
pofals, and was contented to accept the formalities 
without the power of a king. He was received at 
Edinburgh with demonftratibns of profound refped, 
and entered the city by that very gate on which the 
limbs of the brave Montrofe, ojie of his moft faith- 
ful adherents, were ftill expofed : but he Soon found 
that the life he was likely to lead would be inSup- 
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portable bondage to one of his volatile difpofition. 
He was furrounded and inceifantly importuned by 
the Scotch fanatical clergy, who came to inftruft 
him in religion, and obliged him to liften to long 
fcrmons, in which they feldom failed to ftigma- 
tize the late king as a tyrant, to accufe his mother 
of idolatry, and himfelf of an untoward difpofition. 
Upon appointed days he was obliged to hear fix, 
fermons without intermiffion. They infifted upon 
his obferving - Sunday with a Jewifh ftriftnefs.— • 
They even watched his looks ; and if he happened 
to fmile at any part of their abfurd enthufiafms, he 
was reprimanded for his profanenefs. Charles for 
a while bore this infolencee with hypocritical tran- 
quillity, and even pretended to be highly edified 
by their i inftruftions : but, notwithftanding this, 
he only wifhed for an opportunity of efcaping from 
fuch a^variety of difgufting impertinence. 

In the mean time, the Englifti parliamentj alarmed 
at the king's reftitution in Scotland, j r% ^ 
fent to rccal Cromwell from Ireland, ' ' ^"* 
where he had carried on the war with his ufual fuc- 
cefs. He had reduced Kilkeny and many other 
places, and profecuted his conquefts with furprif- 
ing rapidity. However, he now left the war . in 
that kingdom to be carried on by Ireton, his de- 
puty-lieutenant ; and returned to England, in obe- 
dience to the mandate of the parliament. Whe^ he 
took his feat in the houfe, the fpeaker thanked 
him for the fervices he had done the commonweath. 
They then proceeded to deliberate upon the war 
with Scotland. They defired to know if Fairfax 
would conduft the enterprife. Fairfax, a rigid 
Prefbytcrian, who had all along fought from prin- 
ciple, declined oppofing a nation which he confi- 
dered as co-operating in the the fame good work for 
Vol. II. E 
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which he had fir ft drawn the fword j he therefore 
declined the command, fent his commiflion to the 
commons^ and retired to fpend the remainder of his 
life in privacy and peace. 

This was an inlet to Cromwell's fubfcquent 
- n T^r power j he was appointed general of 
^ ' the forces of the commonwealth, and 
foon marched into Scotland at the head of an army 
of eighteen thonfand men, long accuftomed to con- 
quer. He found general Lefly at the head of an 
^rmy far more numerous than his own, but un* 
4ifciplined and mutinous. After fome previous 
Ikirmifhing, Cromwell faw himfelf in a very dif- 
adyantageous poft near Dunbar, and his antagonift 
ready to take advantage of bis incommodious fitua- 
tion. However, perceiving the Scotch preparing 
to give him battle, he aflured his foldiers that the; 
Lord had delivered the enemy into his hands and ' 
ordered his army to fing pfalms^ a3 already afiured 
of the vi£bory. The minifters of the Scotch army 
were not Jefsfanguine of their aflurances oJF.viftory; 
than he ; they boldly promifed fuccefs in the name 
of the Lord, ai^d excited a fpirit of impatience 
among the foldiers. Vi£^ory, as always before, 
again declared for Cromwell, wh% routed the enemy 
with great flaughter, while he did not lofe, on his^ 
fide above forty men in all. 

Charles, who hated the Scotch army, and only 
dreaded Cromwell/ was well enough pleafed at this 
defeat. It ferved to introduce lum to a greater 
(hare in the command than he was before permit- 
ted to enjoy. He therefore put himfelf at the head 
of that remnant which furvived the defeat, and 
ftrengthened it by the royalifts, who had been. be- 
fore excluded from his fervice. And now in- 
ftead of following Cromwell^ who led his vi&o- 
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fious troops to Perth, he rcfolvcd to feize this op- 
portunity of penetrating into England, where he 
expefted to be joined by numbers there, ftill at- 
tached to his interefts. His hopes in this were 
iruftrated : his army, on their march, was Icflencd 
by continual defertion arfd difeafc. Few volunteers 
repahred to the royal ftandatd : and he at length 
faw his vigilant enemy overtake him jd t\ r 
at Worcefter. Both armies fought * ' ^ ' 
with equal intrepidity, but Cromwell was again 
vifborious. Never was fo complete a viftory ob- 
tained by him before. Two thoufand perifhed by 
the Iwordj and four times that number, being taken, 
were fold as Saves to the American phnters. The 
conqCieror became mailer of all Scotland ^ and fet 
» price of a thoufand pounds upon the head of the 

Imagination caa fcarce conceive dangers more 
romantic, or diltreffes mdre fevere, than thofe 
which attended the young king's efcape from Wor- 
cefter. After his hair was cut oiF, the better to 
cfffeft his efcape, he worked for fome days, dif- 
guifed as a peafant, at wood-cutting. He next 
made an attempt to retire mto Wales, under the 
condu£l of one Pendrell, a poor but faithful com- 
panion in his diftrefs : but* in this attempt he was 
difappointed, every pafs being guarded to prevent 
his efcape. ' Being obliged to return he met one co- 
lonel Carelefs, who, like himfelf, had efcaped the 
carnage at Worcefter : and it was in his com- 
pany that he wds obliged to climb a fpreading oak^ 
ainong the thick branches, of which :they paffed the 
day together, while the foldiers of the enemy went 
underneath in puifuit of him. From thence he 
pafled with imminent danger, feeling all the vicif- 
fitiides of famine, fatigue, and pain^ to the houfe 

E 2 
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of one Mr. Lane, a worthy fubjeft of his, in Stafr 
fordfhire. He here diliberated about the means of 
efcaping to France. They agreed that he fhould 
Tide before this gentleman's daughter on a vifit 
to one Mrs. Norton, who lived in the neighbour^ 
hood of Briftol. During this journey he every 
day met. people whofe perfons he knew, and once 
pafled through a whole rcigment of the parliament 
army. 

When they arrived at the houfe of Mrs. Norton 
the firft perfon they faw was one of his own chap- 
lains, fitting at the door amufing himfelf with 
feeing people play at bowls. The King, aftet 
having taken proper care of hfs horfe in the ftable, 
was fhewn to an apartment which Mrs. Lane had 
provided for him, upon pretence of indifpofition. 
The butler, being fent to him with fome refrefh- 
ment, no fooner beheld his coCinjenance, which 
was now very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than 
he recollefted the vifage of his king and matter, 
and, falling upon his knees, while the tears ftreamed 
down his cheeks, he cried out, *« 1 am rejoiced to 
*^ fee your majeily ! " The king enjoined him fe- 
crecy, and the honefl fervant punftually kept his 
word. Having ftaid fome days in this place, he 
repaired to the houfe of colonel Wyndham, where 
he was cordially received, that gentleman's family 
having ever been noted for loyalty^ Purfuing his 
rout to the fea- fide, he once more had a very pro- 
vidential efcape from "the. little inn at which he 
lodged.' It happened to be a folemn fall, and a 
fanatical weaver, who had fought in the parliament 
army, was preaching againft the king, in a chapel 
fronting the houfe. Charles was actually one of 
the audience. A farrier of the fame principles, 
who had been examining the horfes belonging tp 
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the paffengcrs, came to aifure the preacher, that 
he knew, by the fafhion of (fhe (hoes, that one of ' 
the ftrangers* horfes came from the north. The 
preacher inftantljr affirmed, that this horfe could 
belong to no other than Charles Stewart, and went 
immediately with a condable to the houfi^ ; but 
the king, in the mean time, found means to efcape. 
Thus, at length, afteir inexpreffibic hardihips, and 
having experienced the fidelity of forty different 
perfons of all ranks, who had power to betray him, 
he embarked at Brightelmfted, and landed fafely 
in Normandy. 

Cromwell, in the mean time, returned to Lon- 
don in triumph, where he was met by o ^y 
the fpeaker of the houfe, accompanied ^^ * 
by the mayor and magiflrates in their formalities. 
His firft care, upon his return, was to take the ad- 
Vantage of his fuccefTes, by deprefling the Scots. 
An zOl was paffed for aboliihing royalty in Scot- 
land, and annexing it as a conquered province to 
the Englifh commonwealth, impowering it, how- 
ever, to fend a certain number of reprcfcntatives 
to the Britifh parliament. It was now feen with' 
aftonifhment, that a parliament, cpmpbfed of ob- 
fcuire and weak members could govern at once with 
unanimity and fuccefs. Without any acknow- 
edged fubordination^ they levied armies, maintained, 
fleets, and gave laws to their neighbours. Never 
y/frzs England more powerful* than at this period. 
The finances were managed with oeconomv and 
exa£lnefs. No p^Jvate perfon became rich by pub- ' 
lie extortions. The revenues df the crown, the 
lands of the bifhops, and a tax of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand pounds each month, fupplied the 
wants of government, and invigorated all their pro- 
ceedings. 

E 3 
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HTaving reduced .the Britifli dominions to perfcft 
obedience, the parliament next refolved to chaAife 
the Dutch, who had given but very flight caufes of 
complaint. Doriflaus, one of the late king's judges, 
being fent thither by the commons as envoy, was 
aflaffinated by the royal party that had taken refuge 
there : St. John, appointed Englifh ambaflador, was 
;»lfo infulted by the friends of the prince of Orange. 
Thefe were grounds fufficient to incenfe the repub- 
lic of England to a war. Its fuccefs, however, was 
doubtful ; Blake commanded the Englifh, and 
Van Tromp was admiral for Holland ; both equally 
experienced, courageous, and adlive. Several en- 
gagements only ferved to (hew the excellence of the 
admirals, without determining the balance of naval 
power. The parliament, however, was willing to 
continue the war, rightly judging, that, when the 
force of the nation was exerted by fea, it would di- 
minifli Cromwell the general's power upon land. 

Cromwell was not behind them in penetration ; 
he fa wj^hey dreaded his.gro,wing power, and wifhed 
to diminifh it : all his meafures were condu£^ed with 
a bold intrepidity that marked his character $ and 
he was now refolved to make another daring eflt>rt. 
He perfuaded his o£Bcers to prefent a petition for 
payment of arrears and redrcfs of grievances, which 
he knew would be rejefted with difdain. The ^ 
houfe, upon receiving it, appointed a committe to 
prepare an aft, that all perfons who prefented fuch 
petitions for the future ihould be deemed guilty of 
high tjfeafon. This was what Cromwell wilhed for. 
He was fitting in council with his officers, when 
informed of the fubjeft on which the houfe was 
deliberating. Turning to major-general Vernon 
'I am compelled^ cried he, to do a tkwg that makes tht 
vfry bair o/tnj hadjlatid on end \ and^ ftarting up^ 
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with marks of violent indignation,^ in his counte- 
nance> he haftened to the parliament, with a body 
of t three hundred foldiers. Upon entering the 
houfe, he tookhis place, and fat fome time to hear 
the debates. When the fpeaker was about to put 
the queftion, he fuddenly rofe up, and, reviling 
them for their ambition and cruelty> he (lamped with 
his foot, and inftantly the houfe was filled with armed 
men ; then addreiBng himfelf to the j t\ ^ 
members, Get pu gone! faid he, give ' ' ^3* 
f/ace to hQtieJi men \ you are no longer a parliament ; / 
tell jouy you are no longer a parliament ; the Lord has 
done 'with you I He then accufed one as a drunkard^ 
another as a whoremafter, a third of adultery, and 
a fourth of extortion. // is you^ added he, that have 
forced me upon this s I have fought the Lord night and 
day^ that he 'would rather Jla^ me than put me upon this 
njuork. Then pointinsr to the mace, Take away, 
cried he, that bauble / after which, turning out all 
the members, he ordered the door to be locked, and 
putting the key in his pocket, retired to Whitehall. 
Thus, by one daring exploit, the new republic was 
abolifhed, and the whole power, civil and military, 
centered in him alone. The undeady form of the 
Engliih government at that time, is the ftrongeft 
proof of a late philofopher's opinioiij that every 
country is poflefled of a fet of laws and conilitutions 
beft adapted to the. nature of the inhabitants, the cli- 
mate, and the foil» which when once broken through^ 
the government mud continue weak and unfteady, 
until the natural conftitution is reftored ; as, in 
mechanics, all bodies continue to waver till their 
center of gravity is fupported. 
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LETTER XLV. 



THAT parliament, which long gloried in 
rcfifting violence, was now diffolved by art 
a6b of the molt flagrant opprcflion. The people^ 
however, exprefled no diflike at their diflblution. 
Cromwell received congratularjr addrcfles from 
the fleet, the corporations, and the army : but he 
was unwilling to put forth all his power at once j 
he refolved to amufe them whh the form of a 
commonwealth, and familiarize them by degrees 
to arbitrary government. He decreed that the fo- 
vcreign power fliould be vefted in- one hundred and 
forty-four perfons, under the denomination of a 
parliament ; and he undertook hiitifelf to make the 
choice. The perfons he pitched upon were the 
loweft, mcaiifeft, and moll ignorant among th6 citi- 
zens ; he forefaw that during the adminiftration 
of fuch, he alone muft govern ; or that they would 
foort throw up the reins of government, which 
they were unqualified to guide. To excel in fana- 
ticifm feemed a neceflary qualification in this new 
parliament. Several, with long names borrowed 
from fcripfure, were menibers ; but a man' whole 
name was Pratfe God Barebonesy was one of the moft 
remarkable •> and by his name the aflfembly was af- 
terwards called in ridicule. 

To this aflembly was committed the care of 
making peace with the Dutch j but, being utterly 
unfkilledin fuch negociations, the ambaffadofs of 
the dates were quite at a Idfs how to treat with* 
them. The people exclaimed at fo foolifh a legif- 
lature, and they themfelves feemed not infenfible 
of the contempt and ridicule which they ievery day 
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failed not to incur. They had now fat five months 
without doing any thing of importance ;. when at 
length Roufe, their fpeaker, rofe up, and propofed 
that, as they were unable to bear the burden that 
was laid upon them, they fhould refign their autho- 
rity to him from whom they had received it. 
Cromwell accepted their refignatic^i with pleafurc, 
and fent colonel White to clear the houfe of the few 
fanatics who perfifted in continuing to fit. White, 
entering with a detachment of foldiers, afked, What, 
they did there ? To which replying, that they were 
feeking the Lord, Thenycu may go elfewherey cried he ; 
Jbr^ to my certain knowledge^ the Lord has not been here 
thefe many years. 

The officers now, by their own authority, de- 
clared Cromwell Proteftor. He was poflefled of 
that which is the original of all command, name- 
ly, force 5 for the ftrong ever give laws to the 
feeble. The mayor and aldermen were fent for ; 
the ufurper was inflalled at Whitehall, in the pa- 
lace of the Engliih kings \ he aiTumed the office 
of proteftor, was honoured with the epithet of 
Highnefs, and proclaimed in London, and other 
parts of the kingdom. Thus an obfcure inhabi- 
tant of Wales, at length, rofe to unlimited power,- 
far beyond that of former kings, by his courage and 
his hypocrify. 

He was about fifty-three years of age when he 
began to reign, which he did with equal condu6l, 
moderation and fuccefs. He, in the beginning, 
chofe among the officers, the former companions 
of his dangers and viftories, twenty-one counfcl- 
lors of itate, to each of whom he affigned a pen- 
fion of one thoufand pounds a year. The troops 
were always paid a month in advance ; the ma- 
gazines were well provided ; the public treafure,. 
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of which he had the difpofaU was managed with 
frugality and care. The Dutch were compelled 
to fue for peace, and he diftated the terms. Hie 
infifted upon their paying deference to the Britiih 
flag. They were compelled to abandon the inte- 
rettofthe King. ^ They engaged to pay eighty- five 
thoufand pounds, as an indemnification^ for former 
expences 5 and to reltore the Englifli* Eaft-India 
company a part of thofe dominions of which they 
had unjuftly deprived them in the eaft. 

Every nation with whom the Englifh had any 
connexion, now courted their proteftor's alliance. 
Among tJ^ie number, France folicited his aid againft 
Spain. Cromwell, though capable of conducing- 
the internal parts of government, had no (kill in 
foreign policy. He lent his afTidance to humble 
Spain, at a time when the interefts of Eurc^e re- 
quired her exaltation. Cardinal Mazarine gave- 
him up Dunkirk. His fleet, under the conduct of 
the famous Blake, took the ifland of Jamaica. 
The kingdom of Ireland was entirely reduced to 
obedience, and treated by him as a conquered 
country : many thoufands of the wretched natives 
ftrove to find, in banifhment, an alleviation of their 
miferies ; numbers died of famine, and by the hands 
of the executioner not a few. 

Cromwell, to give the greater appearance of- 
jtiftice to his ufurpation, was rbfolved to govern by 
a parliament, yet by fuch a parliament alone as he 
could govern. He aflbmbled them, and' diflblvcd 
them, at pleafure. The houfe of Lords was entirely- 
difcontinued ; but he fet up a new chamber of 
parliament, compofed of his own creatures, to op-c 
pofe that ele£led by the voices of the people. Thus, 
ever a£tive, vigilant, and refolute, he difcovered 
^^C^vcry confpiracy againft his perfon, and every in- 
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furreAion among the people, before they took ef- 
fe£b. He had the addrefs to prevail upon his par<* 
liament to make him an offer of the ^7) /c - 
crown, merely to have the feeming * * ^^' 
magnanimity of refuting it, and thus to confirm 
his real power. 

His private life was no lefs worthy our obferva- 
tion : he led an obfcure life in the palace affigned 
for his inhabitation, w^hout pomp, without luxury. 
When he fent his fon Henry into Ireland, he al- 
lowed him but one fervant in his retinue. His 
manners were naturally auftere, and he preferved 
the dignity and diftance of his character in the 
midft of the coarfeft familiarity. He was cruel from 
policy ; juft and temperate from inclination ; labo* 
rious and exa£t in all his deiigns ; without elo- 
quence, he had the talent of per fuading, and, with- 
out fincerity, the ^art of .^making fincere adherents: 
his dexterity equally fatisfied every' fedl ; with 
Prefbyterians,* a Prefbyterian j with Deifts, a Deift.} 
only an Independent in principle. It was by thefe 
arts he continued his authority, firft cemented by 
blood, and maintained by hypocrify and ufurpa- 
tion. 

Yet, notwithftanding this conduct, which con- 
tributed to render him truly formidable at home, 
he was, after a few years reign, become truly mi- 
ferable to himfelf. He knew that he was deteiled 
by every party in the kingdom ; he knew the fierce 
fpirit of ^ the people whom he had made flaves ; 
and he wa$ inceffantly haunted by the terrors of 
an aiTaifination. To increafe his calamity, a book 
was publifhed, intitled, Killifig no Murder \ in 
which it was proved to be juft to deftroy him at 
any rate. Shall nvej faid this popular declaimer, 
nvbo would' mt fiiffer the lion to invade^ us ^ tamel') 
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Jiand to he ^devoured by the Hvolf? Cromwell read 
this fplrited treatife, and^ it is faid, was never 
feen to fraile afterwards. He wore armour under 
his cloths, and always kept a loaded piflol in his 
pocket \ his afpefb became cloudy, and he regarded 
every ftranger with a glance o/ timid fufpicion. 
He always travelled with hurry and precipitation, 
and never flept two nights fucceffively in the -Tame 
apartment. A tertian ague came at laft to deliver . 
A T\ jX-Q 1^^*^ from a life of horror and mifery. 
^ * He died at Whitehall, after having 
nominated his fon Richard Cromwell as his fuc- 
ceflbr. Notwithftanding the evident approaches 
of death, his fanatical chaplains affirmed that he 
would recover and thanked god for the undoubted 
aflurances they had received of his fafety. He wa? 
even of the fame opinion himfelf. Itellyou^ cried 
he to the phyficians that attended him, 1 Jhall not 
die of this dijlemper : favourable anfwefs have been 
'returned from heaven ^ not only to my own fupplicam 
tionSi but likewife to tloofe cf the godly ^ who carry on a 
more intimate correfpondence with the Lord* This be- 
haviour, at his death, is an undeniable proof that 
he was in reality more an enthufiafl than an -hy- 
pocrite ; and, in fa£l,yxre are mote frequently de- 
ceived than deceivers. 

Whatever were the differences of intereft after 
the death of the ufurper, the influence of his name 
was (till fufficient to get Richard his fon proclaimed 
proteflor. 'The parties, however, were now grown 
too headftrong to be controuled by greater abilities ; - 
what then could Richard do, who had nothing 
a£live in his difpofition, no talents for bufinefs, 
no knowledge of government, no ambition, no im- 
portance ? Oliver by means of the army, had 
long governed the kingdom j they were now left 
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to govern alone. They firft therefore prefented a 
petition to the' new protedor, demanding that no 
member of the army (liould be fubjcft to the ci- 
vil power, and that the officers {l)ould enjoy the 
privilege of chufing their own general. Richard, 
Ihocked at their prcfumption, rejedled their rcquefts, 
and even threatened to difmifs them the fcrvice. 
The parliament attempted to fupport thofe meafures 
of Richard, but the army prevailed ; the parliament 
was diflblved by their menaces, and the proteftor 
again reduced to a private ftation. The officers, 
once more being thus left to themfelves, determined 
to replace the remnant of the old parliament which 
had beheaded the King, and which the late protec- 
tor had fo difgracefuUy difmifled. This was called 
The good old Caufe \ and fuch of the higher officers 
as feemed unwilling to give up their authority to 
this parliament, were intimidated by their fubalterns 
into a compliance. 

The Rump parliament, as it was called, being 
thus once again eftablilhed, began by vigoroufly 
attempting to leflen the power of that very army 
which had juft now given them all their autho- 
rity. They new-modelled a part of tlie forces, 
camiered fuch officers as they feared, and placed 
others in their room. Thefe attempts, however, 
did not pafs without vigorous efforts in the prin- 
cipal officers who were at London to oppofe them. 
They held feveral conferences together to ftrengthen 
their power, snd leflen that of their oppofers. They 
at length came to the ufual refource of thefe tur- 
bulent times : they firft prefented a feditious peti- 
tion, and, upon finding it rejefted, condu6!:ed by 
general Lambert, they entered the houfe, excluded 
the members, diflblved the parliament by their own 
authority, and formed a council of ten to provide 
, Vol. II. F 
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for the fafety of the commonwealth. -During thefe 
tranfaftions, general Monck was at the head of 
twelve thoufand veterans in Scotland^ This ge- 
neral had begun his foi lunes under the command 
of the late King, and was taken prifoner in his 
fervice. Upon the death of his matter he was re- 
leafed from his long confinement to command under 
Cromwell, for whom he always fought with con- 
duft and fuccefs. 

In this anarchy and confufion he feemed agitated 
by different defigns, between loyalty to his lawful 
king, ambition to advance himielf, and the appre- 
henfions he was under from the governing part of 
the nation : his loyalty at length prevailed ; he 
refolved to reftore the royal family, but to ufe all 
the precautions that were requifite for their fafety 
and his own. He foon had an opportunity of em- 
barraffing the affairs of the nation ftill more, to 
prepare the way for the meditated revolution. The 
ofiicers, now formed into a council ^f ten, had 
fent to treat with him : he confcnted to a nego- 
ciation only in order to gain time ; and, after a '' 
treaty had been aAually figned by thofe. he em- 
ployed in this bufnefs, he refufed to ratify it upon 
frivolous pretences. The depofed parliament, find- 
ing that Monck had difapproved of the proceed- 
ings of the officers at London, were refolved to 
avail themfelves of his friendfhip, in order to be 
reinftated in their former authority ; and fent him 
a private commifBon, appointing, him commander 
in chief of all the forces in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. He now therefore refolved to march to- 
wards London, and upon «Jhis approach, the offi- 
cers who had depofed the parliament found them- 
felvcs almoft deferted, and at length compelled to 
reGgn ^Ae ^authority they had ufurped. When he 
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reached St. Alban's, he fent a letter to the houfe, 
defiling that London fliould be cleared of all other 
troops to make way for his approach. This de- 
mand awakened the fufpicion of the parliament, 
but they were relu£bantly obliged to comply. He 
entered London in triumph at the head of bis 
army, and repaired to the council of ftate, but 
refufed to take the oath of abjuration, (hrewdiy ob- 
ferving, that the fewer oaths were taken, the clean- 
er would the confciences be. He next examined 
his officers, and having fecured their concurrence, 
he reftored thofe members to the parliament who 
long (ince had been fecluded before the trial of the 
king. 

The Independents, who b^^d voted for the trial 
of Charles, were now greatly out-numbered j and 
it was foon feen that the royal party was likely to 
prevail. The republicans, who, though they hated 
a proteftor, ftill more feared the royal refentment, 
endeavoured to perfuade Monck to aflume the 
fover-eign power, in imitation of Cromwell. He 
rejefted their advice, ?.nd in the mean time gave 
the king private intimation of his defigns, new- 
modelled the army, quelled an incipient infur- 
reftion, and prepared all things for his reftoration. 

Nothing now was wanting, but the authority 
and confent of a free parliament, to - ^^ ^ 
fettle the fluftuating conftitution. ^' ^' ^®^'9- 
On the twenty-fifth of April, 1660, the new 
parliament met in both houfcs, after the manner 
of their anoeftors. They immediately voted that 
th.e government ought to be veiled in a king, lords 
and commons. On ,the eight of May Charles If. 
was proclaimed in London •, on the twenty-fixth 
he arrived at Dover 5 on the twenty-ninth he paffed 
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on to Whitehall, through ^ an innumerable multi- 
tude of people, who rent the air with their acc]a« 
mations. The wretched kingdom, long torn with 
faftion, and opprefTed by its own flruggles for free- 
dom, once more began to refpire ; fanaticifm, with 
all its train of melancholy terrors and cruelty, was 
now difpelled ; the arts of peace began to return ; 
but, unhappily, the arts of luxury entered in their 
train. 



LETTER XLVL 

IT will undoubtedly aftonifh poftcrity, when they 
find a whole nation making thefe fudden changes 
from abfolute liberty to the moft fubmiffive obedi- 
ence ; at one time almoft unanimoufly. declaring 
againft monarchy, and foon after, with the moft 
A n ^j: unbounded flattery, folicitincj the 

A. D. lOOO. /v 1 , r U-^ rw^y 

ihackles,of arbitrary power. The 
parliament, which had before fo vehemently 
oppofed- the late monarch, poflefled of every virtue, 
were now profufe in their fubmiffions to his fuc- 
cefTor, whofe chara£ler flood in no competition with 
that of his father. 

They firfl ordained, that the bodies of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradfhaw, fhould be dug from their 
graves, and dragged to~^ the place of execution ; 
there to continue hanging the whole day, and then 
to be interred under the gallows. Of thofe who 
♦ fat in judgment on the late monarch's trial, fome 
were dead, and fome were thought worthy to find 
pardon ; ten only out of fourfcore were devoted to 
immediate deftrucSlion. Thefe were enthufiafls, 
who had all along a6led from principle, and bore 
their fate with all the confidence of martyrs. They 
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had been formerly cruel themfelves, and they were 
now in turn treated with fhocking ^ ^ ^^ 
inhumanity : the executioners, not 
content with performing the office of death, adde4 
* infult to their tortures \ the fufFerers, to a man, 
thanked God for being permitted to die for his* 
caufe, and braved the fury of their oppreffors with 
manly contempt. 

Their death feemed to infpire a few dcfperate 
enthufiafts with the moft ftrange confidence that 
ever deluded a poor ignorant party. One Venner, 
"who expefted the immediate coming of Chrift upon 
earth, appeared in the ftreets of London in arms, 
^ at the head of threcfcore enthufiafts like himfelf, 
and declared againft any other monarch but king 
Jefus. They had been wrought into fuch a pitch 
of phrenzy as to believe themfelves invulnerable, 
and fought as men confident of viftory. The few 
Turvivors of their defeat were taken, tried, condemn- 
^ed and executed ; they aiErmed to the laft, that, 
if they had been deceived, the Lord himfelf con- 
curred in, the impofture. 

It was now feared that the tide of loyalty would 
bear down all the former mounds of freedom \ the 
parliament feemed to concuij" in alf the defigns of 
the court, and even to anticipate its wifhes. But 
though the king was eftabliflied, his old faithful 
'friends, and followers of his family, were left 
unrewarded. There were numbers who had 
fought for his father, and for him, and had loft 
their all in his fervice,^ ftill pining in want and 
.xnifery ; while their perfscutors, who profiting by 
the troubles of their country, had acquired fortunes 
during the civil war, were ftill permited to enjoy 
them without moleftation. The fuiFerers petition- 
ed in vain: Charles was no way remarkable for 

F3^ 
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gratitude j his pleafures, his flatterers, and concu' 
bines, engrofled all his attention, and exhauflcd his 
$nances : the unhappy cavaliers murmured without 
redrefs ; he 'fled from their gloomy expoftulations 
to fcenes of mirth, riot, and feftivity, 

The kingdom now feemed to be converted into 
a theatre of debauchery, which had before been a 
fcene of blood. The Independents were no longer 
to be feen ; the Puritans were reftrained ; the hor- 
rors of tlie late war were the fubjedb of ridicule ; 
the formality and the ignorance of fe<Slaries, were 
difplayed upon the ftage, and even laughed at in 
the pulpit. The king had no religion 3 and, tho' 
he permitted the perfecution of fedlaries, it was 
merely from political motives. The late miferies 
of the nation were not fufficient to deter a few 
defperate fanatics from attempting to excite them 
afrefli ; they laid a fcheme for furprifing feveral 
towns in the North, and raifing a general infurrec- 
tion The miniftry difcovered the plot before 
it was ripe for execution : thirty of the confpl^. 
rators were taken and executed ; and this plot #tos 
a pretext for continuing the parliament then fitting, 
and repealing -the a6l for triennial parliaments, as 
being dangerous in times of commotion. 

The Bnglifli parliament feemed willing to make 
the king reparation for their former difobedience, 
and the Scots • were flill more fanguine in the 
expreffions of their attachment. Had Charles been 
an aftive monarch, he might have now become an 
abfolute one. They confirmed the do£lrine of 
paflive obedience by a folemn aft ; they afligned 
him a revenue of twelvq hundred thoufand pounds, 
exclufive of the expence neceiTary for fitting ai\d 
Supplying the fleet. None of his predeceflTors were 
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ever poflefled of fuch a large revenue ; neverthc- 
lefs, his prodigality rendered him indigent^ and, 
inftead of defiring an afcendancy over his parlia- 
ment/ he was content to be an humble and continual 
dependent on their bounty. 

His prodigality, his libertinifm, and the famili- 
arity with which he permitted himfelf to be treated 
by his fubjedls, fodn began to alter their fentiments 
from a veneration for royalty to a contempt of his 
pcrfon and adminiftration. He declared war 

again ft Holland, merely to have an ^ y^ ,^ 

-* •. r r J- i^. A. D. 1662. 

opportumty of. fpending upon his 

pleafures a part of thofe fums granted him by 
parliament for the fupport of a fleet and army. 
This war was carried on with doubtful fuccefs ; but 
the alarm which the nation received from kuyter 
the Dutch admiral's attempting to fail up the river 
Thames, ftill more difgufted them againft their 
governor. Immediate dangers, though fmall, in- 
fluence the mind with greater force than diftant, 
though terrible calamities. They now called to 
mind the adminiftration of Cromwell, when the 
people enjoyed fecurity at home, and were refpefted 
abroad ; they recolledled that ufurper's vigorous 
labours for the good' of the nation, and compared 
them with thofe of the prefent effeminate and un- 
fuccefsful reign. 

Natural and accidental calamities feem to unite 
themfelves to thofe brought on by bad management. 
A plague ravaged London, which fwept away more 
than one hundred thoufand of its inhabitants ; 
and foon after, the city was almoft entirely de- 
ftroyedby a conflngration. which rag- ^ ^^ 
ed for three days without mtermilhon. 
The fpirit of the people foon furmounted thefe ca- 
lamities} London foon rofe more beautiful from its 
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its aftres ; the ftrccts w^tc built anew more fpacious 
and convenient than before ; and their diftrefs foon 
became their advantage. 

But neither war, nor accident, nor the mur- 
murs of the people could abate the paflion for gal- 
lantry, pkafure, and expence, that reigned in the 
court through the king's example. He had im- 
bibed all that fpirit of levity, during his refidence 
in France, for which that kingdom is remarkable. 
Thoogh he had been married ibon after his reilo-« 
ration to the Infanta of Portugal, he kept feveral 
miftrefles, by whom he had natural iflue. Amoi^g 
this number were m;idemoifelle Querouaille, a 
French woman, whom he created dutchefsof Poitf- 
mouth ; Mrs. Palmer, whom he made a countefs ^ 
and Nel Gwyn and Mrs. Davis, aftreffes taken from 
the theatre. 

But, though the court was thus loft to decency, 
the paffion for uniformity in religion in the nation 
feemcd to revive. The parliament was equally 
fet againft the prefbyterians and the papifts, an 
J Ti fi" ^^ ^'^^ made called the TeJl-AHy 
'^* importing, that every perfon in office 
and employment fhould take the oaths of allegiance 
and fupremacy, receive the facrament in fome 
pariih church before competent witnefles, and fub- 
fcribe a declaration, renouncing the doftrine of 
tranfubftanriation. This was levelled againft the 
duke of York, the king's brother, who had pro- 
fefled himfelf a papift, and whom the pailiament 
fecretly aimed at excluding from the throne. The 
fears and difcontents of the nation *were vented 
without reftraint:' the apprehenfions of a popifh 
fucceflbr, an abandoned court, a parliament tl\at 
had continued without a new eleftion, for fevcn- 
teen years \ an alliance cemented with France \ 
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the fecret enemy of England and the proteftant re- 
ligion 5 and an unfuccefsful and expenfivc war with 
Holland) their natural allies ; all gave caufe to kin- 
dle a fpirit of indignation among the people. The 
court tried every method, but in vain, to fatisfy 
thefe murmurs, or appeafe them. Even the cofFee- 
houfes were fupprefled, where fuch topies were gene- 
rally debated. 

This univerfal ferment, as may eafily be ima- 
gined, broke out into an alarm. When the fpirit 
of the Englifh is once excited, they either find ob- 
jefts of refentment, or they make them. The 
rumour of a popifh confpiracy was firft propa- 
gated, and one Titus Oates foon ap- ^ r\ jr o 
- J . . . r ,. ^X A. D. 1678. 

pe^ired to give it confirmation, li- ' 

tus Oates had been from his youth an indigent and 
infamous adventurer.* He was abandoned, illite- 

• rate, and (liamelefs. He had been once iiidicSed 

• for perjury, afterwards chaplain of a man of war, 
and difmifled for unnatural practices. He then pro- 
fefled himfelf a Roman catholic, welit to the^Je- 
fuit's college at St. Omer, but was difmifled after 

• fome refidence there with infamy. He then r^- 
■ turned to London, filled with projects of revenge ; 

and the animofities of this unhappy nation foon 
appeared a proper plape of nourifhraent to give this 
viper's virulence effeG. He depofed upon oath, 
that the jefuits, feveral of whom he named, and 
who were foon after taken upj had tried the king 
under the name of the Black Baftardy condemned 
him as an heretic, and refoived, to deprive him of 
life ; that feveral attempts had been made without 
fuccefs ; and that not only the king's brother, but 
even the queen, were privy to the defign. The 
houfe of commons immediately took fire at this 
pretended confpiracy : they petitioned for removing 
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the queen, rewarded Oates with a penfion of twelve 
hundred pounds, and immediately ordered the con- 
fpirators to be tried in the courts of juftice. Seve- 
ral jefuits were tried ; their very ptofeffion was at 
that time fufBcient to deftroy them : before a partial 
judge and an exafperated jury no mercy could be 
expefVed, and feveral, though apparently innocent, 
were executed as traitors upon this mifcreant's in- 
formation. Coleman, the didce of York's fecretary, 
Ireland, Pickering, Grove, Fenwrick, and Whitc- 
Ji Ti \6n ^^^^^> were among the firft that fell ; 
'^ they died declaring their innocence to 
the lad moment of their lives. 

While the proteflants were labouring to humble 
both the puritans and the papifts, thefe two parties 
were at the fame time mutually employed in ruining 
each other. Plot was fet againft plot ; that contrived 
by Oates was called the Jefuits plot ; that fet to op- 
pofe it was called by the name of the MtaUtub pht^ 
as the fcheme of the confpiTracy was found hidden 
in a meal- tub. This was a defign ags^inft Oates ; 
for his perjuries had drawn upon him the furious 
refentment of the catholic party : they were deter- 
mined to take away his life, by the fame falfe evi- 
dence by which he had taken the lives of fo many of 
their fraternity. 

Of all thefe plots tending to diftutb the peace 
dfthe kingdom, it is faid the earl of Shaftcibury 
was at the bottom : he had been a member of the 
long parliament in the civil wars, and had gained 
great influence among the prelbyterians ; he had 
infinuated himfelf into the confidence of Crom- 
well, and afterwards employed his credit in for- 
warding the reftoration : he had been made one 
of the privy-council in the prefent reign, but was 
ejefted thence for the duplicity of his ^condu£l \ 
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he was poflefied of uncommon abilities^ joined with 
turbulence^ diflimulationy and unbounded ambition. 
It was thought that this nobleman, in revenge for 
his difgrace at court, headed the demagogue faction, 
and alarmed the King with unceafing dangers. 

He artfully increafed the people's apprehenfions 
of a popifh fuccefibr, and, by his intcreft, brought 
a bill into the houfe of commons for the exclufion 
of James Duke of York from the fucceffion. In 
the national animofity raifed againil papifts, it was 
no difficult matter to have it paiTed tlirough the 
houfe of commons ; but, being prefented to the 
houfe of pee^s, it was thrown out by a great majori- 
ty. ^ 

The commons were greatly iticenfed at this re- 
pulfe, but particularly their anger fell upon the 
Earl of Halifax, who exerted himfelf in the oppo- 
Ction. Halifax difregarded their anger, fecure in 
confcious innocence. But their rage fell with 
more weight upon Lord StafFord, who had long 
been a prifoner in the Tower, upon the depofition 
of Oates. Notwithftanding his age, his weak in-« 
tellers, and the juftnefs of his defence, he was 
arraigned, condemned, and executed for a plot, 
which had its only foundation in perjury and fub- 
ordination. All things threatened a renewal of 
the former troubles from which the kingdom had 
been but lately fet free. The commons prefented 
petition after petition to the King, defiring the 
punifliment of papifts, and. the a- ^ t^ ^o 
bridgement of- the royal prerogative. 
They fecmed willing to intimidate the King, or to 
inflame the nation. At length Charles fhewed a 
degree of fortitude that furprifed even his friends, 
he rejedlcd their petitions with contempt, and 
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diifolved the parliament that had abufed their pow- 
er. 

The ftate of the nation at that time, with regard 
to religion, was thus : The principal men at court, 
if they profefled any, were of the eftabliihed church: 
fo were all the men of great property, as well as the 
dregs of the people ; but that boidy of men who 
voted at eleftions, placed between a ftate of opu- 
lence and penury, were in general prefbyterians : 
they were, therefore, willing to return reprefenta- 
tives only of that perfuafion. 

Charles, however, was refolved to try one par- 
liament more, and appointed them to meet him at 
Oxford, the city of London having long been 
difpleafing, by reafon of their republican princi- 
ples. The new parliament, however, feemed ftill 
more turbulent than the former j the members came 
armed, and attended by their friends and ad- 
herents, as if they expefted to fight, and not to de- 
liberate : the reprcfentatives of London ^were, 
in particular, attended by a numerous body of 
horff^men, wearing cockades, infcribed. No Popery ! 
No Slavery! To declaim againft popery, was the 
voiceof fadtion in the laft reign, and fuch it was 
in the prefent. The fame fpirit that had animat- 
ed the former parliament, Teemed redoubled in 
this. They infilled on the bill for excluding the 
duke of York from the fucceflion ; they perfifted 
in declaring that all papifts r;fi^ould be baniflied, 
and their children educated in the proteftant reli- 
gion ; thai: the doftrine of paflSve obedience was 
injurious to the rights of fociety. In a word, the 
leaders of the oppofition were refolved to be dif- 
pleafed with every meafure the King could propofe, ' 
and prepared to recal the former ariftpcracy into 
tht kingdom. Charles, feeing that nothing could 
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he cxpeftcd from counfels managed by party, and 
not deliberation, once more diiTolved this parlia- 
ment, with a ftedfaft refolution of never calling 
another. 

This was a ftroke they had never expefted, and 
which the times alone could juftify. From the 
moment the royal and parliamentary commotions 
were ended, Charles feemed to rule with defpotic 
power, and was refolved to leave to his fuccelTor, 
the faults and the misfortunes of his adminiflration. 
His temper, which had been always eafy and mer- 
ciful, became arbitrary, and even cruel j he enter- 
tained fpies and informers round the throne, and 
imprifoned all fuch as he thought mod daring in 
their defigns. He refolved to humble the prcfby- 
terians ; thefe were diverted of their employments, 
and their places filled with fuch as approved the 
do£lrine of non-refiftance. The clergy teftificd 
their zeal to the court by their writings and fer- 
mons. The partizans of the king were mod nu- 
merous, but thofc of the oppofite fadlion were more 
entcrprifing: the mutual animofity of each was 
inflamed into rage and rancour, and the king open- 
ly declared himfelf at the he::d of a faftion. The 
city of London particularly fell under his refent- 
ment ; he deprived them of their charter, and only 
reflored it when he had fubjefted the ele£tion of the 
magiftrates to his immediate authority. 

Such an arbitrary adminiflration could not fail of 
exciting new infurreftions. Several noblemen, a- 
mong whom were the duke of Monmouth, the king's 
natural fon, the lords Shaftefbury, Ruflel, Grey 
and others, entered into a combination . ^- ^^ " 
to deftroy the king, which was called * ' ^ ' 
afterwards the Ryehoufe Plot. The confpirators 
met at the houfe of one Shepherd^ a wine-merchant 

Vol. II. G 
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where they propofed a rifing in Londpn, Briftol, 
Devonfhire, and Chefliire. They agreed upon a 
declaration for juftifying their defign ; but the 
fcheme was at firil delayed from the difficulty of the 
preparations previevs to taking the field, and foon 
after difcovered by one Keilingi who ezpe&ed to 
earn a pardon for himfelf by impeaching his aflbci- 
ates. As the plot began to open) new informers 
came in ; Monmouth abfconded. Grey efcaped the 
meflenger who had been fent to arreit him, Ruflel 
was committed to the Tower, and Shaftefl>ury, who 
forefaw the danger, had taken refuge in Holland. 
liOrd Eflex, Sidney the famous legiflator, and 
Hampden, grandfon to him of that name who re- 
fufed to pay the tax of (hip -money, were informed 
againft, and committed to confinement. 

The principal informer upon this occaGon was 
lord Howard, a man every way debauched, and 
who was willing to accept infamy for fafety : by 
his evidence Ruflel and Sidney were condemned, 
and died with that intrepidity which was worthy 
a better caufe. While thefe men were thus execut- 
ed, Monmouth was in the mean time foliciting Us 
pardon ; and he who was mofl culpable, as his 
crime was mofl unnatural, eafily obtained it. 
. The feverities exercifed in the latter part of this 
retgn arofe merely from the influence of £he duke 
of York, who was as much inclined to cruelty by 
nature as his brother Charles was prone to for- 
givenefs. His authority was become terrible even 
to the miniftry ; by his advice the king feized 
upon all the charters of the corporations, in order 
te extort money for having them renewed. Parti- 
ality and oppreffion were the inftruments of his 
power, and bigotry and innovation the obje^s of 
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his wi{h. At this period the reigo of Charles was 
as abfolute as that of any monarch in Chriftendom, 
and new difcontents and ' treaibns were fecretly dif- 
fafing their poifon, while the fpirit of liberty flill 
firuggled hard againft the fpirit of obedience, which 
the clergy attempted to inculcate. Another civil 
war threatened the nation, dill more dreadful than 
the former, as the^ forces were more equally divided : 
but Charles happily died before ihofe calamities 
could, return *, he was fuddenly feized with an apo- 
plectic fit, in the fifty fourth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. The people though they 
ddfpifed his adminiftration, loved his perfon ; they 
were willing to bear with the faults of one, whofe 
whole behaviour was a continued inftance of good- 
nature and afiability ; but they were by no means 
willing to grant the fame indulgence to his fucceflbr, 
whom they hated for his pride, his religion, his 
cruelty, and conne^ons. He was unfit to walk in 
the irregular fleps of his predecefTor : and, when he 
purfued the fame rout, fatal experience foon con- 
vinced him^ that he had miijtaken himfelf and the 
people he attempted to command. 

But, though England, during the reign of Clftr- 
les, feemed, in fome meafure, agitated like the 
ocean after a ftorm, yet commerce continued to 
increafe with its ufual celerity and fuccefs. The 
manufacture of certain (luffs, glafs, copper, iteel, 
paper, hats, and (lockings, was now brought to 
perfe£iion. Upon the banifhing of the protedants 
from France, numbers came and fettled here, and 
brought their arts with them. This application 
to arts and commerce, gave England great weight 
in the balance of Europe } Britain became the cen- 
ter of politics and arms. Though literature was but 
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little encouraged by the fovereign, yet the learned 
made great proficiency in every department of fci- 
ence ; and the philofophers of England began to 
take the lead : Newton, Tillotfon, Burnet, Hobbes, 
and Shaftesbury, enlarged the land-marks of human 
knowledge ; Butler, Dryden, Otway, gave ftrength 
and propriety to the language. In a word the cha- 
rafter of the nation now began to alter ; the natu- 
ral rudenefs of the inhabitants began to take a po- 
lifti from good breeding, and Britifh ferocity to me- 
liorate into focial j^olitenefs. 

LETTER XLVII. 



AS we defcend, we find the materials for Eng- 
lifh hiilory increafe : the minuted tranfaftions 
are recorded with prolixity ; and thefe, however dry 
and unimproving to fome, are yet both intcrefting 
and fatisfac3.ory to others. In fuch a profufion of 
materials I mult be content rather to give the fpi- 
rit of the following reigns, than pretend to exhibit 
an hillorical detail of particular interefts and in- 
tripies. It will be enough to mark thofe ftrong 
outlines that may probably efcape the wreck of 
time, when the internal colouring fhall fade. As 
hiftory increafes in time by the addition of new c- 
vents an epitome becomes more neceffary to a- 
bridgc its excrefcences. 

The duke of York, who fucceeded his brother 

J n AQ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ °^ ^^"S James the Se- 
^' cond, had been bred a papift, an J 
was (Irongly bigotted to his principles.. It is the 
property of that religion, almoft ever, to contraft 
the fphere of the underilanding ; and, until peo- 
ple are^ in fome meafure, difengaged from its 
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prejudices, it 18 impofEble to lay a juft claim to ex- 
teafive views, or confiftency of defign. The 
intelkfts of this piince were naturally weak, and 
his bigotted principles ftill rendered them more ' 
feeble : he conceived the ridiculous projeft of 
reigning in the arbitrary manner of his predecef- 
for, and changing the eflabliflied religion of his 
country, at a time when his perfon was hated, 
and the eitablifhed religion was uniyerfally approv- 
ed. 

The people of England were now entirely changed 
from what they had been in the times of Henry, 
Mary and Elizabeth, who had altered religion at 
will. Learning was now as much cultivated by the 
laity as by the priefthood ; every man now pretend* 
ed to think for himfelf, and had rational grounds 
for his opinioxi. In the beginning of the reformation, 
the monarchs had only to bring over the clergy, in 
ofder totally to change the modes of belief y for 
the people were entirely guided by their pallors. 
To influence the prie(lhood was an eafy t^(k : the 
hopes of preferment, or the fears of degradation, 
entirely fub]e<Sled the confcienccs of the clergy to 
the royal will. Such it was then ; but the circum- 
(lances of the nation were, at prefent, entirely alter- 
ed ; and to make a change in religion, it would 
have been neceflfary to tamper with every individual 
in the (late. But Jame^ had no idea of the alterati^ 
on of circumftances ; his (ituation, he thought, fup- 
plied him with authority, and his zeal furniflied 
him with hope of accomplifliing this chimerical de- 
fign. 

The fuccefs he met with in crufhing a rebelHoni 
in the opening of his reign, feemed to jtromife s^ 
favourable omen towards the completion of hi's 
iTiibc». The du^e of Monmoutb| who hs^d long 

9 d 
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been at the head of faftion, and inflamed ali the 
difcontents that molefted the late king's reign, was 
no^v refolved to aim at the crown. He was the 
darling of the people ; and fome averred that the 
king had married his mother, and owned his legi- 
timacy at his death. The earl of Argyle feconded 
his views, and they formed the fcheme of a double 
infurredlion. Argyle firft landed in Scotland, pub- 
jd j^ ^o lifhed his manifeftoes, put himfelf at * 

^' the head of two thoufand five hun- 
dred men, and attempted to influence the nation; 
but a formidable body of the king's forces coming 
againft him, his army fell away, and he himfelf, 
after being wounded in attempting to efcape, was 
taken by a peafant, (landing up to his neck in wa- 
ter. Being brought to Edinburgh, he prepared for . 
death, well knowing that it was not in the king's na- 
ture to forgive an enemy. 

The duke of Monmouth was not more fortu- 
nate : he failed from the Texel with three veflels, 
and arrived on the coafts of DorfetChire with 
about fourfcore followers. The^country foon flock- 
ed to his ftandard, and in two days his army was 
increafed to two thoufand men. The earl of Fe- 
verfham was fent to oppofe him, and took poft at 
Sedgemore, a village . in Somerfetfhire. Mon- 
mouth refolved to fight him , and began his march, 
about eleven in the night, with profound filence ; 
but the royalifts were prepared for his reception. 
The a6tion began at day-break. Lord Grey, who 
commanded the duke of Monmouth's horfe, was 
routed at the firft onfet. The duke at the head 
of his infantry,, bravely maintained his ground, 
until he was charged in flank by the enemy's horfe, 
vrhohad been juft now viftorious. A total rout 

^ued y three hundred wcie killed ia the engage^ 
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xnent, and a thoufand in the purfuit. The duke 
cfcaped the carnage, and in a fhephcrd's difguifc, 
fled on foot, attended by a faithful companion, 
who had followed his fortunes into England. Thus 
they travelled onward towards Dorfetfliire, till, 
quite exhaufted with hunger and fatigue, they lay 
down in a field, and covered themfelves with ftub- 
ble. In this forlorn fituation he was found, with 
fome peafe in his pocket, which he had gathered 
in the fields to fuftain life. His fpirit funk with 
his misfortunes : he wrote to the king ; implored 
his mercy. The king gave him an audience, as if 
willing to fatisfy his vengeance with the fight of a 
rival's mifery j but his death was determined, and 
no intreaties could extort royal clemency. On 
the fcaifold he refumed his former courage, handled 
the ax, declared that he meant well to the nation, 
and his head was cut off, but not till after the third 
blow. 

But it were happy for the nation, and fortunate 
for the king, if the blood that was already Ihed had 
been thought a fufficient expiation for the late of- 
fence. The viftorious army behaved with the moft 
favage cruelty to the prifoners taken after the battle. 
Their inhumanity was properly feconded by JefFe- 
ries, who was fent on the weftern circuit to try the 
infurgents. His furious third of blood being in- 
flamed by continual intoxication, he threatened, 
calumniated, and thi-ew afide even the appearance of 
clemency. Men and women indifcriminately felt 
the cfl^efts of his favage zeal 5 and not lefs than two 
hundred and fifty perfons expired under circum- 
ftances of wanton cruelty. Cruel kings ever find 
cruel minifters. 

It was not to be expefted, that thefe butcheries 

Qoxii acquire ihe king the levo ex the cAifideaee 
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of his people^ or teiul to alter their opinions, as 
they rather expited the fecret abhorrence of every 
honed man; yet he thought this a time favour- 
able fdr the carrying on his fcheme of religion and 
arbitrary government. An attempt at arbitrary 
power in Charles was, in fome meafure, excuit 
able, as he had a republican faction to oppofe ; and 
it might have been prudent at that time to over- 
ftep juftice, in order to attain fecurity : but the 
fame defigns in James were as unneceflary as 
intpra£licable, (ince there were few republicans re«> 
maining, and the people were fatisfied with limited 
monarchy. But this weak and deluded monarch 
was refolved to imitate one or two princes of Eu- 
rope, who had juft before rendered themfelves 
abfolute \ and he was incited to this projedt by 
/Lewis XIV. whofecretly defired his deftruftion. 
Thus inftigated he began his defigns with the 
meafures which he fhould not have ufed till their 
completion. He fent a fplendid embaffy to Rome, 
to acknowledge his obedience to the pope. Inno«. 
cent, who then filled the chair, was too good a 
politician to approve thofe childifh meafures, and 
gave his ambaffador a very cool reception. He was 
ienfible that the king was openly ftriking at tbofo 
laws and opinions, which, it was his buOnefs to 
undermine with (ilence and fecurity. The cardinals 
were even heard facetioufly to declare, that the king 
jhould be excommunicated for thus endea'L*ouring to 
overturn the f mall remains of papery thai yet fuhftfied in 
England. 

James, notwithftanding thefe difcouragenientSj, 
was yet refolved to profecute his favourite fcheme 
with vigour. Upon every occafion the catholics 
(hared his confidence and favour. Hugh Peters, 

his -confeflill^ ruled his goa(gieoce| and drove U|m 
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blindljr forward to attempt innovation. He be- 
came every day more and more ambitious of mak- 
ing converts ; the earl of Sunderland facrificed his 
religion to his ambition ; the earl of Rochefter loft 
his employment of treafurer, for refufing to alter 
his religion. The king ftooped fo low as to his 
officers : a rough foldier one day anfwered his re- 
monflrances by faying that he was pre-engaged, for 
he had promifed the king of Morocco, when he 
was quartered at Tangiers, that, fhould he ev«er 
change his^ religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

An eccleCaftical court was erefted, with power 
to punifh all delinquents, or fuch fo ^ ^^ ^« , 
reputed by the court, with all man- * * ^ 
ner of ecclefiaftical cenfure. The vice-chancel- 
lor of Cambridge was fummoned before this court 
for having refufed to admit one Francis, a Bene- 
di£line monk, to the degree of mader of arts : 
the vice-chancellor was deprived of his office, but 
the univcrfity perfifted in their refufal, and the 
king thought proper to defift from his purpofe. 
The vice-prefident and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxford were treated with more fc verity. 
They refufed to admit one Farmer, a new convert, 
and one of a profligate life, who was nominated 
by the king to the place of prefident, now become 
vacant. The king next nominated Parker, bifhop 
of Oxford : but he was equally obnoxious for the 
fame reafoms. The king repaired in perfon to 
Oxford : he reproached the fellows with infolence 
and difobedience ; but neither he nor his mini- 
fters, ceiild prevail to alter the refolutions of this 
fociety. The fellows were expelled by his order, 
and their places filled with papifts, who he knew 
would be more obedient to his commands. 

His defigns hitherto were fufficently manifeft ; 
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but he waa now rcfolved entirely to throw off the 
made By his pexmifiion the pope's nuncio made 
his public entry into' "Windfor in his pontificals, 
preceded by the crofs, and' attended by a great 
number of monks^ in the habit of their refpeflive 
orders. He next publiihed a declaration for liberty 
of confcience, by which all reftraints upon popery 
>¥ere taken away. The church of England took 
the alarm. The peculiar animofity of the people 
againft the catholic religion proceeded not \t(i 
from religious than temporal motives. It is the' 
fpirit of thiit. religion to favour arbitrary power, 
and its reproach, to encourage perfecution. The 
Englifh had too often fmarted under both, to be 
willing again* to fubmit to either* Scven> bifhops, 
who had received the king's exprefs orders to caufe 
this declaration of liberty of confcience to be read 
in their churches:, refufed to comply. They drew 
up a modeft petition to excufe their refufalj which 
only ferved to increafe the king's refentment and 
rage% They were cited before the council, and 
^ D ^8 ^^^ adhered to their former refolution 
'''with that'firranefs which is the cba-: 
raS^riftic of virtue* The attorney-general was 
ordered to profecute them for publifhing fedition, • 
and abridging the king's prerogative. They were 
committed ptifoners to the Tower, condoled 
thither amidd: the prayers and condolence of an 
incredible multitude of the populace, who regarded 
them as fufFerers for truth. The day appointed* 
for their, trial arrived. This caufe was looked 
upon as the crifis of Engliih freedom. The council • 
managed the debate on both fides with learning 
and candour : the jury withdrew into a chamber, 
where they pafled the whole night, but next mom* 
ing returned into court, and declared the biihops 
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not guilty. The joy of tbe people on this occa- 
fion, was inexpreffible : the whole city^ and the 
country around, ieemed at once to catch the ihouts 
of exultation} they even reached the camp, where 
-ihekingwas then fitting at dinner, who heard them 
with incUgnation and amazement. 

If' the biihops teftified the readinefs of martyrs 

-in fupport of their religion, James fliewed no lefs 

obftinacy in his attasipts towards the eAablifhment 

- of his own. Finding the clergy averfe to his defigns, 
' he next tried what he could do with the army. He 

thought, if one regiment would promife implicit obe- 
dience, their exaAlple would foon induce others to 
Ihe fame compliance. He ordered one of the regi- 
ments to be drawn up in his prefence, and defired 
that fuch as were againft his late declaration of li- 
<berty fbould lay dOMm their arms. He was fur- 
jprifod to fee the whole battalion ground their arms, 

- except two officers and a few Roman catholic fol- 

- diers. 

Oppofition onlv^ Served to increafe the infatuated 
monarch's zeal ; ne was continually (limulated by 
liis queen and bis priefts to proceed raflily on* 
ward. But he was particularly urged on by the 
Jefuit' Peters, his confeflbr, an ambitious and in- 
triguing prieft, whom fome hiftorians have even 
ai^ciifed of being th^ creature of the prince of 
Orange, the - king*s fon-in-law, who had long 
lince conceived hopes of feizing the crown. James 
now, therdfore, iflued orders for profecuting all 
thofe clergymen who had forborne to read his de- 
cl^tatton. He placed one GiBFord, a doflor of 
the Sorbonne, at the head of Magdalen-college, 
and likewife nominated him to the fee of Oxford, 
iately become vacant. Every member of the 
church of England now faw their danger ; and 
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whigs and tories united their efforts to oppofe it. 

William, prince of Orange, had married Mary 
the daughter of king James. This prince had been 
early immerfed in danger, calamities, and politics i 
the defigns of France, and the turbulence of Hol- 
land, had ferved to fharpen his talents, and given 
him a propenfity for intrigue. This great politician 
and foldier concealed beneath a phlegmatic appear- 
ance, a mod violent and boundlefs ambition ; all 
his aftions were levelled at power, while his dif- 
courfe never betrayed the wifhes of his heart. His 
temper was cold and fevere, his genius aftive and 
piercing : he was valiant without oilentation, and 
ipolitic without addrefs ; difdaining the pleafures, 
or the elegancies of life^ yet eager after the phantom 
of pre-eminence. He was no ftranger to the mur- 
murs of the Englifh, and was refolved to turn them 
to his intereft : he therefore accepted the invita- 
tion of the nobility and others, and (till more wil- 
lingly embarked in the caufe, as he found the male- 
contents had concerted their meafufes with pru- 
dence and fecrecy. 

A fleet was equipped fufficient to tranfport fif- 
teen thoufand troops : and it was at firft given out 
that this armament was defigned againft France. 
James, at length, began to fee his own errors and 
the difcon tents of the people ; he would now have 
retradled his meafures in favour of Popery, but it 
was too late : the fleet of the prince wad already 
failed, and had landed thirteen thoufand troops at 
the village of Broxholme, in Torbay. 

The expeftations of the prince of Orange feemed 
at firft, to be fruftrated ; very few Englifhmen of- 
fered him their fervices, though the people were, 
in general, well affedled to his defign. Slight rcr 
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;j>ulfes were not fufficient to intimidate a general 
Vho had, iFrom early youth, encountered adver- 
iity ; he continued ten days in expeftation of be- 
ing joined with the malecontents without fuccefs ^ 
but, juft when he begati tb'deljberate about reim- 
barking his forces, he wias joined by fcveral perfons 
of confequence, and the country-people came flock- 
ing to his standard. From this day his numbers 
began to incre^fe ; the nobility, which had 'com- 
pofed the couPrt and council of King Jarties, now 
left their old maftet to fcrlicit proteftion from the 
new. 

Lewis XlV. had long forefeen this defcftion, 
and had formerly offered the king thirty thoufand 
men for his fecurity. This was then refufed by 
James, by the adrice of Sunderland, his favourite, 
vrho was fecretly in the yitercft of the prince of 
Orange. James however, now requefted' affiftancc 
Trom France, when it ^zs too late. He wrote in 
vain to Leopold, emperor of Germany, who only 
returned for anfwer, that what he had forefeen had 
happened. He had fome dependence on his fleet, 
"but they were entirely difafftfted. In a word, 
his interefts were deferted by all ; for he had long 
defertid them hirtifelf. He was at the head of an ar \ 
my of twenty thcfufand men, and it is poflible, that, 
had he led them to the tombat without granting 
them time for deliberation, they might have 
*ibught in his favour: but he was involved in a 
mazeof fears and fufpicions ; the defeftion of thofe 
he nioft confided in took away his power of deliber- 
ation, and his perplexity was increafed, when told 
that the prince of Denmark and Anne j his favourite 
^daughter, had gone over to the prince of Orange 
In tftis exigence he could not reprefs his tears, and 
Vol. U. H 
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in the agony* of his heart was heard to exclaim God 
help me, my own children have for faken me ! 

He now hung over the precipice of deftruftion ; 
invaded by one fon-in-law, abandoned by another, 
hated by his fubjefts, and detefted by thofe who 
had fufTered beneath his cruehy. He aflembled 
the few nobleman who dill adhered to his interefts, 
and demanded their advice and 'affiftance. Ad- 
dreffing himfelf to the earl of Bedford, father to 
lord RuffeU who was beheaded by James's intrigues 
in the preceding reign, My lordy faid he, you are an 
honeji man^ have great credit^ and can do me Ji^nal 
fervice, Ah^ Sir^ replied the earl, / am old arid fee* 
ilcy lean do you but little fervice \ hut I once had a 
fon that could have * ajjijled youy but he if no more, 
James was fo struck with this reply, that he could 
not fpeak for fome minutes. 

The king was naturally timid ; and fome coun- . 
fellors about him, either (haring his fears, or bribed 
by the prince, contributed to increafe his appre- 
henfions. They reminded him of the fate of 
Charles I. and aggravated the turbulence of his peo- 
ple. He was at length, perfuaded to think of fly- 
ing from a nation [he could no longer govern, and 
^f taking refuge at the court of France ; where he 
.'was fure of finding affillance and protedlion. 
Thus inftru^ed, he firft fent away his queen, who 
arrived fafely at Calais ; and foon after, difguifing 
himfelf in a plain drefs . he went down to Fever- 
fham, and embarked on board a fmall vcflel for 
France. But his misfortunes ftill continued to 
follow him J the 'veflel was detained by the com- 
mon people, who not knowing their fovercign, 
robbed, infulted and abufed him. He was now 
jperfuaded by the earl of Winchelfea to return to 
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London, where he was onc6 more rectivecl amidft 
the acclamations of the people. 

The return of James was by no means agreeable 
to William, though he well knew how to difiemble. 
It was his intereft and his defign to increafc the for- 
faken monarch's apprcfeenfions, fo as to induce 
him to fly. He therefore received the news of his 
return with a haughty air, &nd ordered him to 
leave Whitehall, and retire to Richmond. The 
king remonftrated againft Richmond, and defired 
that Rochefter might be appointed as the; place of 
his abode. The prince perceived his intention 
was to leave the kingdom ; nor. did one wifli for 
' flight more ardently than the other defired him away. 
The king foon concurred with his dcGgns : after 
(laying but a fhort tinie at Rochefter, he fled to 
the fea-fide, attended*.by his natural, fon the duke 
of B9r>yicH5 where he embarked for France, and arr 
rived in fafety, to enjoy, for the reft of life, the emp- 
ty title of a king, and the appellation of a faint, a 
title which ftill flattered him more.. Th^r^ he 
continued to re fide among a people who pitied, 
ridiculed, and defpifed him. He inroUed himfelf 
in the order of the Jefuits ; and the court of Rome, 
for w:hom he had loft all, repaid hini only with in- 
dulgencies and pafquinades. 

From this moment the conftitution of England, 
that had fluftuated for fo many ages, was fixed. 
The nation, reprefented by its parliament, deter- 
mined tlie long contefted limits between the king 
and the - people : they prefcribed to the prince of 
Orange the terms by which he was to rule ; they 
chofe him for king, jointly with Mary, who was 
the next Protcftant heir to the crown. They were 
-crowned by the titles of William III. and Mary, 
Ling and queen v»f England. The prince fav/ his 

Hz 
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ambition at length gratified ; and his wifdom was 
repaid with that crown which the folly of his pre- 
4eceflbr had given away. 



LETTER XLVIII. 

THOUGH William was chofen king of Eng- 
land, his power was limited on every fide j 
and the oppofition he met with from his parliaments 
ftill leflened his authority. His fway in Holland, 
where he was but the Stadtholder, was far more 
arbitrary ; fo that he might with greater pro- 
priety, have been called the King of the United 
Provinces, and the Stadtholder of Enghnd, He 
was not fufliciently acquainted with the diflBiculty 
of governing the nation by which he was' elected ; 
he expefted in them a people ready to fccond the 
views of his ambition in humbling France ; but he 
found them more apt to fear for the invafion of their 
dom^ftic liberties from himfelf. 

His reign commenced, however, with the fame 
attempt which had been the principal caiife of all 
the'diftuibances in the preceding reign, and had ex- 
cluded the monardh from the throne. "William was 
a Calvinift, and naturally averfe to '^perfecution. 
He therefore began by attempting to repeal thofe, 
laws that enjoined uniformity of worfhip ; and 
though he could not entirely fucceed in his defign, 
jet a toleration was granted to fuch difienters as 
fliould take ' the oaths of allegiance, and hold no 
private conventicles. The papifts alfo enjoyed the 
lenity of his government ; and, though the laws 
againll them continued to fubfift, yet they were 
feldom put into rigorous execution. What was 
criminal in James was virtuous in his fuccefibr ; 
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James only wanted to introduce perfecution, by 
pretending to difown it ; William was averfc to 
perfecution from principle and none fuflered for 
religious opinions during his reign. 

But, though William wa^ acknowledged in Eng- 
land, Scotland was ftill undetermined. The par-' 
liament of that country, however, foon recognijs^d 
his authority, and took that opportunity to ^bolifli 
epifcopacy, which had long been difagreeable to 
the nation. Nothing now rjemained to the depof* 
ed mon^^rch, of all his former dominions, but 
Ireland. His caufe was efprpufed by all the catbor 
lies- of that country, who were much more nume-^ 
rous there than thofe of the proteftant pcrfua# 
(ion. The king of France, either touched with 
compaflibn for his fufFerings, or willing to weai^en 
a rival kingdoni by promoting its internal diilen- 
(ions, granted James a fleet and fome troops, to 
aHert his claims there. On the feventh day of 
May this unhappy nionarch embarked at Breft, 
and on the twenty fccond arrived at Kinfale. Hq 
was received by the catholics of Ireland with opea 
arms. The protellaixts, who were unanimoully at- 
tached to king William, had been previoufly dif- 
armed by Tyrconnel, their lord lieuter^apt, and 9. 
papift. James made his public entry intoUublin, 
amidd . the acclamations of the inhabitants. lie 
was met by a popilh proceflion, bearing the hoft^ 
>vhich he public kly adored j and this fervijd to alie- 
nate the few proteilants of that kingdom who 
ftill adhered to his caufe. A fraall party of that 
religion were refolved to defend their lives and li- 
berties in the little city of Londonderry. They 
were befieged by the forces of king James, and fui- 
fered all the complicated mif(?ries of-war, famine, 
^ad bigqtjed cruelty ; but, determined nev^i. to 

H3 -. 
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yield, they rejefted capitulation, and always re* 

pulfed the beiicgers with confiderable lofs. At 

length, fupph'es and fuccours arriving from Eng- 

j j^ ^Q land, king James's army thought 

^2« JL/t lOoO* . -r .1 n 

^ proper to raue the fiege. 

The cruelties exercifed upon the protcftants were 
as fliocking as unneceflary ; foldiers were permit- 
ted to pillage them without redrefs, and they were 
compelled to receive bafe money in exchange for 
thofe commodities they were forced to fell. But 
their fufferings were foon to have a period. The 
duke of Schomberg was fent over with afTiftance ; 
and William himfelf foon after followed, and landed 
at Carrickfergus. He was met by numbers of 
the protcftants who had fled from perfecution ; 
and now, at the head of fix and thirty thoufand 
men, he was refolved to ^o in queft of the ene- 
my. Having marched to Dundalk, and then to 
Ardee, he, at length, came in fight of the Irifh 
army. The river Boyne lay between the two ar- 
mies, the front of the Irifh being fecured by a 
m'orafs and a rifing ground. Thefe obftacles were 
infuflicient to prevent the ardour of William, whoj 
•when his friend the duke of Schomberg export u- 
lated upon the danger, boldly replied. That a 
tardy viftory would be worfe than a defeat. The 
duke, finding his advice not reliflied,' retired to 
his tent in a melancholy mantier, as if he had a 
prefcience of his own misfortune. Early in the 
morning, at Cix o'clock, king William gave or- 
ders to pafs the river : the army pafTed in three dif- 
ferent places, and the battle began with unufual vi- 
gour. The Irifh troops, which have been reckoned 
the beft in Europe abroad, have always fought ♦ in- 
differently at home : they fled, after a long refift>- 
ance, with precipitation, and left^ the French and 
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Swifs regiments, who came to their afliilance, 'to 
make the bed retreat they couUl. William led on 
his horfe in pcrfon, and contributed by his ac- 
tivity and vigilance, to fecure the viftory. James 
was not in the battle, but ftood aloof, during the 
a£tion, on the hill of Dunmore, furrounded with 
fome fquadrons of horfe ; and, at intervals, was 
heard to exclaim, when he faw his own troops re- 
puldng the enemy, O /pare my EnghJ/j ftdbjccls ! 
The Irifli loft about fifteen hundred men, and the 
Englifh about one third of that number ; but the 
death of the duke, of Schomberg, who was fhot 
as he was crofling the water, fecmed to outweigh 
all the numbers of the enemy. He had been long 
a foldier of fortune, and fought under almoft 
every power in Europe. His fkill in war was un- 
parallelled, and his fidelity equal to his courage. 
The number of battles in which he had been per-' 
fonally engaged, was faid to equal the number of 
his years and he died aged eighty-two. James 
fled, regardlefs of the fafety of his foldiers. Wil- 
liam rode round the fee ne of flaughter relieving the 
wounded, as well of the enemy's troops as his own. 
O Regan, an old Irifh Captain, was heard to fay 
upon tihis occafion. That, if the Englifh would ex- 
change generals, the conquered arniy would fight 
the battle over again. 

This blow totally deprefled the hopes of James : 
he fled to Dublin, advifcd the magiftrates to get 
the beft terms they could from the victor, then fet 
out for-Waterford, where he embarked for France, 
in a veflTel prepared for his reception. Had he 
pofl'efled either conduft or courage, he might flill 
have headed his troops, and fought with advan- 
tage J but prudence forfook him with good for- 
tune. 
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His friends were ftill' refolved to fecond his in- 
terefts, though he had abandoned them himfelf. 
After his retreat, another defperatc battle was 
fought at Aughrim, in which his adverfaries were 
again vi(Soricus. Limerick, a ftrong city in the 
fouthern part of the kingdom, ftill held. out in his 
favour. Thd city was befieged, and nvade a brave 
J -p. ^ defence; but defpairing of the king's 

' . * ^ ' fortunes, the garrifon, at length, ca- 
pitulated. The Roman catholics, by this capitu- 
lation, were reftored to the enjoyment of fuch li- 
berty in the exercife of their religion as they had 
poiTefled in the reign of Charles the IL and about 
fourteen thoufand of thofe who had fought in fa-- 
vour of King James, had permiffion to go over to 
FrancS, and tranfports were provided for their 
reception. 

The conqueft of Ireland being thus completed^ 
the only hopes of the fugitive king now depended 
on the affillance of Lewis XIV. who promifed to 
make a defcent upon England in his favour The 
French king was punctual ; he fupplied the fu- 
gitive monarch with an army confiiting of a body 
of French troops, fome Englifh and Scotch re- 
fugees, and the Irifti regiments which had been 
tranfported from Limerick into France, by long 
difcipline now become excellent lokliers. This 
army was affembled between Cherburgh and La 
Hogue : king James commanded it in perfon \ and 
more than three hundred tranfports were provided 
for landing it on the Englifh ftiore. Tourville, . 
the French admird, at the head of (ixty-three 
(hips of the line, was appointed to favour the de- 
fcent, and bad orders to attack the enemy, if they 
ihould attempt to oppofe him. All things coa- • 
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fp^ired to revive the hopes of the hitherto unfor- 
tunate king. 

Thefe preparations on the fide of France were 
foori known at the court of England, j j. ^ 
and precautions were taken for a vi ' ' ^ * 
gorous oppofition : all the fecret machinations 
of the baniih'ed king's adherents V7ere early dif- 
covered to the Englifli miniflry by fpies, and 
they took proper meafures to defeat them. Ad* 
miral RufTel was ordered to put to fca with all 
poffible difpatch ; and he foon appeared with 
ninety-nine {hips of the line, befides frigates and 
fire-tfiips. Both fleets met at La Hogue. Oil the 
fuccefs of this engagement all the hopes of James 
depended ; but the vi£lory was on the fide of the 
Englidi/ and of numbers. The combat continued 
ten hours, and the purfuit two days. Fifteen French 
men of war were deftroycd ; and the blow was fb 
decifive, that from that time France feemed to rc- 
linquifli her claims to the ocean. 

James was now reduced to the loweft ebb of dc- 
fpondence : his defigns Upon England were quite 
fruftratedj nothing was now left his friends but 
terrors and defpair, or the hopes of aflaflinating the 
monarch on the throne Thefe hafe attempts, as 
barbarous as they were ufelefs, were not entirely, 
difagreeable to ^the temper of James ; it is faid, he \ 
encouraged and propofed them : but they all ended } 
in the deflruftion of their undertakers. He pafled ' 
the reft of his days at St. Germains, a'penfioner 
on the bounties of Lewis, and aflifted by occafional 
liberalities from his daughter, and friends .in ^Eng- 
land. He died in 1700. at St. Germains. Some 
pretend that miracles were wrought at his tomb. 
We have fecn few depofed kings that have not died 
with a reputation forfandlity. 
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Th^ defeat at La Hogue confirmed king Wil- 
liam's fafety and title to the crown ; the Jacobites 
were now a feeble and difunitcd fadlion ; new 
parties therefore arofe amopg thofe who had been 
friends of the revolution., and William found as 
much oppofition from his parliament at home, as 
from the enemy in the field. His chief motive for 
accepting the crown was to engage England more 
deeply in the concerns of Europe. It had ever 
been his ambition to humble the French, whoni 
he confidred . as the mod formidable e;nemies of 
.that liberty w^hich he idolized ; and all his poli- 
tics lay ill. making alliances againft them. Many 
of the Englifh, on the other hand, had neither 
the f^wie anin\ofity againft the French, nor the fan^e 
terrors of their increafing power: they thcriefore 
confider^d the interefts of the nation as facrificed 
to foreign connexions, and complained, that the 
war on. th^ continent fell moft heavily, on them, 
though they had the leaft intcr^ft in its fuccefs. To 
thefe motives x)f difpontent was added his partiality 
to his o'vv^n countrymen, in prejudice of his Eng- 
liili fubjcifts, together with his prpud referve and 
fullen filence, fo vjnlike the behaviour of all their 
former kings. William heard, their complaints 
with the moll phlegmatic indillerence ;' the iritereft 
of Europe alone employed all his attention; but 
while he inceflantly watched over the fchemes of 
contending kings and nations, he was unmindful 
of the cultiv^tiori. of internal polity. Patriotifm 
was ridiculed as an Meal; virtue ; the pra^ice of 
bribing a majority in parliament, became univer- 
fal. The example of the great was caught up by 
the vulgar : all principle, and even decency, was 
■ gradually baniilied J t.alents lay uncultivated > and 
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the Ignorant and profligate were teceivcd into fa- 
•^our. 

William, upon accepting the crbwn, was rc- 
folved to preferve, as much as he was able, the 
privileges of a -"fovereign. He was, as yet, en- 
tirely unacquainted with the nature of a limited 
monarch, which was not then thoroughly under- 
ftood in any part of Europe, except in England 
alone ; he therefore often controverted the views 
of his parliament, and. was directed by arbitrary 
■councils One of the firil inftances of this was, 
in the oppofition he gave to the bill for triennial 
parliaments j it had paflVd the two houfes, and was 
ffiit up to receive the royal aflent, which William 
Tefufed to grant : the commons then voted, that 
whoever advifed the king to this meafure was an 
enemy to his country. The bill, thus rejefted, 
lay dormant for another feafon ; and, being a^aiii 
brought in, the king found hlmfelf obliged, though 
Telu61:antly, to comply. The fame oppofition, 
and the fame fucecfs,* attended a bill for regulating 
trials in cafes of high treafon, by which the ac- 
cufed was allowed a copy of his indi(£iment, and 
a lift 9f tfie names of his jury, two days before 
his trid, together with council to plead in his 
defence : that no perfon fhould be indi^led^ but 
upon the oaihs of two faithful witnefTes. This 
was one of the moft falutary laws that had been 
long enabled ; but while penal Itatutes were miti* 
l^ated on one hand, they were ftrangely increafed 
by a number of others. 

The great bufinefs of the parliament, from this 
period, feemed to confift in reftraihing corruption, 
and bringing fuch to juftice as h;ad grown wealthy 
Jrom the plunder o£ the publick. The number o£ 
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laws that were^ now enafted every feflion feemed 
calculated for the fafety of the fubjeft ; but in 
reality, were fymptoms of the univerfal corruption* 
The more corrupt the commonwealth, the more 
numerous are the laws. 

William was willing to admit all the reftraints 
they chofe to lay on the royal prerogative in Eng- 
land, upon condition of being properly fupplied 
with the means of humbling the power of France. 
War, and foreign politics were all he knew, or 
defired to underftand. The fums of money granted 
him for the profecution of this war were incredible, 
and the nation, not contented with furnifliing him 
with fuch fupplies as they were immediately ca«-, 
pable of raifing, involved themfclves in debts, 
which they have never fince been able to difcharge* 
For all this profu (ion England received in return, 
the empty reward of military glory in Flanders, 
and the confcioufnefs of having given the Dutch, 
whom they faved, frequent opportunities of being 
uJigrateful. 

^ The treaty of RyfwicTc, at length, pat an end to 
A J) ^ a war, in which England had engaged 
^'' withoutintereft, and came off without 
advantage. In the general pacification her intereft 
feemed entirely deferted ; and, for all her. blood and 
treafure, the only equivalent (he received, was the 
king of France's acknowledgment^ of king William's 
title to the crown. 

The king, iiow freed from a foreign war, laid 
himfelf out to ftrengthen his authority at home* 
He conceived hopes of keeping up the forces that 
were granted him in time of war, during the CQn- 
tinuance of peace ; but he wa<> not a little mor- 
tified to find that the commons had pafTed a vote, 
tkat all the forces in Englifh pay, exceeding feve)^ 
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'th6Ufand niert flioukl be forthwith difbanded ; and 
that thofe retained fhould be natural Englifh fiib- 
jefts. A (landing army was this monarch's greateft 
delight: he had been bred up in camps, and knew 
no other pleafure but that of reviewing troops, or 
didtating to generals. He profeffed himfclf there- 
fore entirely difpleafed with the propbfal j and his 
indignation was kindled to fuch a pitch, that he 
adlually conceived a defign of abandoning the go- 
vernment. His minifters, hov^ever diverted hihi 
fr6m this refolution, and perfuaded him to ccn- 
fent to paffing the bill. Such were the alterca- 
tions between the king and his parliament; which 
continued during this reign. He confidered his 
commons as a fet of men defirous of power, and 
confequently refolved upon obftru<9:ing all hisvpro-. 
jefts. He feemed but little attached to any party 
in the houfe ; he veered from whigs to tories, as 
intereft, or immediate exigence, demanded. Eng- 
land he confidered as a place x)f labour, anxiety, 
and altercation. He ufed to retire to his feat at 
Xoo, in Holland, for thofe moments which he de- 
dicated to pleafure or tranquillity. It was in this 
quiet retreat he planned the different fucceflions of 
Europe, and laboured to undermine the politics 
of Lewis XIV. his infidious rival in power and 
in fame. Againfl France his refentment was ever 
levelled; and he had made vigorous preparations 
for entering into a new war with that kingdom, 
when death interrupted the execution j w 
of.his fchcmes. He was naturally of ^/ ' * 

a very feeble conltitution, and it was now almoft 
^xhaufted by^ a life of continual a£lion and care. 
He endeavoured to conceal the in,creafe of his in- 
firn[>ities, and repair his health by riding. In one 
of his excurfions ta Hampton'^ourt^ his horfe feU 
Vol. II. I 
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tinder him, and he himfelf was thrown ofF with 
fuch violence that his collar-bone was fraftured. 
This, in a robuft' conftitution, would have been 
a trifling misfortune, but to him it was fatal. Per- 
ceiving his end approach, the objeiSls of his for- 
mer care ftill lay next his heart ; the interefts of 
Europe ftill filled him with concern. The earl 
of Albemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred 
with him in private on the pofture of affairs 
abroad. Two days after, having received the fa- 
crament from archbifliop Tennifon, he expired, in 
the fifty- fecond year of his age, after having reigned 
thirteen years. 

William left behind him the charafter of a great 
politician, though he had neyer been popular ; and 
a formidable general, though he was feldom vidlo- 
rious : his deportment was grave und fullen, nor 
did he ever (hew any fire, but in the day of battle. 
He defpifed flattery, yet loved dominion. Greater 
as the general of Holland, than the king of Eng- 
land ; to the one he was a father, to the other a fuf- 
picious friend. He fcrupled not to employ the en- 
gines of corruption to gain his ends ; and while he 
increafed the power of the Haticn he was brought to 
govern,, he contributed, in fome meafure, to corrupt 
their morals. 



' LETTER. XLIX. 

THE diftrefles occafioned by the death of princes 
are not (o great, or fo fincere, as the furvi- 
vors would fondly perfuade us- The lofs of king 
William was, at firft, thought irreparable; but 
the profperity which the kingdom feemed to ac- 
quire under his fucceflbr, queen Anne, (hewed the 
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contrary. This princefs was the fecond daughter 
of king James by his firft wife : ihe was, by the 
mother's fide, defcended from chancellor Hyde, 
afterwards earl of Clarendon ; and had been mar- 
ried to the prince of Denmark, before Ker accef- 
fion to the crown. She afcended the throne in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age, having undergone 
many viciflitudes after the expulfion of her father, 
and^nany fevere mortifications during the reign of 
the late kingj but naturally poflefled of an even,, 
ferene temper, (he either was infenfible of the difre- 
fpeft (hewn her, or had wifdom to conceal her re- 
fentment. 

She came to the throne ,with the fame hoftile dif- 
poiltion toward France, in which the late monarch 
died. She was wholly guided by the countcfs of 
Marlborough, a woman of mafculine fpirit, and 
remarkable for intrigue, both in politics and gal- 
lantry. This lady advifed a vigorous exertion of 
the Englifh power againft France,' as fhe had al- 
ready marked the earl, her hufband, for condudling 
all the operations both in the cabinet and the field. 
Thus influenced, the queen took early meafures to 
confirm her allies, the Dutch, with afTurances of 
union and afliftance. 

Lewis XIV. now grown familiar with dlfap- 
pointment and difgrace, yet ftill fpurring on an ex- 
haufted kingdom to fecond the views of his ambi- 
tion, expe£led, from the death of king William, 
a field open for conquefl and glory. The vigi- 
lance of his late rival had blafted his laurels, and 
circumfcribed his power : for, even after a defeat, 
William ftill was formidable. At the news of his 
death, therefore, the French monarch could not 
fiipprefs his joy, and his court at Verfailles feemed 
to have 'forgotten its ufual decorum in the (Incerity 

I % 
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©ftbeit tapture. But their pleafurc was foon to 
determine ; a much more formidable enemy was 
now rifing up to oppofe them ; a more able war- 
rior, and one backed by the efforts of an indulgent 

'miftrefsand a willing nation. # 

Immediately upon the queen's acceffion, war was 
declared againft the French king, and that monarch 
was accufed of attempting to unite the crown of 

' Spain to his own dominions, by placmg his grand- 
fon upon the throne of that kingdom ; thus attempt- 
ing to deftroy the equality of power among the ftates 
of Europe. This declaration was foon feconded 
with vigorous efforts ; an alliance was formed be- 
tween the Imperialifts, the Dutch, and the Englilh, 
"who contribute-d more to the fupport of the war than 
the I wo other united. Marlborough was fent over 
to command the Englifh army, and the allies decla- 
ted him generaliflSmo of all their forces. Never 
was a man better calculated for debate and a£tion 
than he ; ferene iii the midft of danger, and cool in 
all the fury of battle. While his countcfs govern- 
ed the queen, his intrigues governed the kingdom. 
An indefatigable warrior while in camp, and a ikil- 
ful politician in courts j he thus became the moft 
fatal enemy to France that England had produced 
fincc the conquering times of CrefTy and Agincourt. 
This general had learned the art of war under 
the famous marfliui Turenne, having been a volun- 
teer in his army. He, at that time, went by the 
name of the Handiome Etiglijhman ; but Turenne 
forefaw his future greathefs. He gave the firft 
proofs of his wifdom by advancing the fubaltern 
officers, whofe merit had hitherto -been negletted : 
he gained the enemy's polls without fighting, ever 
advancing, and never lofing one advantage which 
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Ke had gained. To this general was J T) \n 
oppofed, on the fide of France, the ' ' ', * 
duke of Burgundy, grandfon of the king; a youth 
more qualified to grace a court, than condu6i: an ar- 
my : the marflial Bouflers commanded under him, a 
man of courage and activity. But thefe qualifications 
in both were forced to give way to the fuperior pow- 
ers of their adrerfary : after having been forced to 
retire by the ikilful marches of Marlborough, after 
having feen feveral towns taken, they gave up all 
hopes of afting ofTenfively, and concluded the cam- 
paign with refolutions to profecute the ^ next with 
greater vigour. 

Marlborough, upon his return to London, re- 
ceived the rewards of his merit, being thanked by the 
houfe of commons, and created a duke by the queen. 
The fuccefs of one campaign but fpurred on the 
Engliih to aim at new triumphs. Marlborough next 
feafon returned to the field, with larger authority, 
and greater confidence from his former fuccefs. He 
began the campaign by taking Bonne, the refidence 
of the eJeftor of Cologne ; he next retook Huys, 
Limbourg, and became mafter of all the Lower 
Rhine The marflial Villeroy, fon j n < 

to the king of France's governor, and • • 7 • 

educated with him, was nov/ general of the French 
army. He was ever a favourite of Lewis, and had 
fhared his pleafiires and his campaigns. He wa$ 
brave, virtuous, and polite, but unequal to the great 
talk of command ; and ftiU more fo, when oppofed- 
to fo great a rival. 

Marlborough, fenfible of the abilities of his an- 
tagonift, was refolved, inftcad of immediately op- 
pofing him, to fly to the fuccour of the emperor, 
his ally, who loudly requelted his afliftance, being; 
prefled on every fidd B'y a laborious enemy. The/- 

I 3- 
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Englifli general, who was refolved to ftrike a vigo- 
rous blow for his relief, took with him about thir- 
teen, thoufand Englifli troops, travcrfed extenfive 
countries by haily marches, arrived at the banks of 
the Danube, defeated a body of French and Bava- 
rians ilationed at Donavert to oppofe him, pafTed 
the Danube, and laid the dukedom of Bavaria, that 
had fided with the French, under contribution. 
"Villeroy, who at firft attempted to follow his mo- 
tions, feemed, all at once, to have loft fight of his^ 
enemy 5 nor was he appriftd of his rout till he was 
informed of his fuccefles. 

Marfhal Tallard prepared, by another rout, to 
obftruft the duke of Marlborough's retreat, with 
thirty thoufand men. He was foon after joined by' 
the duke of Bavaria's forces ; fo that the French 
army amounted to a body >of fixty thoufand dif- 
ciplined veterans, commanded by the two beft re- •• 
puted generals at that time, in France. Tallard 
had eftablifhed his reputation by former viflories ; 
he was aftive, penetrating, and had rifen by the 
dint of merit alone. But this ardour often rofe to 
^mpetuofity ; and he was fo fhort fighted, as to be 
iHiable to diftinguifh at the fmalleft diftance. On 
the other hand, the duke of Marlborough was now 
joined by the prince Eugene; a general bred up 
from his infancy in camps, and equal to marlbo- 
r^ugh in intrigue and military knowledge. Their 
talents were congenial ; and all their defigns feemed 
to flow, but from once fource. Their army, when 
combined, amounted to about fifty-two thoufand 
men ; troops that had been accuflomed to conquer, 
and had feen the French, the Turks, and the Ruf- 
fians, fly before them* As this battle, both fromv 
the talents of the generals, , tljc improvements in 
,die art of war; the number and difcipline of thc< 
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troops, and the greatnefs of the contending powers, 
is reckoned the moft remarkable of this century, it 
demands a nr.ore particular detail. 

The French were pofted on a hill, their right 
being covered by the Danube and the village of 
Blenheim, and commanded by marflial Tallard ; 
their left was defended by a village, and headed by 
their eleftor and Marfin, an experienced French ge- 
neral. In the front of their army ran a rivultt, the 
banks.of which arc fteep, and the bottom mar(hy, 
Marlborough and Eugene went together to obferve 
the pofture of the French forces. Notwithflanding 
their advantageous fituation, they were refolved to 
attack them immediately. The battle began between 
twelve and one in the afternooi'. Marlborough at 
the head of the Engliih troops, having paffed the ri- 
vulet, attacked the cavalry of Tallard on the right. 
This general was at that time reviewing the difpo- 
fition of his troops on the left ; and the cavalry 
fought for fome time without the prefence of their 
general." Prince Eugene, on the left, had not yet 
attacked the forces of the cleflor ; and. it was an 
hour before he could bring his forces up to the cn- 
^?gement. 

Tallard had nofooner underftood that his right 
■^as attacked by the duke, but he flew to its head. 
He found the furious encounter alrea-dy begun, his 
cavalry thrice repulfed, and. rallied as often. He 
had a large body of forces in the village of Blen- 
heim 5 he made an attempt to bring them to rhe 
charge. They were attacked by a' part of Marl- 
borotigh's forces fo vigoroufly, that, inftead of 
afliiting the main body^ they could hardly main* 
tain their ground. All the French cavalry, being 
now attacked in flank, was totally defeated. The 
EngliQt aimy^ thus half viitorious^ pierced up 
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between the two bodies of the French, commanded- 
by the marfnal and the eledlor, while at the fame 
time the forces in the village of Blenheim were fe- 
paraf^d by another detachment. In this terrible Ci^ 
tuation, Tallard flew to rally fome fquadrons, but, 
from his lhort-fightediief3> miilaking a detachment 
of the enemy for his own, he was taken prifoner bv 
the Heflian troops, who were in Englifli pay. In the 
mean time, prince Eugene on the left, after leaving 
been thrice repulfed, put the enemy into confufion. 
The rout then became general, and the ilight preci- 
pitate. The conflernation was fuch, that the French 
fold iers threw themfelvcs into the Danube without, 
knowing where they fled ; the officers loft all their 
authority ; there was no general left to fecure a re- 
treat. The allies were now mafters of the field of 
battle, and furrounded the village of Blenheim, 
where a body of thirteen thoufand men had been- 
pofted in the beginning of the a<£lion, and ftill kept 
their ground. Thefe troops; feeing themfelvcs cut 
off from all communication with the reft of the 
army, threw down their arms, and furrendered 
themfelvcs prifoners of war. Thus ended the bat- 
tle of Blenheim, one of the moft complete vid^ories- 
that was ever obtained. Twelve thoufand Fr'ench 
and Bavarians were flain in the field, or drowned 
in the Danube ; thirteen thoufand were made pri- 
foners of war. Of the allies about five thoufand 
men were killed, and eight thoufand wounJcd or 
taken. 

The lofs of the battle is imputed to two capital 
errors committed by marfhal Taliard ; firft weak- 
ening the centre, by detaching fuch a number of 
troops to^ the village of Blenheim ; and then fuffer- 
ing the confederates to pafs the rivulet, iand form 
unmolefted. The next day, when the duke o£ 
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Marlborough vifited his pril&ner, the marfhal paid 
him the compliment of having overcome the bed 
troops in tht world. / Ijope^ Sir replied the duke, 
you will except thofe by ivhom they nvere conquered 

A country of an hundered leagues extent fell, by 
this defeat, into the hands of the vidlor. 

Having thus fucceded beyond his hopes, the duke 
-once more returned to England where he found the 
people in a tranfport of joy : he^as welcomed as an 
hero who had retrieved the glory of the nation : and 
the queen, the parliament, and the people, were rea- 
dy to fecond him in all his defigns. The manor of 
Woodftock was conferred upon him for his fcrvices \ 
and the lord keeper, in the name of^ ^ ^ 

the peers, honoured him with that " • 7 • 
praife he fo well deferved. 

The fuccefs of the lall campaign induced the 
Englifh to increafe their fupplies for the next, and 
the duke had fixed upon the Mofelle for the' feene 
of aft ion ; but being difappointed by prince Lewis, 
■who promifed his afliftance, he returned to the' Ne- 
therlands to oppofe Villcroy, who, in his abfence, 
undertook the- fiege of Liege. Villeroy, having 
received advice of the duke's approach, abandoned 
his enterprife, and retreated within his lines. 
Marlborough was refolved to* force them. He led 
his troops to the charge ; after a warm, but Ihort, 
engagement, the enemy's horfe were defeated with 
great flaughter. The infantry, being abandoned, 
retreated in great diforder to an advaintageous poft, 
where they again drew up in order of battle. Had 
the duke been permitted to take advantage of their 
confternation, as he propofed, it is poffible he 
might have gained a complete viftory ; but he was 
oppofed by the Dutch officers, who reprefented it 
io fuch a Ught to the deputies of the States^ tha^t 
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tliey refufed to confent to its execution. This ti- 
midity was highly refented in England, and laid the 
fird foundation of fufp^ifling the Dutch's fidelity; 
they were fecretly accufed of a defire to protraci 
the war, by which they alone, of all the powers in 
Europe were gainers. 

While the arms of England were crowned with 
fuccefs in the Netherlands, they were not lefs forw 
tunate in Spain, where efforts were made to fix 
Charles, duke of Aultria, upon the throne. The 
greateil part of that kingdom had declared in favour 
of Philip IV. grandfon to Lewis XIV. who had 
been nominated fucceflor by the late king of Spain's 
will. We have already feen, that, by a former 
treaty among the powers of Europe, Charles of 
Auftria was appointed heir to that crown ; and 
this treaty had been guaranteed by France herfelf, 
who now intended to reverfe it in favour of a de- 
fcendant of the houfe of Bourbon. Charles there* 
fore entered Spain, aflilled by the aims of Eng- 
land, and invited by the Catalonians, who had 
declared in his favour. He was furnifhed with 
two hundred tranfports, thirty (hips of war, nine 
thoufand men ; and the carl of Peterborough, a 
man of even romantic bravery, was placed at their 
head. 

One of the firft exploits of thefe forces was to 
take Gibraltar, which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable. A ledge of lofty- rocks defended it 
almofl: on every fide by land, and an open and 
flormy bay took away all fecurity for fliipping by 
fea : a few troops were .therefore capable of de- 
fending it againft the mod numerous armies. The 
fecurity of the garrifon proved their ruin. A de* 
tachment of eight hundred marines were landed 
Ufon that neck of level ground which joins it to 
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tKe continent. Thefe were incapable of attempting 
any thing efFeftual, and even deftitute of hopes of 
fucceeding. A body of failors, in boats, were or- 
dered to attack an half-ruii^d mole ; they took pof- 
feffion of the platform, unterrified by a mine that 
blew up an hundred men in the air ; with the utmoft 
intrepidity they kept their ground, and, being foon 
joined by other fcamen, took a redoubt, between the 
mole and the town, by ftorm. The governor was 
now obliged to capitulate: and the piince of Heffe 
entered the town, amazed at the fuccefs of fo def- 
perate an enterprize. This was a glorious and an 
ufefiil acquifition to the Britifli dominions ; their 
trade to the Mediterranean was thus fecured ; and 
they had here a repofitory capable of containing all 
things neceflary for the repairing of fleets, or the 
equipment of armies. 

Soon after the taking of this important garrifon, 
the Englifh fleet, now miflrefs of the feas, attacked 
the French Admiral, who commanded fifty-two (hips 
of war. After an obftinate conteft, the Englifli 
became '• jftorious : the French fleet failed away, 
nor could it be brought again to the engagement, 
though the lofies on either fide were equal- This 
may be reckoned the final effort of France by fea ; 
in all fubfequent engagements their chief care was 
rather to confult means of efcape than of victory. 
Nor yet were the French and Spaniare?s willing to 
fufi^er Gibraltar to be taken without an efic)rt for, 
reprifal - Philip fent an army to retake it, and 
France a fleet of thirteen fliips of the line : both 
were equally tinfuccefsful ; part of the fleet was 
difperfed by. a tempeft, and another part taken by, 
the Englifh ; while the army, having made little or 
no progrefs by land, was obliged to abandon the cn- 
terprife. 
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Nor were the Englifh lefs fuccefsful in aflerting 
the title of Charles to the kingdom. Their army was 
commanded by the earl of Peterborough, one of the 
moft fingular and extraordinary men of the age. At 
fifteen he fought againll the Moors in Africa, at 
twenty he affiiled in compafling the revolution : he 
now carried on this war in Spain, almoft at his own 
cxpence ; and his friendfliip for the duke Charles^ 
wa§ his ftrongeft motive to undertake it. He was 
deformed in perfon, but of a mind the moft generous 
aad a£live that ever infpired an honeft bofom His 
firft attempt in Spain was to befiege Barcelona, a 
ftrong city, with a garrifon of five thoufand men, 
while his own army amounted to but feven thou- 
fand. Never was an attempt more bold, or more 
fortunate. The operations began, by a fudden at- 
tack on Fort Monjuice, ftrongly fituated on a hill 
that commanded the city. The out- works were 
taken by llorm ; a fhell chanced to fall into the 
body of the fort, and blew up the magazine of pow- 
der : the garrifon of the fort was ftruck with con- 
(lernation, and furrendered without farther refift- 
ance. Thetown ftill remained unconquered 5 the 
Englifh general erefted batteries ngainlt it, and, in 
a few days the governor capitulated. During the 
interval of capitulation, the Germans and ^ Catalo- 
nians in the Englilh army had entered the town, 
and were plundering all before them. The go- 
vernor thought himfelf betrayed ; he upbraided 
the treachery of the general. Peterborough flew 
among the plunderers, drove them from their prey, 
and returned foon after 'coolly to finifh the capitu- 
lation. The Spaniards were equally amazed at the 
generofity of the Englifh, and the bafenefs of 
their own countrymen, who had led on to the fpoil. 
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The conqueft of all Valencia fucceeded the tak- 
ing of this important place : the enemy, after a 
defeated attempt to retake Barcelona, - faw. them- 
selves deprived of almoft every hope ; the party of 
Charles was increafing every day ; he became maf- 
ter of Arragon, Carthagena, and Grenada ; the 
road to Madrid, their capital city, lay open before 
him ; the earl of Gallo.way entered it in triumph, 
and there proclaimed Charles king of Spain withoCit 
farther oppofition. 

The Englifti had fcarcc time to rejoice at thefc 
fuccefles of their arms, when their attention was 
turned to new viftories in Flanders. The duke of 
Marlborough had early commenced the campaign, 
and brought an army of eighty thoufand men into 
the field, and dill expe£ted reinforcements from 
Denmark and Pruflia. The court of France was 
refolved to attack him before this junftion. Vil- 
leroy, who commanded an.army confiding of eighty 
thoufand men, near Tirlemont, had orders to en- 
gage. He accordingly drew up his forces in a 
Itrong camp ; his right was flanked by the river 
Mehaigne, his left was polled behind a marfh, and 
the village of Ramillies lay in the centre. Marl- 
borough, who perceived this difpofition, drew up 
his army accordingly. He knew that the enemy's 
left could not pafs the marfh, to attack him, but 
at a great difadvantage ; he therefore weakened his, 
troops on that quarter, and thundered on the cen- 
tre withfuperipr numbers. Theyftood but a (hort 
time in the centre, and at length gave way on all 
fides. The horfe abandoned their foot, and were 
fo ciofely purfued, that almoft all were cut in 
pieces. Six thoufand men were taken prifoners, 
and about eight thoufand were killed or wounded. 
This viflory was almoft as fignal as that of Blen- 
VoL II. K 
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helm ; Bavaria and Cologne were the fruits of the 
one, and all Brabant was gained by the other. The 
French troops were difpirited, and the city of Paris 
overwhelmed with confternation. Lewis XIV. 
who had long been flattered with conqueft, was now 
humbled to fuch a degree as almoft to excite the 
compaffion of his enemies ; he entreated for peace, 
but in vain ; the allies carried all before them, and 
his very capital dreaded the approach of the con- 
querors. What neither his power, his armies, nor 
his politics, could effe6l, a party in England per- 
formed : and the diflenfion between the whigs and 
the tories faved the dominions of France, that now 
feemed ready for ruin. 



LETTER L. 

/^ IJEEN Anne's councils had hitherto been go- 
^^s^verned by awhig miniftry ; they ftillpurfued 
the fchemes of the late king, and upon republican 
principles, drove to difFufe freedom throughout 
Europe. In a government, where the reafoning 
of individuals, retired from power, generally leads 
thofe who command, the defigns,of the miniftry 
mud change, as the people happen to alter. The 
queen's perfonal virtues, her fuccefles, her adula- 
tion from the throne, contributed all to change the 
difpofition of the nation ^ they now began to defend 
hereditary fuccellion, non-re fi dance, and divine 
right ; they were now become tories, and were 
ready to controvert the defigns of a whig minidry, 
whenever a leader ofFered to condudl them to the 
charge. 

Thefe difcontents were, in fome meafure, in- 
creafed by a meditated union between the two king- 
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doms of England and Scotland. The treaty for 
this purpofe was chiefly managed by the miniftry \ 
and although it was fraught with numberlefs be- 
nefits to either kingdom, yet it raifed the murmurs 
of both. The Englifh cxpe(Ll:cd nothing from ths 
union of fo poor a nation, but the participation of 
their neceiTities } they thought, it unjuft, that, while 
Scotland was granted an eight part of the legifla- 
- ture, it yet fhould be taxed but a fortieth part of 
the fuppHes. On the other hand, the Scots confi- 
dered that their independency would be quite 
dcftroyed, and the dignity of their crown Betrayed ; 
they dreaded an increafe of taxes, and feemed. not 
ifnuch to efteem the advantages of an increafed 
trade. In every political meafure there are dif- 
advantages on every fide, which may be fufficient 
to deter the timid, but which a boM legiflator dif- 
regards. The union, after fome cy / ^ 

ftruggles, was efFeaed -, Scotland >/''^>' ^^> ^7*^- 
was no longer to have a parliament, but to fend 
fixteen peers, chofen from the body of their no- 
bifity, and fjforty-five commoners. The two king- 
doms were called by the common name of Great 
Britain :.and all the fubje6ls of both were to enjoy 
a communication of privileges and advantages. 

This meafure, which Itrengthened the yigour 
of government by uniting its force, feemed to 
threaten the enemies of Great Britain with dan- 
gers abroad ; but the difcontents of the nation at 
home prevented the efFe£ls of its newly-acquired 
power. The tories, now become the majority, 
were difpleafed with the whig miniftry ; they looked 
with jealoufy on the power of the earl of Godol- 
phin and the duke of Marlborough, who had long 
governed the queen, and L.viflied the treafures of 
the ilation on conquefts more glorious than fervice- 

K 2 
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able- To them the people imputed the burthens 
under, which = they now groaned, and others which 
they had reafon to fear. The lofs of a battle near 
Almanaza in Spain, where the Englifh army were 
taken prisoners, under the -command of the earl of 
Galloway, with fome other mifcarriages, tended 
to heighten their difplcaf ure, and difpelled the ine- 
briation of former fuccefs. The tqries did not fail 
to inculcate and exaggerate thefe caufes of difcon- 
tent, while Robert Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford 
and Henry St. John, made' foon after Lord Boling- 
brokc, fecretly fanned the flame. 

Harley had lately become a favourite of the queen , 
the petulance of the dutchefs of Marlborough, who 
formerly ruled the queen, had entirely alienated the 
afFeftions of her miftrefs ; fhe now placed them 
upon one Mrs. Mafham, who was entirely devot- 
ed to lord Oxford. Oxford was poflefl^ed of uncom- 
mon erudition ; he was polite and intriguing ; he 
had infiftuated himfelf into the roya! favour, and 
determined to fapthe credit of Marlborough, and 
his adherents. In this attempt he chofe, for his 
fecond, Bolingbroke, a njian of exalted powers 
of thinking, eloquent, and ambitious, and enterprif- 
ing. Bolingbroke, was at firft contented to aft 
a fubordinate charafter in this meditated oppofi- 
tion ; but foon perceiving the fuperiority of his own 
talents, from being an inferior, he was refolved 
to become lord Oxford's rival. The duke of Marl- 
borough foon perceived their growing power, and 
refolved to crufh it in the beginning. ''He refufed 
to join the privy council, while Harley was fe- 
cretary. Godolphin joined his influence ii\ this 
meafure ; and the queen v/as obliged to appeafe 
their refcntment, by discharging Harley from his 
place : Bolingbroke was refolved to (hare his dif- 
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^:ace, and voluntarily relinquilhed his employ- 
ments. 

This violent meafuije, which feemed, at firft, 
favourable to the whig miniftry, laid the firft foun- 
dation of its ruin : the queen was entirely dif- 
pleaftd with the haughty conduft of the duke: 
and, from that moment, he lofl her confidence 
and afFe£lion. H.irlev was enabled to a£l now with 
lefs difguife^ and to take more vigorous meafures 
for the completion of his defigns. In him the 
queen repofeti all her trufl, though he now had^ie 
vifible concern in the admiiiiilration. 

Tlie whig party in this manner^ feemed to 
triumph for fome time, till an occurrence, in it- 
felf of no great importance, ferved to fhew the 
fpirit of the time^. Doctor Sacheverel, a minifter 
of narrow intellects and bigotted prin- . ^ 
ciples, had publiflied tw« fermons, V ' ' ^* 
in which he ilrongly infilled on the illegality of 
refifting kings,* and enforced the divine origin of 
their authority , declaimed againft the difTt-nters, 
and exhorted the church to put on the whole ar- 
mour of God. There was nothing in thefermons 
either nervous, well written, or clear; they owed 
all their celebrity to the complexion of the times, 
and are at prefent juitly forgotten. Sacheverel was 
impeached by the commons, at the bar of the up- 
per houfe ; they feemed refolutcly bent upon pu- 
nilhing him, and a day was appointed for trying 
him before the Lords at Wedminfter-hall. Mean 
while, the tories, who, one and all, approved his 
principles, were as vio'ent in his defence as the 
parliament had been in his profecution. The eyes 
of the kingdom wete turned upon this extraordi- 
nary trial ; the queen herfelf was every day pre- 
fent as a private fpedator. The trial lafted fome 

K 3 
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days ; and vaft multitudes attended him each day 
as he went to the hall, fliouting and praying for 
his fuccefs. The body of the people efpoufed his 
caufe. They deftroycd feveral meeting houfes, and 
plundered the dwellings of diflenters-; and the 
queen hcrfelf could not but relifh thofe doftrines 
■which contributed to extend her prerogative. The 
lords were divided ; they continued undetermined, 
for fome time ; but 2,1 length, after much obfti- 
nafe difpute and virulent altercation. Sacheverel 
w^s found guilty by a majority of fcventeen vofces. 
He was prohibited from preaehing, for the term of 
three years : his two fermons were ordered to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. The 
lenity of this fentence was confidered, by the tories, 
as a victory ; and in faft, their faftion took the 
lead all the remaining part of his reign. 

The king of France, long perfecuted by fortune, 
and each hour fearing for his capital, once more 
petitioned for peace. Godolphin and Marlborough, 
who had, (incc the beginning of the war, enjoyed 
the double advantage of extending their glory, and 
increafing their fortunes, were entirely averfe to 
any negociation which tended to diminifh both. 
The tories, on the other hand, willing to humble 
the general and his partner Godolphin, were fin- 
cerely defirous of a peace, as the only meafure to 
attain their ends. A conference was, at length, 
begun at Gertruydenl)erg, under the influence of 
• Marlborough, Eugene, and Zinzendorf, all ^hree 
entirely averfe to the treaty. The French mini- 
fters were fubjefted to every fpecies of mortifica- 
tion ; their conduft narrowly watched ; their maf- 
ter infulted ; and their letteis* opened. ^They 
offered to fatisfy every complaint that had given 
rife to the waj: : they eonfented to abandon Philip 
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IV. in Spain ; to grant the Dutch a larger barrier : 
they even confented to grant a fupply towards de- 
throning Philip ; but even this offer was treated with 
contempt, and at length the conference was broken 
off, while Lewis refolved to hazard another cam- 
paign- 

The defigns of the Dutch, and the Englifh ge- 
neral, were too obvious not to be feen, and pro- 
perly explained by their enemies in England* The 
writers of the tory faction, who were men of the 
firfl rank in literary merit, difplayed the avarice 
of the duke^ and the felf -iriterefted conduft of the 
Dutch : they infifted, that, while England was ex- 
haufting her fl'rength in foreign conquefts, (he was 
lofing her liberty at home ; that her miniflers were 
not contented with fharing the plunder of an im- 
poverifhing ftate, but were refolved upon deftroy- 
ing its liberties alfo. To thefe complaints were add- 
ed the real pride of the then prevailing miniflry, 
and the infolence of the dutchefs of Marlborough, 
who hitherto had pofTefTed more real power than 
the whole privy-council united. Mrs. Mafham, who 
had firft been recommended to the queen's favour by 
the dutchefs, now fairly fupplanted her patronefs ; 
and by a fteady attention to pleafe the queen, had 
gained all that confidence which fhe had repofed in 
her former confidante. It was too late that the 
dutchefs perceived this alienation of the queen's fa- 
vour, and now began to think of repairing it by de- 
manding an audience of her majefly, in order to vin- 
dicate her character from every fufpicion j but for- 
mal explanations ever widen the breach. 

Mr. Jlill^ brother to the new favourite, was ap- 
pointed by the queen to be colonel of a regiment ; 
this the duke of Marlborough could by no mean* 
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approve. He expoftulatcd with his fovereign ; hc^ 
retired in difguft : the queen, by a letter, gave him 
leave to difpofe of the regiment as he fhould think 
proper ; but, before it came to his hands, he had 
fent a letter to the queen, defiring flie would permit 
him to retire from his employments. This was the 
conjunfture which the tories had long wifhed for, 
and which the queen herfelf was internally pleafed 
with. She now perceived herfelf fet free from an 
arbitrary combination, by which fhe had been long 
kept in dependence. The earl of Godolphin, the 
duke's fon-in-law, was divefted of his ofBce. ; and the 
treafury fubmitted to Harley, the antagonift of his 
ambition. Lord Somers was difmifTed from being 
> ^ prelldentof the council, and the carl of 

' 'Rochefter appointed in his room. In a 
word, there was not one whig left in any office of 
ftate, except the duke of Marlborough ; he retained ' 
his employements for a fhort time, unfurported ind 
alone, an obje£l of envy and fa6lious repro;: ch, till at 
length he found his caufe irretrievable, and was 
obliged, after trying another camp-iign, to refign, as 
the reft of his party had done before. 

As war feemed to have been the defire of the 
whig party, fo peace feemed to have been that of 
the tories. Through the courfe of Englifh hiftory, 
France feem» to have been the peculiar objeil of 
the hatred of the whigs, and continual war with 
that nation has been their aim. On the contrary, 
the. tories have been found to regard that nation 
with no fuch oppofition of principle ; and a peace 
with France has generally been the refult of a 
tory adminiftration. For fometime, therefore, a 
negotiation for peace had been carried on between 
the court of France and the new minifters, who. 
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had a double aim in this mcafuie 5 namely, to 
mortify the w:higs and the Dutch, and to free 
their country from* a ruinous war, which had all 
the appearance of becoming habitual to the confti- 
tution. 



LETTER LI. 

THE conferences for peace were firft opened at 
London ; and fomc time after, the queen fent 
the earl of Stafford as ambaffadour J -n /c « 
into Holland, to communicate the * ' ^'" 

propofals which the French king had made to- 
wards the re-eftablifhment of the general tranquil- 
lity. The fpirit of the vtimes was now changed : 
Marlborough's averfion to fuch meafures could no 
longer retard the negotiation ; lord Stafford oblig- 
ed the Dutch to name plenipotentiaries, and to 
receive thofe of France. The treaty began at 
Utrecht 5 but as all the powers concerned in this 
conference, except France and England, were 
averfe to every accommodation, their -difputes ferv- 
ed rather to retard than accelerate a pacification. 
The Englifti miniftry, however, had forefeen and 
provided againft thofe difficulties. Their great 
end was to free the fubjefts from' a long, unprofi- 
table war ; a war where conqueft could add no- 
thing to their power, and a defeat might be pre- 
judicial to internal tranquillity. As the Englifh had 
borne the chief burthen of the war, it was but juft 
to expedl that it would take the lead in diftating the 
terms of peace. There were, however, three per- 
fons of very great intereft and power, who laboured, 
by every art, to protrafl: the negotiation \ thofe 
were the duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, 
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and Heinfius, the Dutch grand penfionary. Prince 
Eugene even came over to London, in order to re- 
tard the progrefs of a peace, which feemed to inter- 
rupt his career of glory ; he found at court fuch a 
, reception as was due to his merits and fame ; but, 
at the fame time, fuch a repulfe as the propofals he 
made feemed to deferve. 

This negotiation at London failing of efFeft, the 
allies prafiifed every artifice to intimidate the 
queen, and blacken the chara6ler of her minifters : 
to raife and continue a dangerous ferment among 
the people ; to obftrudt her councils and idivulge 
her defigns. Her minifters were very fenfible of 
their prefent dangerous fituation ; they perceived 
her health was daily impairing, and her fucceilbr 
countenanced the oppofite faftion. In cafe of her 
death they had nothing to expedt but profecutioa 
and ruin, for obeying her commands ; their only 
way therefore was to give up their prefent employ^- 
ments, or haften the concluCon of a treaty, the 
utility of which would be the beft arguments with 
the people in thar favour. The peace therefore 
was haftened ; and this hafte, in fome meafure, 
relaxed the minifters' obftinacy, in infifting upon 
fuch terms and advantages as they had a right to 
demand. Seeing that nothing was to be expefted 
from the concurrence of the allies, the courts of 
London and Verfailles refolved to enter into a pri- 
vate treaty, in which fuch terms might be agreed 
on, as would enable both courts to prefcribe terms 
to the reft of the contending powers. 

In the mean time, the duke of Marlborough,, 
having been depofed from his office of general,, 
the command of the Englifli army in Flanders 
was given to the duke of Ormond ; but, at the 
fame time, private orders were given him not to 
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nftwith vigour againfl an enemy, which was upon 
the point of being reconciled by more mild me- 
thods of treatment. The allies, thus deprived -of 
the affiftance of the Engliih, (till continued their 
animofity; and were refolved to continue the war 
feparately ; they had the utmoft confidence in prince 
Eugene, their general ; and, though leflened by 
the defeftion of the Britifh forces, they were dill 
fuperior to tbofe of the enemy, which were com- ^ 
manded by marihal Villars ; a man who feemed 
to poflefs all the great qualities, and all the foibles 
of his country, in a fupreme degree : valiant, gene- 
rous, alert, lively, boaftful, and avaricious. The 
lofs of the Britifh forces was foon feverely felt in 
the allied army. Villars attacked a feparate body 
of their troops encamped at Dentin, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Albemarle. Their intrench- 
ments were forced, and feventeen battalions either 
killed or taken, the earl himfelf, and all the fur* 
viving officers, being made prifoners of war. 

Thefe fuccefle% of the marfhal Villars ferved to 
haften the treatf^of Utrecht. The Britifli mini- 
fters at the congrefs, refponfible at once for their 
conduft, to their queen, their country, and all 
Europe, negle£led nothing that might have been 
ferviceable either to the allies, or that might con- 
duce to the public fafety. They firft ftipulated 
that Philip V. who had been fettled on the throne 
of Spain, fhould renounce all right to the crown 
of France, the union of two fuch powerful king- 
doms being thought dangerous to the liberties of 
the reft of* Europe. They covenanted that the 
duke of Berry, his brother, the prefumptivie heir 
to the crown of France, after the death of the 
dauphin, fhould alfo renounce his right to the 
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crown of Spain, in cafe he became king of France. 
The duke of Orleans was to make the fame refig- 
nation. To oblige men thus to renounce their 
rights might have been injuftice; but, for every 
good acquired, fome inconvenience muft be endured : 
thefc refignations, infomemeafurc, ferved to calm 
the world tempefled up by long war, and have fince 
become the bafis of the law of nations, to which 
Europe profefles prefent fubmiflion. 

By this treaty the duke of Savoy had the ifland 
of Sicily, with the title of King, with Feneftrel- 
les, and other places on the continent ; which in- 
creafe of power feemed, in fome meafure, drawn 
from the fpoils of the French monarchy. The 
Dutch had that barrier granted them which they 
fo long fought after ; and, if the houfe of Bour- 
bon feemed (tripped of fome dominions, in order 
to enrich the duke of Savoy : on the other hand, 
the houfe of Auftria was taxed to fupply the wants 
of the Hollanders, who were put in pofleflion of 
the ftrongeft towns in Flanders. . With regard to 
England, its glory and interefts were fecured. 
They caufed the fortifications of Dunkirk to be 
demojiftied, and its port to be deftroyied. Spain 
pave up all right to Gibraltar and the ifland of 
Minorca. France refigned Hudfon's Bay, Nova- 
Scotia, and Newfoundland ; but they were left in 
jpoffeffion of Cape-Breton, and the liberty of dry- 
ing their ftlh upon the fliore. Among the articles 
which were glorious to the Englifli, it may be 
obferved, that the fetting free thofe who had been 
confined in the French prifons, for profeffing the 
proteftant religion, was not the lealt. It was (li- 
pulated, that the emperor fhould poflefs the king- 
dom of Naples, the dutch y of Milan, and the 
jSpanifli Neth*erland8 ; that the king of Pruflia 
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fhould have ITpper Gueldre ; ai^d a time was fixed 
for the emperor's acceding to thcfe \m jv 
refolutions, for he- had hitherto ob- ' ' ' ' ^' 
ilinately refufed to aflift at the negociation. Thus 
it appears that the Englilh miniftry did jufticc to 
all the world ; but their country refufed it to them ; 
they were branded with all the terms of infamy 
and reproach by the whig party, and accufed of 
having given up the jprivileges and rights which 
England had to expeft. Each party reviled the 
other in turn ; the kingdom was divided into oppo- 
fite fadiions, both fo violent in the caufe, that the 
truth, which both pretended to cfpoufe j was at- 
tained by neither •, both were virulent, and both 
wrong. Thefe commotions, in fome meafure, ferved 
(till more to impair the queen's health. One fit of 
ficknefs fucceeded another ; nor did the confolation 
of her miniftry ferve to allay her anxieties ; for they 
now had fallen out among themfelves, the council- 
• chainber being turned into a theatre for the moft bit* 
ter altercations. Oxford advifed a reconciliation with 
the whigs, whofe refentment he now began to fear, 
as the queen's health appeared to be impaired. 
Bolingbroke, on the other hand, afFefted to fet the 
whigs af defiance ; profefled a warm zeal for the 
church, and mixed flattery with his other afli- 
duities. BoUngbroke prevailed j lord Oxford, the 
treafurer, was removed from his employment, and 
retired, meditating fchemes of revenge, and new 
projects of re-eftablifhment. His fall was fo fud- 
den, and fo unexpected, that no plan was adopt* 
ed for fupplying the vacancy occafioned by his dif- 
grace. All was confufion at court \ and the queen 
had no longer force to fupport the burden : fhe 
funk into a ftate of infenfibility, and thus found 
refoge from anxiety in lethargic flumber. Every 
Vol. II. L 
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method was contrivc4 to roufc her from this ftate, 
but in vain ; her phyficians despaired of her life* 
The privy-council aflembled u pon this occafion ; 
the dukes of Somerfet and Argyle, being informed of 
the defperate ftate in which (he lay, entered that 
aflembly without being fummoned ; the members 
were furprifed at their appearance ; but the duke of 
Shrewfbury thanked them for their readinefs to give 
their afliftance at fuch a critical juncture, and de- 
fired them to take their places. They now took all 
necefTary precautions for fecuring the fucceiBon in 
the houfe of Hanover, fent orders to the heralds at 
arms, and to a troop of life-guards to be in readi- 
nefs to mount, in order to proclaim the £le£i;or of 
Brunfwick king of Great Britain. 

On the thirtieth of July the queen feemed 
fomewhat relieved by medicines, rofe from her 
bed, and, about eight, walked a little ; when, caft- 
ing her eyes on the clock that ftood in her cham- 
ber, flie coatinued to gaze for fome time. One 
of the ladies in waiting afked her what flie faw 
there more than ufualj to which the queen only 
anfwered by turning her eyes .upon her with a dy- 
ing look. She was foon after feized with a fit of the 
Apoplexy, from which however {he was relieved 
by the afllftance of Doftor Mead. In this flate 
of ftupefa£lion (he continued all night ; ihe gave 
fome figns of life between twelve and one next 
jl ^n day, but expired the next morning, 

-^ugtijtj 1713. ^ jjjjig ^fjgj, k\cn o'clock, having 

lived forty nine years five months and fix days ; 
and having reigned more than twelve years with 
honour, equity, and applaufe. This ptincefs was 
rather amiable than great, rather pleafing than 
beautiful ; neither her capacity nor learning were 
r^inarkable. Like all thofe of her family, ibc 
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feecned rather fitted for the private duties of life 
than a public ftation ;, a pattern of conjugal affec- 
tion, a good motlier, a warm friend, and an in- 
dulgent mi ftrefs. During her reign none fufFered 
on the fcaffbid for treafon ; fo that, after a long 
fucceflSonof faulty or cruel kinj^s, (lie (hines with 
particular luftre. In her ended ttie line of the Stew- 
arts ; a family, the misfortunes and mifcondu£ls of 
which are not to.be paralleled in hi (lory : a family, 
who, lefs than men themfelves> feemed to expefl: 
from their foDawers more than manhood fn theur 
defence ; a family rather demanding our pity than 
ainftance, who never rewarded their friends, nor 
avenged them of their enemies.^ 



LETTER LIL 

THE'nearer we approach to our own times, in 
this furv'c J of Englifli hiftory, the more im- 
portant every occurrence becomes : our own in- 
terefts are blended withthofeof the ftate ; and tlie 
accounts of public welfare are but the, tranfcript of 
private happinefs. The two parties which had long 
divided the kingdom, under the names of whig and 
, tory, now feemed to alter their titles ; the whigs 
being ftylcd Hanoverians, and the tories branded 
with the appellation of Jacobites. The former 
defired to be governed by a king who was a protec- 
tant, though a foreigner ; the latter by j t\* 
a monarch of their own country, ' ' ' ^' 
though a papift. Of the two inconveniences, 
however, that feemed the lead, where religion feem- 
ed to be in no danger^ and the Hanoverians prevailed. 
The popifli Jacobites had been long flattered 

L z 
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with the hopes of feeing the fucceflion altered by 
the earl of Oxford j but by the premature death of 
the queen, all their cxpeftations at once were 
blafted ; the diligence and aflivity ,of the privy- 
council, in which the Hanoverian intereft prevailed, 
completed their confufion, and they now fouhd 
tlKmfelv€s without any leader to give confiftency 
to their defigns, and force to their councils. Upon 
recollection they faw nothing fo eligible as iilence 
and fubmiflion ; they hoped much from the afEft- 
ance of France, and ftill more, from the vigour of 
the pretender. 

Purfuant to the aft of fucceflion, George I. fon 
ofErneft Auguftus, firft Eleftor of Brunfwick, 
and Sophia, grand-daughter to James I. afcended 
the Britifh throne. His mature age, being now 
lifty-four years old ; his fagacity and experience, 
his numerous alliances^ the general peace of Eu- 
rope,, all contributed to his fupport, and promifed 
a peaceable and happy refgn. His virtues, though 
not ftiining, were folid. He. was of a very diffirttit 
difpofition frbm" the ,^St;£wart family, whom fie 
fiicceeded : they were known to a proverb for 
leaving their friends in diftrefs 5 George, on the 
contrary, foon after his arrival in England, ufipft 
' to fay. My fti/kcim isy never to abandon my friends ,• ifi 
'efojufliceio all the Hvorld : and Jo fear no, man. To 
thefe qualifications he joined great application to 
bufinefs ; b.ut generally ftudied more the interefts of • 
.thofefubjeSs he had left behind, thah of thefe* hb 
came to govetn. 

The king firft landed at Greenwich, where he 
was received by the duke of Northumberland,' and 
the lords of the regency. From the landing * 
place he walked to his houfe in nhe Parfc,>cc*bm- 
^ani^d by a great number of the nobility, and 
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other perfonS' pf diftin£lion^ who had the honour 
to kifs his hand as thev approached. When he 
retired to his bedchamber, he fent for thofe of 
the nobility who had dillinguiihed themfelves by 
their zeal for his fucceffion ^ but the duke of Or- 
mondi the lord Chancellor, and lord Trevor, were 
not of the number : lord Oxford too, the next 
morning, was received with marks of difapproba- 
tion ; and none but the whig party were admitted 
into any (hare of confidence. The king of a faflion 
is but the fovereign of half his fubjedis ; of this,, 
however, the monarch I fpeak, of did not feem 
fenfible ; it was his misfortuue, as well as that of 
the nation, that he was hemmed round by men 
whofouredhim from all their ihtcrefts and preju- 
dices : non6 now but the violent faftion were 
admitted into employment y and the whigs, while 
they pretended toJecure for him the crown, were 
with all pofGble diligence, abridging the preroga- 
tive. An inilantaneous and total change was ef- 
£e£iedin all the offices of honour and advantage. 
The whigs governed the fenate, and the court dif- 
pofed of all places at pleafure : whom they would 
they oppreflecl ; bound the lower orders of people 
with new and fevere laws : and this they called 
liberty. 

Thefe partialities, and this oppreffion, foon raifed 
difcontents throughout the kingdom. The clamour 
of the church's being in danger was revived, jca- 
loufics were harboured, and dangerous tumults raifed 
in every part of the country. The party cry was 
Down with the whigs ! Sacheverel for ever ! Dur- 
ing thefe commotions in the pretender's fgvour, 
the prince himfelf continued a calm fpeft«or on 
the continent, now and then fending over his: 
emilTariesto inflame the dillurbances, to difperfe. 
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his inefFedual roanifeftoes, and to delude the un-*[ 
wary. Copies of a printed addrefs were fenttothe" 
dukes of Shrewfbury,Marlborougli, A^gyle,and other 
noblemen of the firft diftinftion, vindicating the 
pretender's right to the crown, and complaining 
of the injuftice that was done him by receiving a 
foreigner j yet, for all thi^, he ftill continued to 
profefs the trued regard for the catholic religion ; 
and, inflead of concealing his fentiments On that 
head, gloried in his principles. It was the being a 
papift. which had difpoffcfled his father of the 
throne ; and furely the fon could never hope to 
gain a crown by the very methods in which it was 
loft ! but an infatuation feemed for ever to attend 
the family. 

However odious, at that time, the popifli fuper- 
flitions were to the people in general, yet the opi- 
nions of the diiTenters feemed ftill' more difpleaf- 
ing. Religion was mingled with all political dif- 
putes. The high-church party complained, that, 
under a whig adminiftration, impiety and herefy 
daily gained ground ^ that the' prelates were at once 
negligent of religious concerns ; and warm in pur- 
fuic of temporal ble flings. A book written by 
doftor Samuel Clarke, in favour of Socinianifm, 
was ftridlly reprehended. The difputes among the 
churchmen rofe tofuch a height, that the miniftry 
was obliged to interpofe ; and the clergy received 
orders to finifh fuch debates, and to intermeddle 
in affairs of ttate no longer. Nothing, however, 
could be more impolitic in a ftate than to pro- 
hibit the clergy from difputing with each other ; 
by this means they become 'more animated in the 
caufe of religion; and this may be aflerted, that, 
whatever fide they defend, they become wifer and 
better, as they carry on the caufe.. To filence 
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<heir difputes h to lead them into negligence ) if 
religion be not kept up by oppoGtion^ it falls to 
the groundi nor longer becomes an objeA of publie 
concern. Government I fay again, fhould never 
filence difpute^ and fhould never fide with either 
difpi^ant. ' . 

A new parliament was now called^ in which 
the whigs had by far tlie majority ; all pfrepoffefTed 
with the ftrongeft averfion to the tories, and ledk 
6a.by the king himfelf, who ""made no fecret of hie 
difpleafure. Upon their firft meetings he informed 
tjiem, that the branches of the revenue gianted 
for the fupport of civil government, were not 
fufBcient for that purpofe ; be apprized them of 
the machinations of the pretender, and intimatedy 
that he expedited their affiftance in puniihing fuch 
as had endeavoured to deprive him of that bleffing . 
which he moft valued, the afTedion of his people. 
As the houfes^ were then difpofed, this ferved to 
give them the alarm : and they outwent eVen the 
moft fanguine expeAations of the moft vindiftive 
minidry. 

Their refentment began with arraigning lord- 
Bolingbroke of high treafon, aifd other high crimes 
and mifdemeanors. To this it was objeAed by 
one of the members of the houfe of commons, 
that nothing in the allegations laid to his charge 
amounted to high-treafon To this there was no 
reply given : but, lord Coningfby ttanding up, 
27>^ Chiitrmatiy faid he, has impeachtd the hqud^ infi 
I impeach the head; he has irnpeacLed the Jch'Aar^ and- 
1 the mafter. I impeach Robert earl of OtKford, and 
earl Mjrtimer^ of hi^h tveafo?'^ and other cnmei and 
mifdemeanors . When therefore this, nobleman ap- 
peared the next day in the houfe of lords, he 
was avoided, by his brother peers, as infeftious: 
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. he^whoCe favour had been been but a little before fa 
earneftly fought after^ was novir reje£led and con* 
temned. When the articles were read againft him. 
in the houfe of peers, fome debates arofe as to. 
the nature of his indidtment, which, however,, 
were carried by his adverfaries, and the articles of. 
impeachment approved by the houfe; he was there- 
fore again impeached at the bar of the houfe of- 
lords : and a motion was made, that he might lofe^ 
his feat, and be committed to clofe cuflody. The 
earl, now feeing a furious fpirit of faftion railed, 
againft him, and aiming at his head, was not. 
wanting to himfelf upon this emergency^ but 
fpoke to the following purpofe : 1 am accufedy fays- 
he,yor having made a peace s a peace ^ luhich^ bad' 
as it is now reprefenied^ hat been approved by two 
fuccejjive parliaments. For my own part^ 1 aliuays.. 
afied by the immediate direflions and command of the 
queen my miftrefs^ and never offended againfl any: 
known law. I am juftifiedin my own confcience^ and. 
unconcerned for the life of an infignificant old man%. 
But I cannoty without the higheft ingratitude^ re^ 
main unconcerned for the bejl of queens : obligation, 
binds me to vindicate her memory. My lordsy if'- 
ministers of state^ aBing by the inunediate commands 
of their fovereign^ are afterwards to he made accountable 
for their proceedings^ it may one day or other y be the- 
cafe (f all the members of this augufl affembly ; I io^ 
not ^doubt therefore y thaty out of regard to. yourf elves ^ 
your lord/hips will give me an equitable hearing z and- 
IbopCy tkaty in the projecution of this enquiry y it ivill 
appear y that I have meritedy not only, the indulgencey but 
mlfo the favour of this government. My.lordsy /. am. 
now to take my leave of your lord/hips y and of this ho -^ 
Wt^le houfe^ perhaps fr ever j IJhall lay down my 
^h£ pleafure in a caufe favoured by my late dear. 
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dear royal miftrefs^ And nvhen I eonfider that latnt% 
he judged by the juftice^ honour and virtue of my peers\ 
IJball acquiefce^ and retire with great content. And^ 
tny lords s God^s will he done ^ On his return from 
the houfe of lords to his own houfc, where he was, 
for that night, permitted to go, he was followed by 
a gteat multitude of people, crying out, High church, 
Ormond, and Oxford for ever ! Next day he was 
brought to the bar, where he received a copy of hi^s 
articles, and was allowed a month to prepare his an- 
fwer. Though doftor Mead declared, that, if the 
carl fliould be fent to the Tower, hislife would be in 
danger, it was carried that he fliould be fent there, 
whither he was attended by a prodigious concourft 
of people, who did riot fcruple to exclaim againft his 
profecutors. Tumults grew more frequent ; and 
this only Terved to increafe the feverity of the legi- 
flature. An aft was made, decreeing, that, if any 
perfons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully aiTein- 
bled,ftiould continue togetherone hour,after being re- 
quired to difperfe by ajufticeof peace, or other of- 
£ctr, and heard the proclamation againft riots read 
in public, they fhould be deemed guilty of felony 
.without benefit of thex:lergy. *Anaftof this kind 
carribs its own comment with it ; legiflators fliould 
ever be averfe to enafting fuch laws as leave th6 
[greateft room for abufe. 

A committee was now appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment, and prepare evidence 
againft him and the other impeached lords : he wad 
confined in the Tower, and there j r\ 
remained for two years ; during which * '7 5' 
time the kingdom was in a continual ferment, 
fever al other lords, who had broke out into a^ual 
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;rebellionj and were taken in arms, being executed for 
treafon. The miniftrjr feemed weary of executions ; 
and he, with his iifual forefight, ptefented, upon this 
occafion, a petition for coming to his trial : a day 
was therefore affigned hinoi. The commons appoint- 
ed a committee to enquire into the ilate of the earlV 
impeachment, and demanded a longer time to pre- 
pare for the trial. The truth is, they had now begun 
to relax in their former afperity ; and the intoxica- 
tion of party was not quite foftrong as when he had 
been Hrft committed. At the appointed time tfie 
peers repaired to the court in Weftminfter-hall, 
where lord Cowpcr prefided as lord fteward. The 
commons were affembled, and the king and royal 
family afEfted at the folemnity. The prifoner was 
brought from the Tower, and his articles of impeach- 
ment read, with his anfwers and the replies of the 
commons. Sir Jofeph Jekyl, one of the agents for 
the commons, (landing up to enforce the firft article 
of his lordfhip's accufation, one of the lords, adjourn- 
ing the houfe, obferved, that much time would 
be confumed in going through all the articles of 
the impeachment; that nothing more remained 
than for the commons to make good the two ar- 
ticles of high-treafon contained in his charge ; and 
that this would at once determine the trial. His 
advice, was agreed to by the lords ; but the com- 
mons delivered a paper, containing their reafons for 
aflerting it as their undoubted right to carry on 
the impeachment in the manner they thought mofl: 
conducive to their aim : on the other hand, the 
houfe of lords infilled on their former refolution^ 
confidering it as the privilege of every judge to 
heai' each caufe in the manner he tnink^ moQ: 
fitting. The difpute grew ftill more violent : a. 
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sneflage was at length fent to the commons inti- 
mating, that the lords intended to proceed imme- 
diately to the earl of Oxford's trial ; and, foon after 
repairing to the hall of juftice, they took their places. 
The commons, however, did not think fit to appear ; 
and the earl, having waited a quarter of an hour at 
the bar, was difmifled for want of accufers. To 
this difpute, perhaps, he owed his fafety, though 
it is probable they ^ would have acquitted him of 
high treafon, as none of his adions could juftly 
fuffer fuch an imputation. With the fame acrimony 
profeciitions were carried on againft lord Boling- 
broke and the duke of Ormond ; but they found 
fafety in flight. 

Such vindiftive proceedings as thefe, naturally 
excited indignation ; the people groaned to behold 
a few great ones clofe up all the avenues to joyal 
favour, and rule the nation with ''*- ^ n 
gour and partiality. In Scotland the * * ' 5* 
difcontent broke forth, at length, into the flames 
of rebellion. The earl of Mar, aflembling three 
hundred of his own vaflals, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, proclaimed the pretender at Caftletown, 
and fet up his ftandard at Brae Mar, on the fixth 
day of September ; then afluming the title of lieu- 
tenant-general of the pretender's forces, he ex- 
horted the people to take arms in defence of their 
lawful fovereign. But thefe preparations were 
weak, and ill condufted : all the defigns of the 
rebels were betrayed to the government, the begin- 
ning of every revolt reprefl'ed, the weftern coun- 
ties prevented from rifing, and the moft prudent 
precautions taken to keep all fufpe£led perfons in 
cuftodyi or in awe. The earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Fofter took the field near the borders 
oT Scotland i and, being joined by fome gentle- 
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men> proclaimed the pretender. Their firft at* 
tempt was .to feizc upon Newcaftlc, in which they" 
had many friends ; but they found the gates, fliut, 
upon them, and were obliged* to retire to Hexham, 
while general Carpenter, having aiTembled a body 
of dragoons, refolved to attack them before their 
numbers were increafed. The rebels had two 
methods of af^mg with fuccefsj either march- 
ing immediately into the Weilern parts of Scot- 
land, and there joining general Gordon, who com- 
manded a ftrong body of Highlanders : or of crof- 
fiog the Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, 
whofe fl^rces did not exceed nine hundred men. 
From thai: lifaal infatuation, neither of thefe ftphemes 
were put into execution ; for taking the rout 
another way, they left general Carpenter on one. 
fide, and refolved to penetrate into England by 
the weilern border. They accordingly advanced, 
without either forefight or dcfign, as far as Pref- 
ton, where they firft heard the news that general 
Wills was marching at the head of fix regiments 
of horfe, and a battalion of foot, to attack them. 
They now therefore began to rsife barricadoes, 
and to put the place in a pofture bf defence, re- 
pulfing at firft the attack of the king's army with 
fome fuccefs. Next day, however, general Wills 
was reinforced by the troops under Carpenter, 
and the rebels were inverted on all fides. Fofter, 
their general, fent Colonel Oxburgh with a trum- 
peter to the Epglifh commander, to propofe a capi- 
tulation, This however, general Wills refufed, 
alleging that lie would not treat with rebels; and 
that all they could expeft was, to be fpared from 
immediate llaughter. Thefe were hard terms 
but they were obliged to fubmjt. . They accor- 
dingly laid down their armSj and wete put under at 
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ftrong guard. Their leaders were fccured, and led 
through London pinioned, and bound together, 
while the common men were confined at Chefter 
and Liverpool. 

While thefc unhappy circumftances attended the 
rebels in England, the earl of Mar's forces, in the 
mean time, increafed to the number of ten thou* 
fand men, and he had made himfelf mailer of the 
whole county of Fife. Againft him the duke of 
Argyle fet out for Scotland, as ^ ommandet in chief 
of the forces in North-Britain ; and, affembling 
fome troops m Lothian, returned to Stirling with 
all poflible expedition. • The earl of Mar, being 
informed of this, at lirft retreated, but being joined 
foon after by fome clans under the carl of Seaforth, 
and others under general Gordon, who had figna- 
lized himfelf in the Ruffian fervicc, he refolved 
to march forward towards England. The duke 
of Argyle, apprized of his intention, and being 
joined by fome regiments of dragoons from Ire- 
land, determined to give him battle in the neigh* 
bourhood of Dumblain, though his forces were by 
no means fo numerous as thofe of the rebel army 
In the morijing therefore of the fame day on which 
the Prcfton rebels had furrendered, he drew up his 
forces, which did not exceed three thou fand five 
hundred men, hut found himfelf greatly outflanked 
by the enemy. The duke therefore, perceiving the 
enemy making attempts to furround him, was ob*- 
ligcd to alter his difpofition : which, on account- 
of the fcarcity of general officers, was not done 
fo expeditioufly as to be all formed before the re- 
bels began the attack. The left wing therefore 
of the duke's army fell in with the centre of the 
enemy's, and fupported the firft charge without 
fhrinking. This wing feeraed, for a ihort timc^ 
Vol. II. M 
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vi^^orious, as they killed the cjbief leader of part 
of the rebel army. But Glengary who was fecorad 
in command, undertook to infpire his intimidated 
forces^ and, waving hi^ bonnet, cried out feveral 
times. Revenge i This animated his men to fuch 
^ degree, that they followed him clofe to the muzzles 
of the mu&ets, pu(hed afide the bayonets with their 
targets, and with their broad fwords did great exe<- 
GUtion. A total rout of that wing of the royal 
army enfued, and General Withara, their com- 
mander, flying full fpeed to Stirling, gave out 
'tiiat all was loft. In the mean time, the duke of 
Argyle, who commanded in perfon on the right, 
attacked the left of the enemy, and drove them be- 
.fore him for two miles, though they often faced 
about, and attempted to rally. The duke, having 
•thus entirely broke the left, and pufhed them over 
'the river Allen, he returned to the field, where be 
found that part of the rebel army which had l>een 
^i^orious; but, inftead of renewing the engage- 
ment, both armies continued to gaze at each other, 
^neither caring to attack V till towards evening both 
fides drew off, 'each boafting of viiiory. Which- 
ever might claim the triumph, it tnuft be owned, 
that all the honour and all the advantages of the 
day, belonged only to the duke of Argyle. It was 
fumcient for him to have interrupted the enemies' 
progrefsj and delay was to them a defeat. The 
earl of Mar therefore foon found his difappoint- 
ments and loffes increafe. The cattle of Inver- 
nefs, of which he was inpoffefDon, was delivered 
up to the king by Lord Lovat, who had hitherto 
appeared in the intereft of the pretender. The 
marquis of Tullibardine left the earl to defend his 
own country, and many of the clans, fj^eing no 
likelihood of coming foon to a fecond engagement^ 
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returned home i for an irregular armjr is much ea-* 
iier led to battje, than induced to bear the fatigues 
o£ a campaigtl* 

The pi-etender might now be convinced of the 
vanitj^of his ex-pe£lauoiis> in imagining that the 
\Khole country, would rife up in his caufe. His af* 
fairs were actually defperate ^ yet, with the ufual 
iBfatuation of the famiiy^ he refolved to hazard his 
pedbn among his friends in Scotland, at a time 
wfhen fucb a meafure was totally ufeleis. Pafling 
therefore through France in difgtiife, and embark- 
ing in a fmall veflel at Dunkirk, he arrived on the 
tweaty-fecond day of December, or the coafls of 
Scotland,, with, only fix gentlemen in his retinue* 
Upon Us arrival in Aberdeen, he was foljcmnly 
proclain>ed,^ audi foon after made his public entry 
iatQ Dundee. I& two day& more, he came ta 
Scoen, where he intended to have the ceremony 
of* hift coronation performed. Ue ordered thankC- 
g^ingSv for his £afe arrival v injoined the minifter», 
to pray for him in the churches ; and without. 
the (maliei): fhare of power, went through all the 
<^reBionies of royalcy, which were, at fuch a junc-^ 
ture, perfedly ridiculous. After this unimportant 
parade, he refolved to abandon the enterprize with 
the fame levity with which it had been undertaken,. 
and embarked again for France, together with the 
earl of Mar, and fome others, in a fmall ihip that 
lay in the harbour of Montrofe ; and, in five days, 
arrived at Gravelin. General Gordon, who was 
left coramaiider in chief of the forces, with the af- 
fiftance of the earl-marlhal, proceeded with them 
to Aberdeen, where he fecured three veflels to fail 
northward, which took on board the perfons who 
intended to make their efcape to the continent. In^ 
this manner the rebellion was fupprefled y but the 

M 2 
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fuxy of the viftors did not feem in the leatt to abate 
with fucccfs. The law was now put in force, with 
all its terrors ; and the prifons of London were 
cr6wded with thofe deluded wretches-, • whoni the 
miniftry (hewed no difpofition to fpare. The com- 
mons in their addrefs to the crown, declared they 
would profecute in the moft Vigorous manner, the * 
authors of the rebellion ; and their refolutions were 
as fpeedy as their meafures were vindiftive. The 
carls of Derwcntwater, Nithifdale, Carnwarth, and 
.Wintown ; the lords Windrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairn, were impeached. The habeas corpus aft was 
fufpended j and the rebel lords, upon pleading guil- ' 
ty, received fentence of death. Nothing could foften 
the privy council ; the houfc of lords even prefented 
an addrefs to the throne for mercy, but without ef- 
feft. Orders were ^ifpatched for executing the 
carls of Derwentwater and Nithifdale, and the vif- 
count'Kenmuir, immediately j the others were re- 
fpited for three weeks longer. Nithifdale, however, 
efcaped in woman's cloaths, which were brought 
him by his mother, the night before his intended 
execution. Derwentwaterand Kenmuir were brought 
to the fcafFold on Tower nill, at the hour appointed. 
Both underwent their fentence with calmnefs and 
intrepidity, pitied. by all, feemingly lefs moved them- 
fclves than the fpeftators. 

An aft of parliament was alfo made for trying 
the private prifoners in London, and not in Lan* 
caftiire, where they were taken in arms ; which 
proceeding was, in fome meafurc, an alteration of 
the ancient conftitution of the kingdom ; when 
Fofter, Mp.ckintofh, and feveral others, were found 
guilty. Fofter, however, efcaped from Newgate, 
und reached the continent in fafety 5 and fome time 
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after alfo Mackintofh, with fome others, forced' 
their way, having maftered the keeper and turn* 
key, and difarmed the centinel. Four or five wert 
hanged, drawn, and quartered ; among whom was 
William Paul, a clergyman, who profefled him- 
iclf a true and fincere member of the church of 
England $ but not of that fchifmatical church 
whofe biihops had abandoned their king^ Such was 
the end of a rebellion probably firil infpired by the 
rigour of a new whig miniflry and parliament. 
In running* through the viciflitudes of human rran& 
VL&ionSf we too often find both fides culpable ; 
and'foit was in this cafe. The royal party ,a£led 
under the influences of partiality, . rigour, and pre-^ 
judice ; gratified private animofity under the maik. 
of public jullice ; and, in their pretended lov^ 
of freedom, forgot humanity. On the other hap4 
the pretender's party aimed, not only at fub* 
verting the government, but the religion of the 
kingdom : bred a papift himfelf, he connded only in 
counfellors of his own perfuafion } and moll of 
thofe who adhered to his caufe, were men of in- 
different morals, or bigotted principles. Clemency, 
however, in the government, at that time, would 
probably have extlnguiihed all the fa^tous fpirit 
which has hitherto difturbed the peace of this ooun* 
try for it has ever been the chara£ler of the Eng- 
li&,thatthcy are more eafily led than driven into loy- 
alty. 

LETTER LIIL 

IN a government fo very complicated as that of* 
England, it mult neceUarily change from Itfelf,, 
in a^ r^olution of even a few years, as fome of 

" M.3 ' 
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its weaker branches acquire ftrength, or its ftronger 
decline. At this period, the rich and noble feemed 
to poflefs a greater fhare of power than they had 
done for fome ages preceding j the houfe of com- 
mons became each day a. ftronger body, at once 
more independent on the crown and the people. It 
was now feen that the rich could at any time buy 
their eleftion ; and that while their laws governed 
the poor, they might be enabled to govern the 
law. The rebellion was now extinguifhed : and 
the feverities which juftice had infliSed, excited 
the difcontent of many,.whofe humane paflions 
were awakened as their fears began to fubfide. This 
ferved as a pretext for continuing the parliament, 
and repealing the aft by which they were to be 
diflblved at the expiration of every third year. An 
aft of this nature, by which a parliament thus ex- 
tended their own power, was thought by many 
the ready means of undermining the cdnftitutionj 
"for if they could with impunity extend their con- 
tinuance foif feven years, which was the time pro- 
pofedjthey could alfo for life continue their power ; 
but this, it was obferved, was utterly incompatible 
with the fpirit of legiflation. The bill, however, 
pafTedbothhoufes y all obj eft ions to it were confi- 
dered ;as difaffeftiori ; and, in a fhort time, it re- 
ceived the royal fanftion . The people might mur- 
mur at this encroachment 5 but it was now too late 
for redrefs, 

^Domeftic concerns being thus adjufted, the king 
began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian do- 
minions, and determined upon a voyage to the con- 
tinent. Nor was he without his fears for his do»- 
minions there, as Charles XII. of Sweden pro- 
feflad the higheft difpleafurc at his having entered- 
into a confederacy agaiaft him in his abfence. 
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Having thcrefprc pafled through Holland to Hano- 
ver, in order to fecure his German territories, he 
entered into a treaty with the Dutch and the re- 
gent of France, by which they promifed mutually 
to afhft each other, in cafe of invaGon ; but the 
death of the Swedifli monarch, who was killed 
by a cannon-ball at the (iege of Frederick (lad t, 
foon put an end to his difquietudes from that quar- 
ter. However, his majefly, to fecure himfel( as 
far as alliances could add to his fafety, entered into 
various negociations with the different powers of 
Europe : fome were brought to accede by money, . 
others by promifes. Treaties of this kind feldom 
give any real fecurity : ihey may be confidered as 
mere political playthings ; they amufe for a while, 
and then are thrown neglefted by, never more to 
be heard of, as nothing but its own internal -ftrength 
or (ituation can guard a country from infult. 

Among other treaties concluded with fuch inten- 
tions, was that called, the ^adruple Alliance. It 
was agreed upon, between the Emperor, France, 
England, and Holland, that the emperor fhould 
renounce all pretenfions to the crown of Spain, 
and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the Duke 
of Savoy : that the fucceffion to the dutchies of 
Tufcany, Parma, and Placentia, fhould be fettled 
on the queen of Spain's eldeft fon, in cafe the pre* 
•fent poflcffors fhould die without male iflue. This 
treaty was by no means favourable to the interefls 
of England, as it interrupted the commerce with 
Spain J and as it deftroyed thfe balance of power * 
in Italy, by throwing too much into the hands of 
Audria. However, England fitted out a flrong 
fquadron in order to bring Spain to terms, if that 
kingdom fhould infift upon its rights in Italy. The 
war between the emperor and the king of Spain was 
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adlually begun itl that country i and the media*^ 
tion of the king of England was rejected, a» par- 
tial and unjuft. It was therefore refolved by the 
c<Hirt of London to fupport its negociations witli. 
the ftrongeft reafons i namely, thofe of war. Sir 
George Byng (ailed to Naples with twenty*twa> 
ihipsofthe line, where he was received as a delU 
verer^ thut city having been under the utmod ter/^ 
rorsof an invafion from Spain. Here the Eng- 
Uih admiral received intelligence, that the Spaniih. 
army, amounting to thirty thoufand men, ha4 
landed in t>icily j wherefore he immediately deter- 
mined to fail thither,fully refolved to purfue the Spa- 
niih fleet. Upon doubling Cape Faro, he perceived 
two fmall Spanifli vefiels, and purfuing them clofely, 
tbey led him to the main fleet, which, before noon,, 
he perceived in line of battle, amounting, in all, 
to twenty- feven fail. At fight of the Englifh, the 
Spanifh fleet though fuperior in numbers,, attempt- 
ed to fail away, as the Engliih had, for fome time,^ 
acquired fuch expertnefs in naval affairs,, that no o- 
ther nation would venture to face them, except with^ 
mauifeit difadvantage. The-Spainiards (eemed dif-- 
traded^in their councils, and a£^ed with extreme- 
confuiion : they made a running fight i but, not* 
Withllanding what they could do, all but three were 
taken. The admiral, during this engagement, a£ted 
with equal prudence and refolution ; and the king 
wrote jiim a letter with his own hand, approving his 
condu(£L This vuSlory neccflarily produced the refent- 
ment and complaints of- the Spaniih mi nifters at alL 
the courts of Europe, which induced England to 
A D n ^ declare war with Spain } and th«; 
' ^ ' * regent of France joined England in, 
a fimilar declaration. The duke of Ormond now^ 
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once more, hoped by the aflfiftance of cardinaV 
Alberoni, the Spanilh : minifber, to reftore the pre-i 
tender tin England: he accordingly fet fail ivith 
fome troops, and proceeded as far as Cape Finif«^ 
tcrre, where his fleet were difperfed and difabled 
by a violent llorm, which entirely fruftrated the 
armament; and, from that time, the pretender 
feemed to lofe all hopes of being received in Eifg-< 
land. This blow of fortune, together with the 
bad fuccefs of the Spanifh arms in Sicily and elfe- 
where, once more induced them to wifh for peace ; 
and the King of Spain was at laft contented to fign 
the quadruple alliance. 

King George, having thus, with equal vijgour 
and deliberation^ furmounted all the obftacles he 
met with in his way to the throne, and lifed every 
precaution that fagacity could fuggeft for fecuring 
himfelf in it, again returned to England, where the 
addreifes from both Jboufes were as loyal as he 
could exped. From addreiTmg they turned to an 
obje£k of the greateft importance ; namely, that 
of fecuring the dependency of the Iriih parliament 
upon that of Great Britain. Maurice Annefley 
had appealed to the houfe of peers in England, 
from| a decree of the houfe of peers in Ireland ; 
which was reverfed. The Britifh peers ordered 
the barons of the exchequer in Ireland to put 
Mr. Annefley in pofleflTion of the lands he had loft 
by the decree in that kingdom. The barons obeyed 
this order, and the Irifh houfe of peers pafled a vote 
againft them, as having attempted to diminifli ihe 
juft privileges of the parliament of Ireland ; and, 
at the fame time, ordered the barons to be taken un- 
der the cuftody of the black rod. On the other 
hand, the houfe of lords in England refolved, that 
the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had a£led 
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with courage and fidelity ; and addreiTed the kmgr 
to fignify his approbation of their conduS:,^ by fome 
narks of his £aydur. To complete their intention,' 
a bill was prepared by. which ^e Iriih houfe of lords 
was deprived of all rights of final jurifdi£iion. This 
was oppofed in both houfes. In the>lower houfe 
Mr. Pitt aflerted, that it would only increafe the 
power of the Englifli peers> who already had toa' 

Such. Mr. Hungerford demondrated that the Irifh 
rds had always exerted their power of finally de- 
ciding caufes;. The duke of Leeds produced fi£« 
teen reafons againft the biH ; but, notwithftanding^ 
all oppodtion, it was carried by a great majovity^. 
and received the royal afient. The kingdom of 
Ireland was not,, at that time, fo well acquainted: 
wii;h the nature of liberty,^ and its own conftitu** 
tion^ as it is at prefent. Their houfe of lords might 
then confift moft'ly of. men bred up in hixury and 
ignorance ; neither ipirited enough to make oppo^- 
fition, nor flulful enough to conduA it. 

But this blow, which the Irifli felt feverely, was> 
Hot fo great as that which Englandl now began to- 
fu&r from that fpirit of avarice and diicanery 
which had infeded almoft all ranks of people 
In the year 1720, John Law, a Scotfman, had 
erei^ed a company in France under the name of 
the Midifippi ; which at firft promifed the de- 
hided people immenfe wealth, but too foon ap-« 
{>eared an impoflnre, and left .the' greatefl part of 
Jl Ti Ti ^^^ nation in ruin and diftrefs. The 
* ' year foUo^nring, the people of Eng*- 
land were deceived by jufl; fuch another projeft, 
which is remembered by all^ by the name of the 
South-fea fcheme ; and to this day felt by thou^ 
fends. To explain this as concifely as pof&blcj^ 
it is to be obferved^. that, ever dnce the rerolu^ 
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tion, the goTcmment not .having fufficient fttp- 
plies granted l^ pai^iiament i or, what was granted 
requiring time to l>e collected j they were obliged 
to borrow money from feveral different companies 
, of merchants, and, among the reft, from that 
\ company which traded to the South S<ea« In che 
Nji^ar [716, they were indebted to this company 
abofit nine millions and a- half of money, for 
which they granted annually at the rate of fix j^a^ 
ceHt. intereft. As this company was not the only 
one to which the government was debtor, and 
paid fuch large intereft yearly, Sir Robert Walpolc 
conceived a defign of leflbiing thefe nations^l debts, 
•by giving the feveral companies an alternative, 
-cither of accepting a lower intereft, namely, five 
-fer-cenu for their money or of being paid the prin- 
cipah The diffi^rent companies chofe rather to 
taccept of the diminifhed intereft than the capital; 
and the South-Sea company, accordingly, having 
made up their debt to the government ten millions, 
- inftead of fix hundred thoufand pounds which they 
ufually received as intereft, were fatisfied with five 
:hutidred thoufahd. In the fame manner the go- 
^vemor and ^company of the bank, and other com- 
panies, were contented to receive a diminiftied 
annuity for their feveral loans, all which greatly 
leifened the debts of the nation. It was in this 
fitiiation of things that Sir John Blount, who 
had been bred a fcrivener, and was poffeflcd/Of 
all the cunning and plaufibility requifite for^fuch 
-an undertaking, propofed to the miniftry/ in the 
name of the »South-Sea company, to Jeflen the 
•national debt ftill farther, by pcrmittinsf the South- 
Sea company to buy up all the debts of the differ- 
ent companies, and thus to become the principal 
creditor of the ftate. The terms offcrcd-the govern- 
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mcnt were extremely advantageous. The South- 
Sea company was to redeem the debts of the nation 
out of the hands of the private proprietors, who 
were creditors to the goverment, upon whatever 
terms they could agree on ; and for the intereft of 
this money, which they had thus redeemed, and 
taken into their o\^n hands, they would be contented 
to be allowed for fix years five per cent, and then the 
intereft (hould be reduced to four per cent, and be 
redeemable by parliament. For thefe purpofes a 
bill pafled both houfes ; and as the dire£lors of 
the South-Sea company could not of themfelves 
alone be fuppofed to be poiTefled of money fufEcient 
to buy up thefe debts of the government, they 
were empowered to raife it by opening a fubfcrip- 
tion, and granting annuities to fuch proprietors as 
fhould think proper to exchange their creditors ; 
namely, the crown for the South-Sea company, 
with the advantiages that might be made by their 
induftry. The fuperior advantages with which thefe 
proprietors were flattered, by thus exchanging their 
property in the government funds for South-Sea com- 
pany ftock, were a chimerical profpedl of having 
theirmoney turned togreat advantage, by a commerce 
to the fouthern parts of' America, where it was re- 
ported that the Englifti were to have fome new fetfle- 
ments granted them by the king of Spain. The direc- 
tors books therefore were no fooner opened fo^ the 
firft fubfcription, ,but crowds came to make the ex- 
change : the delufion fpread ; fubfcriptions in a few 
days fold for double the price they had been bought 
for. The fcheme fucceeded, and the whole nation 
was infcfted with a fpirit of avaricious enterprife. 
The infatuation prevailed ; the ftock increafcd to 
a furprifing degree s butj after a few mouths, the 
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ptople awaked from their delirium ; they found that 
all the advantages to be expedied were merely ima- 
ginary, and an infinite nucnber of families were in- 
volved in ruin. Many of the directors, whofe arts 
iiadraifed thefc vain expectations, had amafledfur- 
prifing fortunes : it was, however, one confQlation 
to the nation to . find the parliament (Iripping them 
of their ill-acquired wealth ; and orders were given 
to remove all diredors of the South-Sea company 
from their feats in the houfe of commons, or xhk 
places they pofiefied under the government. The 
delinquents -being puniQied by a forfeiture of their 
cftates, the parliament n^xt converted >ts attention to- 
ward redreding the fuffcrers. Several ufeful and jufl: 
refolutions were taken, and a bill was fpeedily prepar« 
td for repairing, the mifchief. Of the profits arifing 
from the South-Sea fcheme, the fum of feven mil- 
lions was granted to the ancient proprietors ; feve- 
ral additions alio were made to their dividends out 
of what was pofTefTed by the company in their own 
right ; the remaining capital ftock alfo was divided 
among all the propriejtprs at the rate of thirty- 
three pounds ffr c^nf* In the mean time petitions 
from all parts of the kingdom were prefented to the 
houfe, demanding juftice ; and the whole nation 
feemed exafperated to the higheft degree! During 
thefe tranfa£tions, the king, with ferenity and wif- 
dom, prefided at the helm, influenced his parliament 
to purfue equitable meafures, and, by his councils^ 
endeavoured to reilore the credit of the nation. 

The difcontents occafioned by thefe public ca^- 
lamitiesj once more gave, the difafiPedled party 
hopes of rifing ; but in all their councils thcty 
were weak, divided, and wavering. Their pre- 
fentdefigns, therefore, could not efcape the vigi- 
Vol.II JS[ ^ 
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lance of the king» who had emiflliries in every conrtf 
and who had made> by his alliancesj every potentate 
a friend to his caufe. He was therefore informed, 
by the duke of Orleans, regent of France, of a new 
confpiracy againft him by feveral perfons of diftinoii 
tion, which poftponed hts intended journey to Han- 
^er. Among tnofe againil whom the moft pofitive 
A H 1 -^^^ evidence was obtained, was Mr. Chrifto- 
' * " pher Lajer, a young gentleman of the 
Middle Temple. He was convided of having in- 
lifted men for the pretender's fervice, and received 
fentence of death ; which he under\rent,after having 
been often examined, and having ftrenuoufly refufea, 
to the laft, to difcover his accomplices. He was the 
only perfon who fuffered death upon this occaGon ; 
but feveral nobleman of high diftin£kion were made 
prifoners upoh fufpicion. The duke of Norfolk, 
the bifliop[of Rochefter, lord Orrery, and lord North 
and Grey, were of this number. Of thefe, all but 
the bifhop of Rochefter came off without punifhment, 
the circuraftances not being fufEcient againft them for 
conviAion. A bill was brought into the houfe of 
commons againft him, althou^ a peer ; and though 
it met with fome oppofition, yet it was refolved by a 
great majority, that he (hould be deprived of |hb of- 
fice and benefice, and baniflied the kingdom for ever. 
ThebiAiop made no defence in the lower houfe, re- 
(erving all his power to be exerted in the houfe of 
lords. In that aflembly he had many friends i his 
eloquence, politenefs, and ingenuity, had procured 
him many ; and his catife being heard, a long and 
warm debate was the confequence. As there was 
little againft him but intercepted letters, which 
were written in cypher^ the earl Pawlet infifted 
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on the danger and inj^ftice of departing, in fuch 
cafest from the fixed rules of evidence. The duke 
of Wharton having fummed up the depo(itions» 
and fhewa the infufficiency of them, concluded 
with faying> That, let the confe^uences be what 
they would, he hoped the luftre of that houfe 
would never be tarnilhedj by condemning a man 
without evidence. The lorcf Bathurft fpoke alfo 
ligainlt the bill, obferving. That, if fuch extraordi* 
nary, proceedings were countenanced, he faw no- 
thing remaining' for him and others to dd^ but to 
retire to their country-houfes, and there, if poC- 
fible, quietly enjoy their eftates within their own 
families, fince the lead correfpondence, or inter- 
cepted letter might be made criminal. Then 
-turning to the bilhops, he faid, he could hardly 
account for the inveterate hatred and malice fome 
perfons bore the ingenious bifbop of Rochefter, 
unTeCi it was> that they were infatuated like the 
wild Americans, who fondly believed they iuher't^ 
not only the Ipoils, but even the abilities of any 
man they deftroy. The eail* of Strafford fpoke on 
the iame &de ; as alfo lord Trevor, who obferved,. 
That, if men were in this unprecedented manner 
proceeded againft, without legal proof, in a fliort 
time the minifter's favour would be th« fubjed's 
only pioteflion ; but that for himielf, no appre- 
benfipns of what he might fufier would deter him 
from doing his duty. He was anfwered by lord 
Seafield„ who endeavoured to (hew, that the c\w 
dence which had been produced before them was 
fufficient to convince any reafonable man ;, and 
in this he was fupported by the duke of Argyle 
and Lord Lechmere. To thei'e lord Cowper re- 
plied. That the ftrongefl: argument urged in be« 
naif of the bill, was necefiity ^ but for his part, 

N2 
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he could fee nothing that could juftify {bch un* 
precedented, and fuch dangerous proceedings. The 
other party, however, faid little 4n anfwer : per- 
haps already fenfible of a majority in their f^ivour* 
The bill was pafled againft the bifhop, and fevc- 
ral lords entered their proteft. Among the mem- 
bers in the houfe of commons, who had exerted" 
themfclves mod ftrenuoufly in the bifhop's favour, 
was doftor Freind, the celebrated phyfician ; and 
he was now taken into cuftody on lufpicion of 
treafonable pradices. He was foon after, how- 
ever, admitted to bail, his friend doftor Mead 
becoming his fecurity. In two days after, the 
bifhop of Rochefter embarked for baniihment^ 
accompanied with his daughter : and, on the fame 
day that he landed at Calais, the famous lord Bo- 
Hngbroke arrived there, on his return to England, 
having obtained his majefty's pardon : upon which 
the ' bifliop, fnfiiling, faid. His Lordjbip and I are 
ixchnnged. In fhis manner the bifliop continued 
in exile and poverty till he died \ though it may 
riot be improper to obferve, that do£tor Sacheverel 
left him by will, five hundred pounds. 

Few tranfaAions of importance happened dur- 
ing the remainder of this reign j the miniftry were 
employed in making various arid cxpen five negotia- 
tipns, and covenants made without faith, andonlyJ 
obferved from motives of intereft or fear. The* 
parliament made alfo fome efforts to check the 
progrefs of vice and immorality, which now bcr 
gan to be diffufcd through every rank of life4' 
uxury and profligacy had increafed to a furpriflng 
degree : nor were there any t^anfaftions to fill the 
page of hiftbry, except the mercenary fchemes of 
vile projeftors, or the taflelefs profufion of new- 
made opulence. The treaties lately concluded with 
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Spaia were again broken, perhaps by every party : 
Udmml Ho6er was fent tp intercept the 8paoiih' 
galleons from America, of which the Spaniards 
being apprized, remanded back their treafure i and 
the greateft part of the Engliih fleet, fent on thi^ 
' errand, was rendered, by the worms, entirely unfit 
for fervice, and the men were cut j j^ \^^a 
off by the unhealthy climate and long ' * ^ * 
voyage. To retaliate this, the Spaniards undertook 
the fiege of Gibraltar, and with fimilar fuccefs. 
New treaties were fet on foot \ France offered its 
mediation : and fuch a reconciliation as treaties 
could procure was the confe^eiice.^ 

The king had not now for two years vifited 
his German dominions ; and therefore, fobn after 
the breakuig up of parliament, he prepared for a 
voyage to Hanover. Accordingly, having ap« 

Cinted an adminiftntion in^ his abfence, he em^ 
rked for Holland v lay> upon hb landing, at 
the little town of Vert ;. next day proceeded on his 
journey ^ and, i» two days more, between ten and 
eleven at night,, anived at Delden, in all appear- 
ance ji» Ipeneft health. He fupped there very 
heartily^ and continued his progrefs early the next 
morning. Between eight and nine he ordered the 
coach to (top, and, it being perceived that one of 
his hands lay motionlefs, monfieur Fabrice, who 
had formerly beeti the fervant 6i the king of 
Sweden, and now attended- king George, chafed 
it between his. As this had no . efl^S, the fur- 
gson was called, who followed on horfeback, and 
aMb rubbed it with fpirits : foon after the king's 
tongue began to fweH, and he had juft force, enough 
to bid them haften to Ofnaburg j and, falling into 
Fabrice^s arms, quite infenfible, never recovered, 
but expired about eleven o*clock the next mom^ 

N3 
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jng. He died on Sunciaf the. eleventh of Jun^ 
1 747, in the fixty-cight year of his age, and in 
the thirteenth of his reign. Whatever was good 
er great in the reign of George I. ought to be at-v 
tributed wholly to himfclf •, whenever he deviated,. 
it might juflJy be impiutcd to a miniftry always 
partial, and often corrupt. He was almod ever 
attended with good fortune, which was partly 
owing to prudence and more to afliduity- In fhorr,t.' 
his fuccefles afc the ftrongell inftance of how much 
may be atchieved by moderate abilities exerted withi 
application and uniformity. 



LErrER LiV. • 

I Have not hitherto faid any thing of the lite- 
rature of the prifent period, having refolved to 
refer it to a feparate letter, in. which we may have 
a more pcrfpicuous. view of it, than if blended with, 
the ordinary occurrences of the flatc. Though 
learning had never received fevvei- encouragements 
than in the prcfent reign, yet rt never ilourifhed 
more. That ff irit of philofophy M'hich had been 
excited in former ages, (till continued to operate 
with the gfcatcii: fuccefs, and prodtioeJ tlie greatelt. 
men in every profefiion. Among tke divines, At- 
terbury and Clarke di(lingtiiih<»l. thiemfelvcs. As 
a preacheif, A^tcrbury united, all fcl>e graces of ilylo, 
with all the elegance of a jiifl delivery ; he wiis 
natural, polite, fplrited y and hh, fcrnipns may b^ 
ranked among the Mt of this perioiL Clavke, oiv 
the other hand, dofpifing the griKe* of eioquence, 
only fou/ht after convi£kiony vnth rr^^i^roos, thauglv 
phlegmatic exiid^n^rfs, aiTd bravii;ht -^loral l:rAitj)& 
almoil to niathen.'atical pracidoa. Yet ^ucLthcr he^ 
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Cud worth j nor any other divine, iid fuch fervice 
to the reafoning world, as the great Mr. John 
Locke, who may be juftly faid to have reformeil 
all our modes of thinking in metaphyficarl inquiry. 
Though the jargon of fchools had' b&in before him 
arraigned, yet feveral of their errors had Hill fub- 
flfted, and were regarded as true. Locke, there- 
fore fet himfelf to overturn their fyflems, and re- 
fute theiir abfurdities ; thefe he efhcSlually accom- 
plifhed ; for which rcafons his book, which when 
publiflied, was of infinite fervice, may be found lefs 
ufeful at prcfent, when the do£Vrincs it was calcu* 
lated to refute are no longer fabfiliing. 

Among the moral writers of this^ period, the 
carl of Shaftefbury is not to be pafled over, whofe 
elegance, in fome rneafure, rccompences for his* 
want of folidity. The opinions of ail latter writers' 
upon moral fubje£ls arc only derived from the an- 
cients. Morals are a fubjecl: on which the induftry 
of man has been cxerciied in every age ; and an 
infinite num*ber of fyftems have been the refult. 
That of 8hafttfl)urv, in which he eftabliflies a 
natural fenle of moral beauty, was originally 
profefled by Plato, and only adorned by the i^wg- 
lilh philofopher. 

This Teemed to be the age of fpeculatinn. Berke- 
ley, afterwards Bifiiop ot Cloyne, in Ireland, fur* 
pafTed all his cotCiViporaries in fubtlety of difquifi- 
tion ; but the mjre ellcrts of rcafon, which aire 
cxtiri'd rr.tl.tT 10 rriife doubt tlian procure certainty^ 
will never mi^et with much favour from fo vain 
a b^ing :\s ma a. 

Lord Bcllngbroke h.1d alfo fome reputation for 
metaphyhcnl inquiry : his friends extolled his fa- 
gacity on that head, an<l the public were willing 
enough 10 acqtiirjfcc in their opinion -j hls" fame 
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therefore might have continued to rifei or^ at lead,. 
^v#iildhave never funk» if he had never publiihed. 
His worka have appeared, and the public are no Ion* 
ger in their former fentiments. 

In mathematics and natural philofophy,. the vein 
opened bjr Newton was profecu^ed with fuccefsr 
dodlor Hallejr iiluftrated the theory of the tidest 
and encreaied the catalogue of the ftars » while 
Gregory reduced aftronemy to one comprehenfive 
and regular fyftem. 

DoAor Friend^ in medicine, produced fome in« 
eenious theories, which, if they did not improver 
the art, at ieaft fiiewed his abilities and learning ia 
his profeffion. DoAor Mead was e^ally elegant,, 
and more fuccefiifulj to him is owing the ufeful 
improvement of tapping in the drppfy, by means 
€if a fwaihe. 

But, of aH the other arts, poetry in this age was^ 
carried to die greateft perfeflion. The language,. 
lor fome ages lud been improving, bat now teemed 
entirely divefted of its roughneis and barbarity^ 
Among the poels of this period we may place Joha 
Philips, author of feveral poems, but of none 
more admired than that humourous one, intitled 
The Splendid ShiUing: he lived in obfcurity, and 
died juft above want. William Congreve defervey 
alfo particular notice: his comedies, iome of which, 
were but coolly received upon their firft aiq)earancc^ 
leemed to mend upon repetition ^ and he is, at pre* 
fenC, juftly allowed the foremoft in that fpecies of 
dramatic poefy : his wit is ever juft and brilliant i, 
his fentiments new and lively; and his elegance 
equal to his regularity. Next him Vanburgh is 
placed, whofe humour feems more natural, and 
chara^ers more new ; but he owes too many obli- 
gations to the French entirely to pafs for an ori« 
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ginal ; and his total difrcgard of decency in a 
great meafure^ impairs his merit. Farquhar is ftill 
more lively, and, perhaps, more entertaining than 
either; his pieces continue the favourite perforin* 
ances of the ftage, and bear frequent repetition 
without fatiety ;• but he often miftakes pertnefs fof 
wit, and' feldom (trilces-his charafters with proper 
force or originality. However, he died ver^- young j 
and it is remarkable, that* he continued to improve 
as he grew older ; his laft play, intitlcd The Beaux 
S/rotagetn^ being the beft of his produftions. Ad- 
difon, both as a poet andprofe writer, dcferves the 
Higheft regard and' imitation^ His Campaign, and 
Letter to Lord Halifax hdm Italjf , are mafter-pieces 
in the former, and his Eflays puBlifhed in the Spec'* 
tator are inimitable fpecimens of the latter. What- 
ever he treated of was handled with elegance and 
precifion- ; and that virtue which was taught in his 
writings, was enforced by his example. Steel 
wa$ Addifbn's friend and admirer : his comedies 
arc perfeftly polite, chafte, and genteel ; nor were 
his other works contemptible : he wrote on fcve* 
ral fufajeds, and yet it is amazing, in the multi* 
pHcity of his purfuits j how he found leifure for the 
difcuifion of any : ever pcrfecuted by creditors, 
whom his profiifencfs drew upon him, or ptrrfu* 
ing imprafticable fchemes, fuggefted by ill-grounds 
ed ambition. "Dean Swift was- the profeflTed tmta* 
gonift of both Addifon and- him. He perceived 
that there was a fpirit of romance mixed with all 
the wojfls of the poets who preceded him j. or, in 
other words, that they had drawn nature on the 
moft pjeafing fide. There liill therefore was a 
place left for him, who, careldfs of cenfure, fhould 
defcribe it juft as it was, with all its deformities } 
he therefore owes much of his fame, not fo m«ch 
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to the greatnefs of his genius, as to the boldnefs 
of it. He was dryj farcaftic, and fevere ^ and 
fuited his ftyle exaAly to the turn of his thought,^ 
l>eing concife and nervous* In thb '^period alfo 
flourifhed many of fubordinate fame. Prior wa^ 
the fiift who adopted the French elegant eafy man- 
ner of telling a dory ; but if what he has bor-» 
rowed from that nation be taken from him, fcarcc 
any thing will be left upon which he can lay 
claim to applaufe m poetrv. Rowe was only out- 
done by Shakefpear and (3tway as a tragic writer^ 
he has fewer abfurdities thaa either, and is, per« 
haps, as pathetic as they ; but his flights are not 
fo bold, nor his charadevfr fo ftrongly marked. 
Perhaps his coming later than the reft may hzyic 
contributed to leflen the e(leen» he deferves. Gartk 
had fuccefs as a poet ; and, for a time, his fame 
was even greater than his defert. In his principal 
work, the Difpenfary, his verfificatioa is negli- 
gent, and his plot is now become tedious \ but 
whatever he may lofe as. a poet, it would be im« 
proper to rob him of the merit he deferves for bar- 
ing written the profe dedication, and preface, to 
the poem already mentioned^ in which he has 
Ihewn the trueft wit, with the mod refined ele- 
gance. Parnel, though he has written but one 
poem, namely the Hermit, yet has found a place 
among the Englifli firfl-rate poets. Gay, likewife, 
by his Fables and Paftorajs, has acquired an equal 
reputation. But of all who have added to the ftock 
of Englifh poetry, Pope, perhaps, deferves the firft 
place. On him foreigners look as one of the moft 
fuccefsful writers of his time : his^ verfiHcation is 
the mod harmonious, and his corre£tnefs the moft 
remarkable, of (all our poets. A noted cotempo- 
rary of his own, calls th e Englifh the fined writers 
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9n moral topicsi artd Pope the nobieft moral Writer 
of all the Englifh. Mr. Pope has fomewhere named 
himfelfthe laft Euglifh mufe ; and, indeed^ fince 
his time, we have feen fcarce any prodoAion that 
can jttftly lay claim to immortali:^ ; he carried the 
language to its higheft perfe^ion : and tliofe who 
have attempted ftill farther to improve it^ inftead of 
ornament, have only caught finery. 

Such was the learning of this period ; itflourifli- 
ed without encouragement, and the Enelifh tafte 
ieemed to diffufe itfelf over all Europe. The French 
tragedies began to be writlen after the model of ours i 
our pfailofophy was adopted by all who pretended to 
reafos for themfelves. At prefenty however, whetr 
,lhe learned of Europe are turned to the Englifh wiri* 
ters for inftru£lion , all fpirit of learning has ceafed 
among us. So little has been got by literature for 
morqjthan an age, that none chufe to turn to it for 
pre fe rment. Church preferments, which were once 
given as the rewards of learning, have for fome timCf 
deviated 'to the intriguing, venal, andbafe. All de<- 
Cre of dovelty, in thinking, is fupprefled among us ; 
and ourfcholars, more pleafed with fecurity and eafe 
than honour, coolly follow the reafonings of their 
predeceflorsj and walk round the circle of former 
difcovery. 
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LETTER LV. 

UPON the death of George I. his fon George 
ll.afcended the throne ; pf inferior abilities tOs 
A T\ ^ the late king, and confequently dill 
' ''more ftrongly attached to bis domi- 
nions on the continent. The various fubCdies that 
had been in the laft reign granted to maintain foreign 
connexions, were iUU kept up in this \ and the late 

?^ ftem of politics underwent no fort of alteration, 
he rights and privileges of the throne of England 
w^re, in general, committed to the miniftcr's care \ 
the royal x:oncern being chiefly fixed upon balancing 
the German powers, andgainingan afcendancy for 
the eleftor of Hanovq: in the empire. The miniftry 
was, at firft, divided between lord Townfhend, a 
man of extenfive knowledge \ the earl of Chefter- 
field the only man of genius employed under this 
government ; and Sir Robert Walpole, who foon 
after engrofied the greateft fhare of the adminiftration 
to himfelf. 

\ Sir Robert Walpole, who is to make the principal 
figure in the prefent reign, had, from low begin- 
nings, raifed himfelf to the head of the treafury. 
Strongly attached to the houfe of Hanover, and ferv- 
ing it at all times when it wanted his afliftance, he 
ftill maintained the prejudices with which he fet 
out ; and, unaware of the alteration of fentiments in 
the nation, ftill attempted to govern by party. He, 
probably, like every other minifter, began by 
endeavouring to ferve his country ; but meeting 
with ftrong oppofition, his fucceeding endea- 
vours were rather employed in maintaining his 
poft tfian of being ferviceable in it. The declin- 
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^ing prerogative of the crown might have been an 
-early objed: of his attention 5 but, in the fequel, 
thofe very meafures which he took to increafe it> 
proved to be the mod effectual means of under- 
xnining it. As laltterly all his aims were turned 
^only to ferve hinifelf and his friends, he under- 
cook to make a majority in the houife of commons^ 
by bribing 'the members j and, what was ftill worfe, 
avowed the corruption. As all fpirit of integrity 
was now laughed out of the kingdom ; and as the 
people were held to duty by no motives of reli- 
gious obedience to the throne, patriotifm was ridi- 
'culed, and venality praftifed without fhame. As 
^uch a difpofition of things naturally produced op« 
pofition. Sir Robert wasi poflefled of a mod phleg- 
matic infenfibiiity to bear reproach, and a calm 
difpaiSonate way of reafoning upon fuch topics as 
he defired -to enforce. His difcourfe was fluent 
'Without eloquence $ and his Teafons convincing, 
"Without any fhare of elevation. 

The houfe of commons, whith in the preced- 
ing reign had been dt(tingui(hed into whigs and 
Jacobites, now underwent another change, and 
was again divided into the court and country parties. 
The court party were for favouring all the fchemes 
of the miniftry, and applauding all the meafures 
-of the crown. They regarded foreign alliances as 
conducive to internal fccurity 5 and paid the troops 
of other countries for their promifes of future aiCft- 
ance. Of thefe Sir Robert was the leader ; and 
fuch as he could not convince by his eloquence, 
he undertook to buy over by places and penfions. 
The other fide, who called tbemfelves the country 
party, were entirely averfe to continental con- 
ne£lions ; they complained that immenfe fums 
were laviflied cfti fubfidies which could never be 
Vol. IL O 
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tifeful ; and that alliances were bought with mo<' 
ney, which fliould be only rewarded by a recipro- 
cation of good intentions. Thefe looked upon the 
frequent journies of the king to his.eleftoral do- 
minions with a jealous eye, and fometimes hinted 
at the alienation of the royal afFeftions from Eng- 
land. Moil of thefe had been ftrong aflertors of 
the Proteftant fucceflion ; and not fearing the re- 
proach of J acobitifm, they fpoke with ftill greater 
boldnefs. As the court party generally threatened 
the houfe of commons with imaginary dangers to 
the (late : fo thofe of the country iifually declaimed 
againft the enchroachments of the prerogative. The 
threats of neither were founded in truth i the king- 
dom was in no danger from abroad 5 nor was in- 
ternal liberty in the leaft infringed by the crown^ 
On the contrary, thofe who viewed the ftate with 
an unprqudiced eye, were of opinion, that the pre- 
rogatives of the crown were the only part of the 
conftitutio.n that was every day growing weaker j 
that, while the king's thoughts were turned to fo- 
reign concerns, the miniftry were unmindful of 
his authority at home ; and that every day the 
government was making hafly fleps to an arifloo 
cracy, the worft of all governments. As Walpole 
headed the court party, fo the leaders of the oppo- 
site fide were Mr. William Pitt, Mr. Shippen, Sir 
Willianfi Wyndham. and Mr. Hungerford. 

The great objefts of controverfy during this 
reign, were the national debt, and the number of 
forces to be kept in pay. The government, at 
the accefBon of the prefent monarchy owed more 
than thirty millions of money ; and, though it was 
^ time of profound peace, yet this fum vras con^* 
Xipually found to increafe. To pay off this, tUg 
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Iftiniftry propofed many projefts, and put fc^e 
into execution ; but what could be expected from 
a fct of men, who made the public wealth only fub- 
fervient to private intereft, and who grew power- 
ful on the wrqcks of their countfry ? Demands for 
new fupplies were made every feflion of parlia- 
ment, either for the purpofes of fecuring friends 
upon the continent, of guarding the internal po- 
lity, or for enabling the miniftry to atSl vigoroufly 
in conjun£lion witlv their allies abroad. Thefe 
Were as regularly oppofed as made ;r the fpeakers o£ 
the country party ever infifted, that the Englifh had 
no bufinefs to embroil themfelves with the affairs 
of the continent ; that expences were incurred 
without prudence or necedity ; and that the in« 
creafe <)f the national debt, by multiplying taxes, 
would at length become intolerable to the people. 
Whatever rcafon there might be in fuch argu« 
ments,, they were notwithftanding, conJUantly 
over-ruled; 2n4 every demand granted with plea* 
fore and profufion. 

All thefe treaties and alliances, however, in whicb 
the kingdom had been lately , involved, feemed no- 
way productive of the general tranquillity expe£t:ed 
.from them^ The Spaniards, who had never beeii 
tho^'oughly reconciled, ftill continued^ their depreda- 
tions, and plundered the Engliih merchants upon' 
the fouthern coafts of America, as if they had 
been pirates. This was the reign of negotia- 
tions ; and, from thefe alone, the miniftry pro- 
mifed themfelves and the nation riedrefs. Still,' 
however, the enemy went on to infult and feize, 
regardlefs of our vain expoftulations. j j^ o 
The Britifh merchants complained, * • 7 
by petition of the lofles fuftained by the Spa- 
niards ^ and. the houfe of commons deliberated' 
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upon this fubjefl:. They examined the evidence^, 
and prefented an addrefs to his majefty. He pro- 
ttiifed them all poffible fatisfaftion, and negocia- 
tions were begun as formerly, and a. new treaty^ 
was figned at Vienna between the emperor and 
the kings of Great Britain and Spain, tending to 
confirm the former. Though fueh tranfaftions 
did not give the (ecurity that was expected from 
them, yet they, in fome meafure, put off the 
troubles of Europe for a time. An interval of 
peace fucceeded, in which fcarce any events hap- 
pened that deferves the remembrance of an hifto^ 
rian j fuch intervals are*, however, the periods of 
happi|iiefs to a people ; for hiftory is too often but 
the rcgifter of human calamities, By this treaty 
at Vienna, the king of England conceived hopes 
that the peace of Europe was eftabliftieJ upon 
the moft lading foundation. Don Carlos, upoQ> 
the death of the duke of Parma, was, by the af- 
fiftance of an Englifh fleet, put in peaceable pof-c 
fi^iEon of Parma and Placentia. Six thoufand 
Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quartered 
in the dutchy of Tufcany, to fecure for him the 
reverfion of that dukedom.- Thus we fee Europe, 
in fome meafure, refembling a republic, putting 
monarchs into new kingdoms, and depriving others, 
of their facceffipn by an univerial concurrence. 
But this amicable difpofitien among the great powers 
-could never continue long; and the republic of 
Europe muft be but am empty name, until there be 
fome controlling power fet up by univerfal confent^, 
to enforQc obedience to the law of nations. 

During this interval of profound peace, nothing 
remarkable happened, except the conftant difputa- 
tions in the houfe of commons, where the conr- 
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tefts between the court and country party were 
carried on with the greateft acrimony, the fpecches 
on either fide being dictated lefs by reafon than, 
refentment. A calm, uninterefted reader is now 
furprifed at the heat with which many fubjefls, of 
little i importance in ihemfelves, were difcufled at- 
that time ! he now fmiles at thofe denunciations of 
ruin with which their orations arc replete. The^ 
truth is, the liberty of a nation is better fupppirted^ ,, 
by the oppofition, than by what is faidin the oppo<*- '??: 
fition. 

In times of profound tranqtiillity the flighteft oc- 
currences become objefts of univerfal attention. A- 
fociety of me n,w entitled 7X^ Charitable Corporation, 
excited the -indignation of the public. Their pro-- 
fefled intention was to lend money at. legal intcreft^. 
to the poor, upon fmall pledges ; and to perfons of 
better rank, upon proper fecurity. Their capital 
was at firil limited tp thirty thoufand pounds ; but 
they afterwards increafed it to (ix,hundred thoufand. 
This money, was granted in by fubfcripion ; and- 
the cax;? of conducing the capital was entruiled to 
a proper number of direftors. . This company, 
having continued for more than twenty years, the 
caihier, George. Robinfon, and the ware-houfe- 
keeper of the company, difappeared in one day. 
Five hundred thoufand pounds of the capital ap- 
peared to be funk . and embezzled by the diredlors, 
in a manner the proprietors couM not account for. 
They therefore petitioned the houfc, reprefenting 
the manner in which they hiad been defrauded of 
fuch vaft fums of money, and the diilrefs to which 
many were reduced, in confequcnce of fuch im- 
pofition. The petition was received, and a fecrct 
committee appointed to enquire into the grievance. 
They foon difcovered a mod iniquitous fcene of 
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fraudi which had been carried on by Thomfon^ 
and Robinfon^ in concert with feme of the direc- 
tors, for embezsling the capital, and cheating the 
proprietors. Many perfons of ran^k and quality 
were concerned in this infamous x:«tifpiracy; even, 
fome of the firft charaders in the nation did not 
efeape without cenfure. The houfe of commons 
declared their refentment, and expelled one or two- 
of their members : but- the fufferers mek with 
fcarceany redrefis. Nor can I mention fuch a cir^ 
cumflance without refle£ling on that fpirit of' 
rapacity and avarice which infefted every degree of 
people. An ilL example in the governing part oV 
a country ever diffixfes itfelf downward ; and while - 
the miniliry do not bluih at dete£iion> the people 
qf every rank will not fear guilt. About this time- 
not lefs than &ve members of parliament were ex- 
pelled for the m oft fordid afts of knavery ; Sir- 
Robert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, an<l George 
Robinfon, for their frauds in the management of' 
the Charity Cgrporation fcheme ; Dennis Bond, 
efquire, and i^rjeantBurch,.f6r a fraudulent fale of. 
the late earl of Derwentwater^s forfeited eftates.J 
Luxury had produced prodigality, the fure parent 
of every meannefs. It was even aflerted in the 
houfe of lords, that not one ftiilling of the forfeited; 
cftates was ever applied to the ferviee of the public, , 
but became the reward of avarice and venalty- 

Another . occurrence of a more private nature 
about this time excited public compaffion, not 
without a degree of horror: Richard Smith, a 
book-binder, and his wife, had. long lived toge-- 
ther, and (Iruggled with thofe wants, which, not- 
withftanding the profufion of the rich at this time> 
opprefled the poor. Their mutual tendernefs for 
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eacB other was the only comfort they had in their- 
didrefTes, which diftrefles were increafed by having: 
a child, which they knew not how to maintain. At 
length they took the defperate refokition of dying; 
by their own hands ; the child's throat was cut, and^ 
the hufband and wife were found hanging in their- 
bedchamben They left a letter behind^ containing 
the reafons which induced them to thisa£b of defpe- 
ration : they declared, thatthey could- no longer fup- 
port a life of fuch complicated wretchednefs ; and- 
thought it tendernefsto take their child with them 
from a world where they themfelves had found no 
compai&on. Suicide, in many inftances, is afcribed- 
to phrenzy : we have here an inftance of felf-murder, , 
concerted with compofure, and borrowing ibe aids . 
of reafon for its vindication. 

LETTER LVL 

THE hiftbry of England has little during this ^ 
interval to excite curiofity. The debates in^ 
parliament grew every day, more obllinate, as every 
fubjeft happened to come round in voting the annual 
fupplies ; but as the fubjefts were mottly the fame, . 
fo alfp were the arguments. There was one, how- 
ever, of a different nature from thofe in the ufual 
courfe of huiinefs, which wad laboured for ftrenu- 
oufly by^ the miniftry, and as warmly opppfed by 
their antagonifts, namely, the excife bill, which Sir 
RobertWalpole introduced into thehoufe,^ jv 
by firft declaiming againft the frauds * ' 733*- 
praftifed by the faftors in London, who were em- 
j^oyed by the American planters in felling their to- 
bacco. To prevent thefe frauds he propofed^ inftead 
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of having the cuiloms levied in the ufual manner .u« 
pon tobacco, that what was imported fhould be lodg*^ 
ed in warehoufes appointed for that purpofeby the 
officers of the crown ; from thence to be fold, after 
paying the duty of four-pence /xr pound, when the. 
proprietor found a market for it. This propofal • 
raifed a violent ferment, not lefs in the houfe than • 
without doors. Thofe who oppofed the fcheme,. 
aiTerted that it would expofe the factors ' to fuch^ 
hardfhips, that they would not be able to continue 
the trade, nor would it prevent the frauds complained* 
of. They aflerted that it would pr6duce an addi- 
tional fwarm of excife- officers and warehoufe-keep- 
ers, which would at once render the miniftry formi* 
dable, and the people dependents Arguments,, 
however, were not what the miniftry moft dreaded ^ , 
for the people had been raifed into fuch a ferment, , 
that all the avenues to the houfe were crowded with » 
complaining multitudes ;'and Sir Robert began even ' 
to fear for his life. The miniftry carried the pro-"- 
ppfal in the houfe ; but obferving the tumult of the 
people, they thought fit to drop the defign. The mif- 
carriage of the bill was celebrated with public re- 
joicings in London and Weftminfter ; and the mini- 
iter was burned in effigy by the populace. 

This fuccefs, in the members of the oppofition . 
encouraged ^ them to go on to a propofal for repeal- 
ing an a£t made in the laft reign, by which the . 
houfe .of commons was to be feptennial. They, 
propofed that parliament fhould again be made 
triennial, as had been fettled at the Revolution. In ; 
tbecourfe of this debate, in which they were op- 
ppfed, as ufual, by the miniftry, they refleftedwith. 
great feverity^ on the meafurcs of the late reign* . 
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They aflertedy that the feptenntal aft was an en- 
croachment on the rights of the people ; that, dur- 
ing the continuance of that parliament, feverai fe- 
vere laws had been enafted v that by one of thefe 
a man might be removed, and tried in any place 
where the jury might be favourable to the crown, 
and where the prifoner's witneiTes could not, or 
dared not to come y that, by another, a Juflice 
of the peace was empowered to put the beft fub» 
je£ls to immediate death, after reading a pro« 
clamation againfi riots. The South>Sea fcheme,. 
tliey faid, was eitabliflied by an aft of a feptenniat 
parliament; and the excife bill had like, under 
their influence alfo, to have pafled into a law. Sir 
William Wyndham diftingui(hed himfelf in this 
debate : Let us fuppofipy faid he, a man withcut any 
finfi of honour raifed to hi a chief minifter (f Jlate, • 
Suppofe him pojfejfed of great nveahh ; the plunder of 
the nation, Suppofe him fcreened by a corrupt majo- 
rity of his creatures^ and infulting over all men of 
familjy finfe^ and honour^ in the nation* Let- us fup^- 
pofe a venal parliament y and an ignorant king: / 
hopefuch a cafe Hvill never occur : but fhould fuch 
ever -happen to be at once united^ a /bort parliament 
%pi/l be the only means of lejfening the evil, Not- 
withftanding thefe expoflulations, the minidry were, 
as ufual, viftorious, and the motion fuppreffed by. 
the majority. Thus the country party now found 
themfelves out-numbered upon every occafion; 
they had long complained, in vain, that debate wad 
■ ufelefs, fimre every member feemisd to have lifted 
Tiimfclf under the banners of party, to which he held 
without {blinking. Defpairing therefore of being 
able to ftem the torrent of corruption, they retired 
to their feats in the country, and left the miniftry 
an undifputed majority in the houfe. 
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The minifter, being now left without oppofitidff 
in the houfe, took this opportunity to Tender hi$ 
rivals odious or contemptible, by getting feTeral 
ufeful laws pafled in their abfence ; while the king 
laboured with jequal alTiduity to adjuil the politi'- 
cal fcale of Europe, aqd for this purpofe made 
feveral journies to his ele£boral dominions; But 
his afllduity in healing foreign differences^ did not 
prevent one of a more domeftic nature : for a mif- 
underllanding arofe between him and the prince 
of Wales ; a prince that was the darling of tb0^ 
people, and who profeiTed his diflike both to the 
AT) o miniitry and their venal; meafures. 
73 • Jie Jiajj b^en a fliort time before,- 
married to the princefs of Saxegotha ; and the 
prince's miftaking a meflage from the king, at 
' a time when the princefs was lying-in, firft 
caufed. the rupture. It was foon after- widened 
by the vile emiifaries of the court;- fo that hi» 
majefty forbade the prince his prefence, and gaye 
orders that none of his attendants fhould be^d« 
mitted to court. A motion, however, was made 
m the houfe of commons, for increafing the prince's^ 
fettlement, which was but fifty thoufand pounds, 
to an hundred thoufand. It was reprefented that 
fo much had been granted by the late king to his 
prefent majefty when prince ot Wales; and that 
luch a fettlement> was conformable to the prac- 
tice of former times, -and neceflary to the indcpen-' 
dency of the heir apparent to the Englifli crown^ 
This motion was vigoroufly oppofed by Sir Ro-- 
bert Walpole, as an encroachment on the preroga- 
tive, and an officious intermeddling in the king's 
family affairs. The fupporters of the motion ob- 
fcrved, that the allowance of fifty thoufand pounds* 
was not fufficient jo defray the prince's yearly^ cx.^ 
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pcnces, which, by his majefty's own regulation, 
amounted tp fixty-three thoufand. The motion, 
however, met the fate of aH other anti-niinifterial 
meafqres, bein^ reje6^ed by the majority. 

But whatever imaginary difappointments the 
people might fufFcr, there was a blow levelled at 
the little wit that was left remaining, which has 
cfFeftually banifhed all tafte from the ftage, and 
from which it has never fince recovered. When 
Walpole entered into power, he <refolved to defpife 
that fet of under-ratc writers, who live by ar- 
raigning eyerj miniftry, and difTeminating fcandal 
and abufe. For a time he prbfecuted that inten- 
tion ', but, at laft, found it neceflary to employ 
a fet of mean hirelings, to ahfwer calumny with 
calumny. He wanted judgement to diftinguifh 
genius 5 or none poflcfTed of fuch a gift were mean 
^enough to applaud his meafures. From hence he 
took an implacable averiion to the prcfs, which 
/o feverely expofed his corruption, and branded 
fiis follies. But the prefs alone was not the only 
icourge he had to fear 5 the theatre joined all its 
ridicule, and he faw himfelf expofed as the objeft 
of fcorn as. well as hatred. When licence once 
tranfgrefles the rules of decency, it knows no 
bounds. Some of the pieces exhibited at that 
time, were not only fevere but immoral alfo. This 
was what the miniiter held to ; he brought in a 
Jbill to limit the number of play-houfes ; to fubjedl 
all dramatic writings to the infpe£^iofi of the lord- 
chamberlain, whofe licence was to be obtained 
before any work could appear. Among thofe who 
undertook to oppofe this bill was -the earl of 
"Chefterfield, who obferved, that the laws already 
in being for keeping the ftage within due bounds 
WCXC every way fufficient. If fays he, our Jlage*' 
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^piayers at any time exceed thofe bounds ^ they ought "(9 
te profecutedf and may he punt/bed. A new law there^ 
fore if, in the ptefent inftance, unnecejfary ; and every 
unnecejfary law is dangerous. Wit, my lords, is the 
property of thofe that have it \ and it is too often the 
only property they have, li is unjufl therefore to r^ 
ru man at any rate of his pojfejjions ; but it is cruelty 
to fpoil him^ if already poor. If poets and players 
are to be reft rained let them be reft rained like other 
fubjeEls \ let them be tried by their peers, and let not a 
hrd'chamberlain be made the fovereign judge of wit* 
ji power lodged in the hands of a ftngle man to deter* 
mine, without limitation or appeal^ is a .privilege un* 
itnown to our laws, and inconftflefJt with our confti^ 
iution. The hoiife applauded his wit and elo^ 
^uence ; and the Iqueltion was carried again ft him. 
The difcontcnts occadoned by fuch proceedings 
^t home, were ftill more increafed by the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards. They difputed the right 
«of the Englifti to cut logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, in America ; a right which had been often 
acknowledged, but never clearly explained^ in all 
former treaties between the two kingdoms. Their 
Guar da Coftas plundered the Englifh merchants 
with impunity ; and upon the leaft refiftance be- 
haved with infolence, cruelty, and rapine. The 
fubje£^s of Britain were buried in the mines of 
Potofi, deprived of all means of conveying their 
coniplaints to their proteftors and their vciTcls 
confifcated, in defiance of juftice. The Englifli 
court made frequent remonftrances to that of Ma* 
drid, of this outrageous violation of treaties, and 
they received for anfwer only promifes of inqjuhry, 
which produced no reformatipn. Our merchants 
loudly complained of thefe outrages \ but the mi- 
Aider expededy from ttegotiationi that redrefi 
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which could only be obtained by nrms. He knew 
that a war would increafe the ditEcultics he had 
to encounter ; and he was fenfible, that tliofe he 
already encountered required all his art and induf- 
try to remove. A war, he was fenfiblc, would 
require cxpences which he wifhed to iharc in peace. 
In fhort, all his meafures now were not to ferve the 
ftate, but to prcferve his power. Influenced by 
thefe coniiderations, he induilrioufly endeavoured 
to avoid a rupture. The fears he difcovered 
only ferved to increafe the enemies' infolencc 
and pride. However the complaints of the Eng- 
lifli merchants were loud enough to reach the 
houfe of commons; their letters and memorials 
were produced \ and their grievances enforced at the 
bar by council. The houfe> at length> agreed to an 
addrefs, to entreat his majefty to obtain cfFeftual 
relief, and to convince Spain, that its indignities 
would be no longer born with impunity. Thefe 
complaints produced a convention between the 
two crowns, concluded at Prado, importing, that 
two plenipotentiaries fliould meet at Madiid, to 
regulate the refpcftive pretenfions of either king- 
dom, with regard to the trade in America, and 
the limits of Florida and Carolina. Thefe con- 
ferences were to be finiftied in eight months, and 
in the mean time all hoftile preparations were to 
ceafe "on either fide. His catholic m^jefty agreed 
to pay the king of Great Britain ninety-five thoufand 
pounds^ to fatisfy the demands of the Britifli fubjefts 
upon the crown of Spain, after deduflLing from the 
whole ' the demands of the crown and fubjefts 
of Spain upon that of Britain. Such an agreement 
as this was juftly regarded on the fide of the Britifh 
miniftry as a bafe defertion of the honour and inter- 
efts of their country : and when the houfe of com- 
Vol. I P 
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mons came to take the convention under confidera- 
tion, it produced the warmeft debate. All the ad- 
herents to the prince of Wales joined in the oppofi- 
tion. It was alicdged, that the Spaniards^ indead of 
granting a redrefs, had rather extorted a releafe for 
their former conduft ; and thejr ftill afTerted their 
right of fearching Englifh (hips, and had not fo 
much as mentioned the word fatisffadlion in all the 
treaty. Notwith (landing all the remonft ranees a- 
gainfl: this treaty, the majority of the houfe declared 
111 its favour , and feveral members of the oppofite 
fentiment retired from parliament, having deipaired 
of being longer ferviccable in a place where party 
and no^ reafon, was fcen to prevail. 

As Spain had engaged to pay a large fum of mo- 
ney by this convention, fome time after, when 
the minifter demanded a fupply, upon a different 
occafion. Lord Bathurfl movedr to kndw, whether 
Spain had paid the fums (lipulated, as the time 
limited for the payment was expired. The duke 
of Newcaftle, by his majefty's permiffion, ac* 
quainted the houfe, that it was not paid ; and that 
Spain had affigncd no reafon for the delay. In 
fome meafurc, therefore, to atone for his former 
flownefs, the minifter now began to put the nation 
into a condition for war. Letters of reprifals were 
granted againll: the Spaniards. Thefe preparations 
were regarded by the Spanifh court as adiual hof^ 
tilities. The French ambafliidor at the Hague de- 
clared that the king hi^ mafter, was obliged, by 
^ treaties, to affift the king of Spain, he diffuaded 
the Dutch from efpoufing the caufe of England, 
who promifed him an inviolable neutrality. It is 
curious enough to confider the revolutions wh:c!i 
the political fyftem of Europe had undergone. 
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Not above twenty years before, France apd Eng- 
land were combined agalnd Spain ; at prefent^ 
France and Spain united againft England. ThoTc 
ftatefmen who build upon alliances as a lading bafis 
of power> will at length, find themfelves fatally 
miftaken. . 

A rupture between great Britain and Spain 
being now become inevitable, the people, who had 
long clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon 
alacrity at its approach ; and the miniftry, finding 
it unavoidable, began to be earned in prepara- 
tion. Orders were iflued for augmenting the land 
forces, and raifing a body of marines. Two rich 
Spaniih prizes were taken in the Mediterranean 
and war declared againft them i^ ^^ r) 
form. Admiral Vernon was fent * • 74 • 
to the Weil-Indies, commander of the fleet, in order 
to diftrefs the Spaniards on that part of the globe. 
Vernon was a rough and honeil foldier, untainted 
with the corruption or the efFemiuacy of the times. 
He had in the houfe of commons aflerted, that 
Porto-Bello, a fort and harbour in South Ame^. 
rica, might be eafily taken, and that he himfelf ' 
would undertake to reduce it with fix fhips only-. 
A projedl which appeared fo wild and impofTible* 
was ridiculed by the ministry : but, as he srill in- 
fisted upon the propofal^ fhey were pleafed'to com- 
ply with his request This they fuppofed would 
at once rid them of a trouble fo me antagonist in the 
houfe ; and, in cafe of his failure, it would be a 
new caufe of triumph at his difgrace. In this, 
however, they were difappoimed. The admiral, 
with fix (hips oqly, attacked and demolifhed all 
the fortifications of the place, and came away vic- 
torious, almod without bloodflied. This dawn'- 
ing of fuccefs upon the Britifli arms induced tlic; 
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houfc of commons to ^enter vigoroufly into Ac 
king's meafures for carrying on the war. They 
enabled him to ecjuip a very powerful navy ; they 
voted a fubfidy to the king of Denmark, and iro- 
pbwered their fovereign to defray fome other ex- 
pences, not fpecified in the eftimates ; the whole 
of their grants amounting to about four millions. 
The war was now carried on with vigour, and 
the debates in the houfe of commons became lefs 
violent. In a nation, like England, of arts, armsi 
and commerce, war, at certain intervals, muft ever 
be fcrviceable : it tutns the current of wealth from 
the induftrious to the enterprifing. Thus, all or- 
ders of mankind find encouragement, and the na- 
tion becomes compofed \oi individuals, who have 
Ikill to acquire property, and who have courage to 
defend it. 



LETTER LVII. 

A War between England and Spain wasfuflBcient 
to communicate diilurbances over all the 
globe.. Countries that were once too obfcure 
to be known, were now feen to fend out fleets, 
one fhip of which was capable of deftroying all 
the naval power of an Afi^tic empire. A fquadron 
of Ihips commanded by commodore Anfon was 
equipped, in order to fail through the ftreights of 
Magcllane into the South-iSca, and to aft againft 
the enemy on the coafts of Chili and Peru. TTiis 
fleet was to co-operate occafionally with admiral 
Vernon ^crofs the ifthmus of Darien ; but the de- 
lays and blunders of the miniftry fruftrated this 
fcheme, though originally well laid. However^ 
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Aough too late in the feafon, the commodore fet 
forward with five fliips of the line, a frigate, and 
two ftore-fhip^, fupplied with provifions, ami other 
merchandize, defigned to carry on a trade with 
the favage inhabitants of that part of the world, 
or to conciliate their affeflions Y^e number of 
men amounted, in all> to about fourteen hundred^ 
including two hundred invalids taken from the 
hofpitals, and two hundered new-raifed recruits. 
This whole expedition is a fine in fiance of the 
power of perfeverance in forcing fortune. The 
commodore (leered his courfe by the ifland of Ma- 
deira, proceeded to the Cape Vcrd iflands, and^ 
failed along the coafts of Brazil He refrefhed for 
fome time at the ifland of St Catharine, in twenty- 
feven degrees of fouthern latitude j a fpotsthat en- 
joys all the verdure and fruitful nefs of thofe luxu- 
rious climates, From this place he ft*eercd flill 
onward into the cold and tempeftuous climates of 
the fouth, along the coafts of Patagonia ; and, in 
about five months, entered the famous Streights 
of Magellan; After having fufFered the moft vio- 
lent tempefls, he .doubled Cape Horn ; the reft of 
his fleet were difperfed or wrecked ;\his crew de- 
plorably difabled by the fcurvy ; and hi$ own ftiip 
with .difliculty arrived on the ifland of Juan Fer- 
nandez. In this delicious abode he remained for 
fome time, where nature feemfed, in fome meafure, 
to confole mankind, for the calamities of their 
own avarice and ambition. In order to improve 
ftill farther a retreat of fuch elegance, he ordered 
feveral European feeds and fruits to be fown upon 
die ifland, which increafed to fuch a furprifing de- 
gree, that fome Spaniards, who, feveral years after, . 
landed there, and . found them in plenty, could 
not avoid acknowledging this adl of generofity and* 
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benevolence. Here the commodore was joined by 
one (hip more of his fleet, and by the Tryal fri- 
gate of feven guns. Advancing now northward, 
towards the tropic of Capricorn, he attacked the 
city of Payta by night. In this bold attempt he 
, made no ufe of his fliips, nor even difembarked 
• all his men. A few foldiers landed by night, and 
filled the whole town with terror and confufion^ 
The governor of the garrifon, and the inhabi- 
tants, fled on all fides ; accuftomed to cruelty over 
a conquered enemy themfclves, they expefted a. 
fimilitude of treatment. In the mean time, for 
three days, a fmajl number of Englifh kept poflcf- 
fion of the town, and ftripped it of all its treafures 
and merchandize, to an immenfe amount. Such 
of the negroes as had not fled, were made ufe of 
in carrying the goods of their former mailers on 
board the Englifh fliipping ; and the Spaniards,, 
refufing to treat, foon faw their town all in flames. 
This, however, was but a fmall punifhment for 
all the cruelties which they had pra£lifed, in taking 
pofleifion of that country, upon its firft inhabi- 
tants. The plunder of this place ferved to en- 
rich the captors; and the ravage made among 
them by the fcurvy, ftill increafed the (hare of , 
every furvivor. Soon after, this fmall fqtiadron 
came up as far as Panama, fituated on the ftreights 
of Darien, upon the weftern fide of the great Ame- 
rican continent ; fo that by Anfon on the one, and 
'Vernon on the other, the Spanifli empire was at- 
tacked on both fides: but the fcheme failed from 
Vernon's want of fi^ccefs. 

Anfon, who now only commanded two fhips, the 
remainder having either put back to England, or 
been wrecked by the tempefts, placed all his 
hopes in taking one of thefe rich Spanilh (hips 
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which trade between the Philippine iflands, near the 
the coafl of China aiid MexicOy onthe Spanifh main. 
Only one or two, at the mod, of thefe veflels palTed 
from one continent to the other in a year. Thefe 
arc made immenfely ftrong, large> and carry great 
quantities of treafure and merchandize. The com- 
modore", therefore, and his little fleet, traverfed that 
great ocean lying between the Afiatic and American 
continent, in hopes of meeting thiyrich prize, which 
it was hoped would, at that time of the year, return 
from the eaft, and amply repay the adventurers for 
all their dangers and fatigues. Avarice thus became 
honourable when purfued through peril and diftrefs.^ 
But the fcurvy once more vifitcd his crew, now . 
long kept at fea,and without frefh provifions. This 
diforder, though it' takes the fame name, is very 
difiirent from that on land. The fea fcurvy is; 
attended with an univerfal putrefaftion, the teeth 
loofen, old wounds that are healed again open,, 
and fometimea the limbs are feen to drop oflF at 
the joints. By this terrible diforder feveral of his 
men daily fell, and others wrre difabled. One of 
his (hips became leaky, and the number of his 
hands' decreafing, he thought proper to fet it on 
fire in the midft of the ocean. His fleet now be- 
ing reduced only to one fhip, called the Centurion ^ 
of fixty guns, ,and all the crew in the moft de- 
plorable fituation, he caft anchor on the deferted 
ifland of Tinian, which lies about half way be- 
tween the old and new world. This ifland had, 
fome years before, been peopled by near thirty 
thoufand inhabitants ; but an epidemical diftemper 
coming among them, deftroyed a part, and the 
reft forfook the place. Nothing however could 
exceed the beauty of this fpot. The moft roman- 
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tic imagination cannot form a fcene furpailing: 
wha t Tinian naturally afibrded ; greens, groves^, 
cafcades, fields, flowers, and profpedis. Thi$ 
retreat faved the Engliih fquadron. All that a fea-^ 
beaten company of mariners could wifb, was found 
fiere in grdat abundance ; clear and wholefome 
water, medicinal herbs, domeflic animals, and^ 
other neceflaries for refitting their {hattered vef- 
(el. Thus refrefhed, he went forwards towards 
China, pafled by the kingdom of Formofa, and 
went up the river Canton, in order to careen the 
only fhip that was now left him. Being thus far 
on his way homeward, nothing can better teftify 
the hardy and untameabie fpirit of the Englifli, ' 
than his venturing once more back into the fame 
ocean, where he had experienced fuch a variety, 
efdiilrefs. The commodore having put his vcfTel 
into good order, by the afliftance of the Chinefe,. 
and having taken Dutch and Indian failors on 
board, he again returned towards America. At 
kngth, on the ninth of June, he difcovered the 
galleon he 'fa ardently expcfted- This veflcl was 
formed a« well for the purpofes of war as of mer- 
chandize. It mounted fixty guns, and five hun- 
dred men, while the crew of the commodore did. 
not exceed half that number. The engagement- 
foon began ) but as chofe who attack have always 
the advantage of thofe who defend, and as the Bng- 
lifh are more expert in naval affairs than any other 
nation, the Spanifh {hip foon became the Centu- 
rion's prize; There were but a few men killed 
on the fide of the Englifh, while the Spaniards 
loft near feventy. The conqueror now returned 
to Canton, once more, with his prize. He there 
maintained the honour of his country, in refufing, 
to pay the impofts which were laid upon ordinary. 
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mer^ants ; and infifted, that an Englifh fliip of 
war was exempted from fuch a duty. From Can- 
tonne proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
profi^cuted his voyage to England, . -p. 
wher^Jie arrived in fafety, with im- ' * '^^* 
menfe rich*** His laft prize was valued at three 
hundred and thirteen thoufand pounds fterling ; 
and the diiferent captures that had been made 
before this laft piece of good fortune, might 
amount to as much more. Upon his return, com- 
modore, Anfon received all that honour which 
prudence and perfevcrancc deferve: He foon be- 
came the oracle confulted in all naval deliberations ; 
the king afterwards raifed him to the dignity of 
the peerage ; and he was made firil lord of the ad« 
miralityj 



LELLER LVirr 

THIvS expedition of Anfon took up near three 
years: The Englifh, in the mean time, car- 
ried on the operations again ft Spain with vigour,, 
and various fuccefs: When Anfon had fet out, 
itwasonly tp j^aft a fubordinate part to a formida- 
ble armament, defigned, for the coafts of New 
Spain, conCfting of twenty-nine fhips of the line, 
and almoft an equal number of frigates, furnifhed 
with all kinds of warlike ftores, near fifteen thou-^ 
fand feamen, and twelve thoufand land forces. 
Never was a fleet more completely equipped, nor 
never had the nation more fanguine hopes of vic- 
tory. Lord Cathcart commanded the land forces; 
but dying on the paflTage, the command devolyed 
upon general Wentworth, whofe chief merit was 
his favour with thofc in power* This, with feve- 
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ral other unfortunate circumftanccs, concurred to 
fruftrate the hopes of the public. The miniftry, 
without any viHble reafon, had detained the fleet 
in England until the feafon for a£lion was aimoft 
over. In the country where they were to carry 
on their operations^ periodical rains begin about 
the end of April ; and this change in t the atrao- 
fphere is always attended v/ith epidemical diftem- 
pers. They, at length, however, fet fail for the* 
continent of New Spain ; and after fome tempefts, 
arid fome delays, arrived before Carthagena. Thi« 
city, which lies within fixty miles of Panama, 
ferves as the magazine for the Spanifli merchan* 
dize, which is brought from Europe thither, and 
from thence tranfported, by land, to Panama, 
' lying on the oppofite coaft. The taking of Car- 
thagena therefore would have interrupted the whole 
trade between Old Spain and the New. The 
troops were landed on the ifland Terra Bomba, 
near the mouth of the harbour, known by the 
name of the Bocca-Chica, which was fortified by 
all the arts of engineering. The Britifti forces 
erefted a battery on (here, with which they made 
a breach in the principal fort j while the adnHral 
fent a number ^of (hips to divide the fire of the 
enemy, and to co-operate with the endeavours of 
the army. The breach being deemed pra^licable, 
the forces advanced to the attack •, but the Spa- 
niards deferted the forts, which, had they had 
courage, they might have defended with fuccefs. 
The troops, upon this fuccefs, were brought 
nearer the city, where they found a greater oppo- 
fition than they had expected. The climate killed 
numbers of the men ; and a diflenfion, which arofe 
between the land and naval officers, retarded all 
the operations. Stimulated by mutual recriminap 
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tions, the general ordered his troops to attack 
the fort of bt. Laz»r ; but ' the guides being flain^ 
the troops^ midook their way» and attacked the 
ftrongeft part of the fortification, , where, after 
fufFering incredible flaughter with the mod' ferene 
intrepidity, they were at length obliged to re- 
tire. Bad proviiions, a horrid climate, and an 
• epidemical fever, ftill more contributed to thin 
their numbers, and to deprive them of all hopes of 
fuccefs. It was determined therefore to reim- 
bark the troops, and to condufi them, as foon as 
poflible,. from this fcene of flaughter and conta-- 
gion. The fortification and harbour were demo- 
lifhed ; and the fleet returned to Jamaica. This 
fatal mifcarage, which tarnifhed the Britifli arms, 
was no fooner known in England, than the king- 
dom was filled with murmurs and difcontent : a 
meafure, ^which, if it had fuc^eedcd, would have 
crowned the promoters of it with honour, now 
only ferved to cover them with reproach. The 
grcatefl: part of this difcontent fell upon the mini- 
fter : his former conduft, which juftly defejrved 
cenfure, was not fo powerfully objedled againfl: 
him as this failure, ei .which he was innocent. 
It is not villainy, but misfortune, that finds cen- 
fure hoixi mankind. Befides, the adiivity of the 
enemy in deftreflTmg the trade of England, contri- 
buted to increafe the murmurs of the people. 
Their privateers were fo numerous and fucceTs-r 
ful, that in the beginning of this year they had 
taken, fince the commencement of the war, four 
hundred and feven ihips belonging to the fubjeAs 
of Great Britain. The Englifh, tho' at immenfe 
cxpence in equipping fleets fee med tamely to lie 
dovn under ^ every blow, and fuflTered one lofs 
after another without reprilal. This general dif- 
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content had a manijfeft influence upon the eleftion 
of members for the next pailiament. All the adhe- 
rents of the prince of Wales, who now lived, re- 
tired from the court, as a private gentleman, con- 
curred in the oppbiition to the miniftry. Obftinate 
ftrugglcs were maintained in all parts of the king- 
dom ; and fuch a national fpirit of oppofition pre* 
vailed, that the country intereft feemed, at length, 
to preponderate in the houfe of commons. It was 
foon feen that the intereft of the minifter was in the 
wane j and that opinion, once eftablifhed, began to 
deprive him of even thofe who had determined to 
aft with neutrality. Inproclinantesy as Ovid fays, 
omne recumbit onus* 

Sir Robert now tottered on the brink of ruin. 
He was feniible that nothing but a dividon in the 
oppofition could give him fafety. The prince 
was his moft formidable rival ; a prince revered 
by the whole nation, for his humanity, benevo- 
lence, and candour. Thcfc were only private 
virtues ; but thefe were all he had then a liberty 
of exercifing. The minifter's firft attempt was, 
to endeavour taking him from the party 5 a mcf- 
fage therefore was carried to his royal hlghnefs by 
the bifliop of Oxford, importing, that, if the 
prince would write a letter to the king, he and 
all his counfellors fhoald be taken into favour^ 
fifty thoufand pounds fhould be added to his reve- 
nue, two hundred thoufand given him to- pay hig 
debts, and fuitable provifions fhould be made, in 
due time, for all his followers. This> to a prince 
already involved in debt, from the neceffity of 
keeping up his dignity, was a tempting offer ; but 
his royal highnefs generoufly difdained it, declar- 
ing he would accept no fuch condition diftated to 
him under the inftrwment of Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole. The miniftei: now therefore faw that no arts 
could diiTolve the corhbinatioh agalnfi him : he re- 
folved, as an expiring ftrugglc, to tryhis ftrength 
once mor^ in the houfe of commons upon a difputed 
election ; but he had the mortification to fee the 
majotity itill increafed againll him by fixteen voices. 
He then declared he would never fit in that houfe 
more. The parliament was adjourned the next day, 
and Sir Robert, being created earl of Oxford, reCgn- 
ed all his employments. Never was a joy more uni- 
,verfal and fincere than this refignation produced. 
The people now flattered themfelves that all their 
domellic grievances would find redrefs ; that their 
commerce, would be protedied abroad ; that the war 
would be carried on, with vigour; and that the 
houfe of commons would be unanimous in every 
ipeafure. But they were difappointed in mod of 
their expe&ations. The mifcondudl of a minifler 
is more likcly~vto afFeft his fucceflbr than himfelf, as 
a weak reign ever produces- a feeble fucceilion. The 
houfe of commons had been for a long time increaf- 
ing in power, and Walpole, with all his arts, was, in 
fail, rather weakening than extending the preroga- 
tive. By. his methpd of bribing oppofition he had 
taught the venal to oppofe him ; and by his increaf- 
ing the national debt, he weakened the vigour of the 
crown in war, and made it more dependent upon 
parliament in times of peace- A part of thofe who 
fucceeded him were therefore fenfible of this, and 
ftill refolved to fupport the crown, which they re- 
garded as the only declining branch of the conftitu- 
tion Another part, who clamoured from motives of 
felfintereft, having, now attained the obje£l of their 
defires, blundered on in the former meafures, ftudi- 
ous of fortune, and not of fam^e. In flaort,his fuc- 
Vol. II. Q^ 
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ceffion, purfuing all the former fchemes of the de* 
pofed minifter, prefented the political part of the 
nation with the mortifying profpeft of pretended pa- 
triotifm unftripped of its mafk, and (hewed the little 
certainty there is in all political reafonings. 

LETTER LIX. 

THE war with Spain had, now continued loi 
feveral year?, but with indifferent fuccefs* 
Some unfuccefsful expeditions were carried on in the 
Weft-Indies under Admiral Vernon, commodore 
Knowles, and others ; and thefe were all aggravated 
by a fet of worthlefs and mercenary things^ called 
political writers — a clafs of beings firft employed 
againft Walpole, and afterwards encouraged by liim, 
at the expence, as it is faid of no lefs than thirty 
thoufand a year. Thefe were men naturally too dull 
to (hine in any of the politer kinds of literadire, 
which adorn either the fcholar or the gentleman, 
and therefore they turned their thoughts to politics % 
a fcience on which they might declaim without 
knowledge, and be dull without dete£bion. Thefe 
men, I fay, had for fbme time embarrafled the 
conftitution, inflamed the people, and were paid 
with large pensions, from the crown. It was upon 
^ p. this occasion that they exaggerated 

*«• • J 743* every mifconduft, and drew frightful 
piftures of the diftrefs and mifery which they fore- 
boded to pofterity. This clamour, and wantoffuc- 
cefs in a naval war, in which the principal ftretigth 
of the kingd6m lay, induced a new minifiry 
to divert the attention of the public to a war 
which might be carried on by land« The king's 
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attachment to his eleftoral dominions contribut- 
ed ftill more to turn the current of Britifh indig- 
nation that way, and an army was therefore now 
prepared to be fent into Flanders ; the war with 
Spain being become an obje£l but of fecondary 
confideration. 

To have a clear, yet concife idea of the origin 
of the troubles on the continent, it will be expe- 
dient to go back for fome years, and trace the 
meafures of the European republic to that period 
where we formerly left them. After t le cuke of 
Orleans, who had been regent of France, died, 
cardinal Flcury undertook to fettle that confufion 
in which the former had left the kingdom. His 
moderation was equal to hia prudence ; he was 
fincerc, frugal, modcft, and fimple. Under him 
France repaired her lofles, and enriched herfelf by 
commerce : he only left the ftate to its own natu- 
ral methods of thriving, and*faw it daily aflum- 
ing its former health and vigour. During the 
li;>ng interval of peace, which his councils had 
procured, for Europe, two powers, unregarded, 
now began to attnift the notice and the jeaioufy 
of their neighbouring Hates. Peter the Great hnvl 
already civilized RuiFia, and this new extcnfive 
empire began to influence the councils of other 
princes, and to give laws to the North. The 
Ojther power was that of Pruflia, whcfe dominions 
were compa£l and populous, and whofe forces 
were well mantained and ready for a ebon. The 
empire continued under Charles VI. who had 
been placed upon the throne by the treaty oT 
Utrecht. Sweden languifl^ed, being not y'^t re- 
covered from the dcflru£live proje^hs o( Ciiarles 
XII. Denmark was power iful 5 and part of Italy 
fubjefl to the mafters which had been inipofed 
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upon it by foreign treaties. ^ All however, con- 
tinued to enjoy a profound peace, until the death 
of Auguftus, king of Poland, was found again 
to kindle up the general flame. The emperor 
Charles VI. afTiftcd by the arms of Ruffia, de- 
clared for the eledlor of Saxony, fon to the de- 
ceafed king. On the Other hand, France declared 
for Staniflaus, who had been long (ince elefted king 
of Poland by Charles. XII, and whofe daughter 
had been fmce married to the French king. 
Staniflaus repaired to Dantzic, in order to fup* 
port his eleftion. Ten thoufand Ruflians appear- 
ing, the Polifh nobility difperfed, and their new- 
ele£led monarch was fliut up, and beficged by fo 
fniall a number of forces. The city was taken, the 
king efcaped with the utmoft difficulty, and fifteen 
hundred Frenchmen, that were fent to his a£ft- 
^ance, were made prifoners of war. He had now 
no hopes left but in <he afliiftancc of France, which 
accordingly refolved to give him powerful fuc- 
cours, by diftrefling the houfe of Auftria. The 
views of France were feconded by Spain and Sar- 
, dinia : both hoped to grow more powerful by a 
divifion of the fpoils of Auftria ; and France had 
motives of alliance and revenge. A French army 
therefore foon over-ran the empire under the con- 
du6l of old marfhal Villara ; the duke of Monte- 
mar, the Spanifh general, was equally viftorious 
in the kingdom or Naples ; and the emperor, 
Charles VI. had the mortification of feeing him- 
felf deprived of the greateft part of Italy, for hav- 
ing attempted to give a king to Poland. Thefe 
rapid fuccefles of France and' its allies foon coni- 
pelled the emperor to demand a peace. By this 
treaty, Staniflaus, upon whofe account the war 
was undertaken, was obliged to renounce all right 
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to the throne of Poland ; and France made fome 
Yaluable acquefts of dominion, particularly the 
dutchy ofLorrain. In the year .1740, the death 
of the emperor gave the French another opportu- 
nity of exerting their ambition. Regardlefs of 
treaties, particularly the pragmatic fandUon, as it 
'was called, which fettled upon the daughter of the 
emperor the reverfion of all his dominions, they 
caufed the eleflor of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. 
Thus the daughter of .Charles VI defcended from 
an illuilrious line of emperors, faw herfelf dripped 
of her inheritance, and for a whole year without 
hopes of fuccour. She had fcarce clofed her fa-* 
ther's eyes, when (he loft Silefia, by an irruption of 
the young king of Pruffia, who feized the opportu- 
itity of her defencelefs ftate to renew his aucient 
pretenfions to that province, of which ft muft be 
owned his anccftors had been unjuftly deprived* 
France, Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the refl of her 
dominions. 

In this forlorn (ituation fhe found a powerful ally 
in Britain ; Sardinia .and Holland foon after came 
to her afliftance, and laft of all, Ruffia joined in 
her caufe. It may be demanded, What part Britain 
had in thefe continental meafures i The interefts- 
of HaTiover ; the fecurity and aggrandizements of 
that cleftorate, depended upon the proper regulation 
of the empire. Lord Carteret had now taken that 
place in the royal confidence which had formerly 
&Ben poffeffed by Walpole 5 and, by purfihing thefe 
meafures, he foothed the wifhes of his mafter, anrf 
opened a more exten five fidd for his own ambi* 
tion. He expefted honour from viftories which 
could produce no good ^ and campaigns, whether 
fuccefsful or not, that could only "terminate ia 
misfortune^ When the parliament met^ his Ma- 
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' jefly informed them of his {{vi£i adherence to nis en- 
gagements, though attacked in his own dominions ; 
and that he had augmented the Briiifh forces in the 
Low Countries with fixteen thoufand Hanoverians. 
When the fupplies came to be considered, by 
which this additional number of troops was ta 
be paid*, it railed violent debates in both houfes. 
It W3S confidered as hiring the jroops of the etec- 
tovate to fight their own caufe. The miniftry, 
however, who were formerly -remarkable for de- 
claiming againft" continental meafures, now boldly 
flood up for them ; and, at length, by dint of 
number, carried their caufe. The people faw, 

, with pain, their former defenders facrificing the 
blood and treafurc of the nation upon deftrudlive 
alliances ; they knew not now on whom to rely for 
fafety, and began to think that patriotifm was but 
an empty name. However injurious thefe meafures 
might have been to the nation, they were of infi- 
nite fervice to the queen of Hungary. She began, 
at this period, to triumph overall her enemies. The 

, French were driven out of 'Bohemia. Her general, 
prince Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded 
the dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nominal 
emperor, was obliged to fly before her : abandoned 
by his allies, and dripped of all his dominions, he" 
repaired to Francfort, where he lived in indigence 
and obfcufity. He agreed to continue neuter during 
the remainder of the war ; while the French, who 
firft began it as allies, fupported the burthen. The 
troops fent by England to the queen's afiiltance were 
commanded by the earl of Stair, an experienced 
general, who had learned the art of N^^ar under the 
famous prince Eugene; and the chief objeft he 
baft firft in view was, to cffeil a junftion with 

Ik'/ , 
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• 

the army commanded by prince Charles of Lor- 
rain. The French, in order ^ to prevent this 
junftion,, affembled (ixty thoufand men upon the 
^ p. river Mayne, under the command 

^. u. 1743. ^^ Marihal NoaiUes, who pofted 

his troops upon the eaft fide of that river. 

The Britiih forces, to the number of forty thou- 
fand, pulhed forward on the other fide while the 
French, in the mean time, found means to cut 
off all the communications, by which they could 

, be fupplied with provifions. The king of England 
arrived at the camp while the army was in this 
fituation ; and, feeing it in danger of ftarving, rc- 
folved to. proceed forward, to join twelve thoufand 
Hanoverians and Heffians, who had reached Hanau. 
With this view he decamped ; but before the 
army had marched three leaguet, he found the ene- 
my had inclofed him on every Cidcy near a village 
called Dettingen In this fituation he muft have 
fought at great difadvantage, if he .begun the .it- 
tack; and, if he continued in the fame fituation, 
his army miift have periflied for want of fubfiftence^ 
The impetuofity of the French, however, faved, 
his army \ they pafled a defile which they fliould 
have guarded, and, under the condudl of the 
duke of Gram'ont, their horfe charged with great 
impetuofity.' They were received by the Englilh 
infantry with undaunted refolution 5 the French 
•were obliged to give way, and to pafs the Mayne 
with great precipitation, with the lofs of about 
five thoufand men. The king who was poffefled 
of perfonal courage, which feems hereditary to 

. the family, expofed himfelf to a fevere fire of 
cannon as -well as mufquetry ; and, in the midft 
of the ranks, encouraged. his troops by his pre- 
fence and example. The whole of the battle^ 
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on either Cdc, exhibited more courage than con- 
du<S):. The iingliHi had the honour of the day 3, 
but the French foon after took pofleffion of toe 
field of battle, treated the wounded £ngli(h thai 
were left behind with a clemency unprecedented in 
aacient hiftory, and that ferves to fliew how fupe« 
rior the prefent times are in point of humanity to 
the boafted ages of antiquity. Though the Engliih 
were victorious upon this occafion, yet the earl of 
Stair, who commanded, did not aiTume any honour 
from fuch a vi£lory: he was unwilling that his re- 
putation (hould fufTer for meafures which he waa 
not allow«d to condu£t ; he therefore folicited, and 
obtained leave to retign ; and the Britifh troops 
defifted from further operations that campaign. 

Mean while the French went on with vigour on 
every quarter ; they oppofed prince Charles of 
Lorrain, they interrupted his progrefs in his at- 
tempts to pafs the Rhine, and gained fome fuc-' 
ceffes in Italy 5 but their chief cxpeftations were 
placed in a projefted invafion of England. Cardi- 
nal Fleury was now dead, and Cardinal Tencin 
fucceeded in his place : this was a perfon of a very 
different charafter from his predecelTor, being 
proud, turbulent, and enterpriSng. France, from 
the violence of parliamentary difputes in England^ 
had been long perfuaded that the country was ripe 
for a revolution, and only* wanted the prefence of 
the pretender to induce the majority to declare 
again ft the reigning family. Several needy adven- 
turers who wiflied for a change, fome men of 
broken fortunes, and almoft all the Roman catho- 
lics^ of the kingdom, endeavoured to confirm the 
court of France in thefe fentiments. An invafion 
therefore was a£tually proje^ed. Charles^ fon of 
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the old Chevalier St. George, departed from Rome 
in tiie difguife of a Spanifh courtier, and profecut- 
ing his journey to Paris, had an audience of the " 
French king. The troops defigned Jot this expe- 
dition amounted ro fifteen thoufand j preparations 
were made for embarking them at Dunkirk, and 
fome other of the neareft ports to England, under 
the eye of the young pretender : and feven thou- 
fand of the number aftually went on board. The 
duke \ de Roquefeuille, with twenty fhips of the 
line, was to fee them landed fafely in England ; 
and count Saxe was to command them, when put 
afhOrc. The whole projedl, however, was dif- 
cortcerted by the appearance of -Sir John Norris, 
with a fuperior fleet, making up again ft them; the 
French fleet was obliged to put back ; a very hard 
gale of wind damaged their tranfports beyond re- 
drefs. All hopes of invafion were now fruftrated ; 
and, at length, the French thought fit openly to de- 
clare war. 

But though fortune feemed to favour England 
on this . occafion, yet, on others, fhe was not 
equally propitious- The combined fleets of France 
and Spain, for fome time, fought -the Britifh ar- 
mament under admiral Matthews and Leftock,though 
with inferior forces, and came off^ upon nearly e- 
qual terms. Such a parityiof fuccefs in England 
was regarded as a defeat. Both the Englifh ad- 
mirals were tried by a court martial • ^ r) 
MatthewSjwho had fought the enemy ' * '"*"*' 
with intrepidity, was declare id incapable of ferving 
for the future in his majefty's navy ; Leftock, who 
had kept aloof, was acquitted with honour, for^he 
had intrenched himfclf within the punctilios of dif- 
cipline ; he barely did his duty; a man of honour 
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when his country is at ilake^ fhould do more. 

The proceedings in the Netherlands were 
flill more unfavourable. The French had af« 
fembled a formidable army of one hundred and 
twenty thoufand men ; the chief command of 
which was given to count Saxe. This general 
was originally a foldier of fortune, and natural 
fon to Auguitus king of Poland, by the famous 
countefs of Konningfmark. He had been bred from 
his youth in camps, and had fhewn the moll early 
inilances of cool intrepidity He, in the beginning 
of the war, had offered his fervice to fevcral crowns^ 
and, among the reil,it is faid, to that of England ; 
but his offers were rejedled. He was poffeiTed of 
great military talents ; and by long habit, preferred 
an equal compofurein the middof battleasina draw- 
ing-room at court. On the other (ide, the allied 
forces, confifting of Englifh, Hanoverians, Dutch, 
and Auflrians, did not amount to above ieventy 
thoufand. Thefe were incapable of withftanding 
fuch a fuperior force, and commanded by fucfa a 
general. The French befieged and took Fribourg 
before they went into water-quarters, and early the 
next campaign inveiled the city of Tournay. The 
allies were refolved to prevent the lofs of this city 
by a battle. Their army was inferiour, and they 
were commanded by the Duke of Cumberland. 
^ p. Notwithflanding thefe difadvantages, 

745' they marched towards the enemy, and 
took pofl in fight of the French, who were in- 
camped on an eminence ; the village of Antoine 
on the right, a wood on their left, and the town 
of Fountenoy before them. This advantageous 
fituation did not reprcfs the ardour of the Engliili -, 
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lifli ; on the thirtieth day of April the duke of Cum- 
berland marched to the attack at two o'clock in the- 
morning. The Britifh infantry preflcd forward, 
bore down all oppofition, and for near an hour, were 
vi£lorious. Marfhal Saxe was at that time fick of 
the fame diforder of which he afterwards died. He 
vifitcd all the pofts in a litter, and faw, notwith- 
ftandingall appearances, that the day was his own. 
TheEiTglifli column^ without command, by a mere 
mechanical courage, had advanced upon the enemy's 
lines, which formed an avenue on each fide to re- 
ceive them. The French artillery Segan to play u- 
pon this forlorn body ; and, though they continued 
a long time unfhaken, they were obliged to retreat 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. This was one 
of the moft bloody battles that had been fought this 
age ; the allies left upon the field near twelve thou- 
fand (lain, and the French bought their victory with 
near an equal number. 

This blow, by which Tournay was taken, gave 
the French a manifeft fuperiority all the reft of the 
campaign,which they did not forego during the con* 
tinuanceof the war. The emperor Charles VII. 
M^ho had been raifed to the throne from the dukedom 
of Bavaria, and for whom the war firft began, was 
now dead 5 yet this did not in the leaft reftore tran- 
quillity to Europe. The ^rand duke of Tufcany, 
hufband to the queen of Hungary, was declared em- 
peror upon his deceafc ; but the war between France 
and the allies (lill continued, and the original views 
and interefts feemed now quite forgotten^ that had 
at firft infpired the contention. 
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LEITER LX. 

THE intended French invafion had roufed all the 
attention of the Englidi miniftry ; and no« 
thing but loyalty breathed throughout the whole 
kingdom. The adminiilration of affairs being com- 
mitted to the earl of Harrington, the earl of Chef- 
terfield, and others, who enjoyetl a great fhare of 
popularity, the views of the crown were no longer 
thwarted by an oppofition in parliament. The admi- 
rals Rowley and Warren had retrieved the honour of 
the Britifli flag, and made feveral rich captures. 
Louilburgh, in the ifland of Cape Breton, in North 
Amtrica, a place of great confequence to the Britifh 
commerce, luvrendered to general Pepperel ; while, a 
iliort time after, two French Eaft-India fhips, and 
another from Peru, laden with treafure, fuppofing 
the place ftill in poflefliion of the French, failed into 
the harbour, and their capture added to the Englifli 
fuccefs. It was in this period of univerfal fatisfac- 
tion that the fon of the old pretender rcfolved to 
make an effort at gaining the Britifh crown. Young 
Charles-Kd ward; the adventurer in queflion,had been 
bred in a luxurious court without fharing its effemi- 
nacy : he was enterprifing and ambitious \ but, 
either from inexperience, or natural inability, ut- 
terly unequal to the undertaking. He was flattered 
by the rafli, the fuperflitious, and the needy, that 
the kingdom was ripe for a revolt ; that the people 
could no longer bear the immenfe load' of taxes, 
which was daily increafing 5 and that the mofl con- 
fiderablc perfonsin the kingdom would gladly feize 
the opportunty of crowding to his flandard. Be- 
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g furniflicd with fome money, and ftill larger 
omifes from France, who fanned this ambition 

him, from which they hoped to gain fome ad*- 
ntages, he embarked for Scotland on board a 
lall frigate, accompanied by the marquis Tulli^ 
ordine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other 
;fpcrate adventurers. For the conqueft of the 
hole Britifti empire, he brought with him fevcn 
Beers, and arms for two thou fand men. For- 
nc, which ever perfecuted his family, feemed no 
ay more favourable to him : his convoy, a fhip 
' sixty guns, was fo difablefi in ah engagement 
ith anEnglifhman of wat, called the Lion, that 
returned to Breft^ while he was obliged to con- 
nue his courfe to the weftem parts of Scotland; 
id, landing on the coaft of LocKabcr, July 17, 
as, in a little time, joined by fome chiefs of the 
ighland clans, and their yaflals. Thcfe chiefs 
id ever continued to cxetcife an hereditary ju- 
fdi£^ion over all their tenants. This power of 
ie and death, veiled in tlie lords of the mancJr 
as si privilege of the old feudal law, long abo^ 
hed in England, but which had been confirmed 
• the Scotch lairds at the time of the union. 
rem hence we fee, that a dhief had the power of 
»mman4ing all his vaflals, and that immediate 
jath was the confequence of their difobedience^ 
y means of thefe chiefs, 'therefore, he foon faw 
mfelf at the head of fifteen hundred men ; and 
yited others to join him by his manifeftoes, which 
ere difperfed throughout all the Highlands. 

The boldnefs of this enterprize aflonifhed aU 
urope ; it awakened the fears of the pusillani- 
ous, the pity of the wife, and the loyalty of all* 
he whole k^gdom Teemed unanimoufly bent Upon 
>po ling the enterprife, which they were fensible. 
Vol. IL R 
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as being fupported only by papifts, would be ih- 
ftrumental in relloring popery. The miniftry was 
no fooner confirmed of the truth of his arrival, 
which, at firft, they could fcarcely be induced to 
believe, than Sir John Cope was ordered to op- 
pofe his progrefs. In the mean time, the young 
adventurer marched to Perth, where the unnece^ 
fary ceremony was yerformed of proclaiming the 
chevalier de St. George, his father, Iwing of Great 
Britain. The rebel army, defcending from the 
xnouatains, feemed to gather as it went. They 
advanced towards Edinburgh, which they entered 
without opposition. Here too the pageantry of 
proclamation was performed, Auguft 17, in which 
lie promifed to diflblve the union, and redrefs the 
grievances of the country. But, though he was 
mailer of the capital, yet the citadel, which goei 
by the name of the caftle, a ftrong fortrefs built 
upon a rock, and commanded by general Guei^, 
braved all his attempts. In the mean time. Sir 
John Cope, who had purfued them to the High- 
lands, but declined meeting them in their defcent, 
now reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, re- 
folved to march towards Edinburgh, and give them 
battle. The young adventurer, unwilling to give 
him time to retreat, attacked him near Preftpn- 
pans, about twelve miles from the capital, and in a 
few minutes, put him and his troops totally to the 
rout. This vi£tory, in which the king loft about 
£ve hundred men, gave the rebels great influence ; 
and had the pretender taken advantage of the general 
eonfternation, and marched towards England, the 
confequencc might have been dangerous to the 
fafety of the ftate •, but he fpent the time at Edin- 
burgh, feeming to enjoy the ufelefs parade of royal- 
ty, pleafed at being addreiTed and treated as a king* 
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By this time, he was joined by the earl of Kilmar- 
nock, the lords Elcho, Bahnerino, Ogilvy, Pitfligo^ 
and the eldefl fonof the lord Lovat. This lord Lo- 
vat was the fame whom we have fcen upon a former 
occafion trufted by the old pretender, and betraying" 
him. by taking poflellion of the caftle of Stirling for 
Ring George. This nobleman, true to neither par- 
ty, had again altered from his attachment to the houfe 
of Hanover, and, in fecret, aided the young cheva- 
lier 5 (ludious only for his own intcreft, he exerted 
all the arts of low cunning, to appear an open ene- 
my to the rebellion, yet to give it fecret afEllance. . 

While the young pretender thus trifled away the 
time at Edinburgh, (For all delays in dangerous: 
cnterprifes are even worfe than defeats,) the mi- 
niftry of Great Britain took every poilible meafurd 
to defeat his intentions: Six thoufand Dutch 
troops, that had cpme over to the afTi (lance of 
the crown, were fent northward under the com- 
mand of general Wade; but, as it was then faidy 
dicfe could lend no afliftance, as they were, pro- 
perly fpeaking, prifoners of France, and upon: 
their parole, not to oppofe that power for the 
(pace of one year. However this be, the duke of 
Cumberland foon after arrived from Flanders, and 
was followed by another detachment of dragoons 
and infantry ; volunteers in different parts of the 
kingdom employed themfelves in the exercife of 
arms : and every county exerted a generous fpirit of 
indignation, both againil: the ambition, the religion^ 
and the allies, of the young adventurer. 

It would be illiberal and bafe to deny this en- 
terprifing youth that praife which his merit may 
deferve. Though he might have brought civil" 
war, and all the c;ilamities attending it, with him, 

R 2 
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into the kingdom ; yet we muft conGder, that he 
had ever^been taught, thiat bathing his country ia 
blood was but a juft afTertion of his r^ght ; that 
altering the conflitution, and perhaps the reli- 
gion, of his fuppofed dominions, was a laudable 
bbjeft of ambition. Thus infpired, he went for- 
ward with vigour, and, refolved to make an ir* 
ruption into England, he entered it by the wcftern 
border* On the fixth day of November, Carltfle > 
was invefted, and in lefs than three days it fur- 
rendered. Here he found a cdnfiderable quantity of 
arms, and was declared king of Great Britaiti. 
General Wade, being apprifcd of his progrefs, 
advanced acrofs the country from the oppofitc morei^ 
but, receiving intelligence that the enemy were 
two days march before him, he retired to his former 
ftation. The young pretender now refolved to 
proceed, having received aflurances from France 
tliat a confidcrable body of troopa would be landed 
on the fouthern coall of Britain, to make a dlver« 
sion in his favour, and flattered with the hopes 
o: being joined by a krge body of Enelifh male-< 
contents, as foon as he ihould make nis appear* 
auce among them. Leaving' therefore a fmaU gar- 
riibn in Garlifle, which he Should rather have left 
defencelefs, he advanced to Penrith, marching on 
foot in an Highland Garb^^ and contilmed his ir- 
ruptioii till he came to Manchefter, where he efta- 
bliflied his head quarters. He was here joined by 
about two hundred Engliflimen, who were foi:med 
into a regiment, under the command of colonel 
Townley. From thence he profecuted his rout 
to Derby, intending to go by the way of Chefter 
into Wales, where he hoped for a great number 
of adherents. He was, by this time, • advanced 
lyithia aahundrcd miles of the capital, which waa 
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filled v^ith terror and confufion. The king rc- 
folved to take the field in perfon. The volun- 
teers of the city were incorporated into a regi- 
ment. The practitioners of the law agreed to take 
the field, with the. judges at their head. Even the 
liianagers of the theatres offered to raife a body of 
their dependents for the fervice of their country. 
Yet thefe combinations only ferved as inftances of 
the national terror : for the trading part of the 
city, and thofe concerned in the money corpora- 
tions, were overwhelmed with deje«i!lion. They 
could hope for little fafety in the courage or dii- 
cipline of a militiii, efpeeially as they every hour 
dreaded an invafion from France, and aii infur- 
re^lion of the, Roman catholics, and other friends 
t» the expelled family. This therefore was the 
moment for the advancement of the adventurer's 
enterprife. Had he marched up to the capital,. 
he would undoubtedly have been joined by feveral 
fecretly attached to his caufe ; but he determined 
to retreat once more to Scotland, and thud his 
ftheme was defeated^ In fact, he was but nomi- 
nally the leader of his forces. His generals, the 
chiefs of the Highland clans, were from their educa- 
tion, ignorant j and from their independency, ob- 
ftinate. They each embraced peculiar fyftems, 
and began to contend with each other for the pre- 
cmmence ; fo that, after violent difputes, they re- 
folved to march back. They efFcdled their retreat 
to Carlifle iv'ithout any lofs ; and from the.ncc 
crofTcd the rivers Eden and Solway, into Scotland. 
Fn this irruption, however, they preferved all the 
rules of war i they defifted, in a great meafure, . 
from rapine; levied contributions; and, in tlie: 
ufual form, left a garrifon in Garlille in their re^. 
treat j which, in afhort time after, to the number » 
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of four Hundred, furrendered to the duke pf Cum- 
berland prHbners at difcretion. The pretender, 
being returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaf- 
gow ; from which city he exafted fevere contribu- 
tions. Advancing to Stirling, he was -joined by 
lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of fome forces 
which had been afiemblcd in his abfence ; other 
clans,, to the number of two thoufand came in 
Kkewrfej Spiin fcnt him fome fuppKes of money ;. 
and, in one or two fkirmifhcs with the royalifts, 
his generuls came of with viftory.: fo that his 
afiairs once more feemed to wear ati afpefl: of ,fuc- 
cef$. Being joined by John lord Urummond, he 
invefted the caftle of Stirling, commanded by 
general Blakeney ; but his forces, being unufed to 
dieses confumed much time to no purpofe. Gene- 
ralHawley, who commanded a considerable body 
offerees near Edinburgh, undertook to raife the 
siege. He advanced towards the rebel army, and 
rendezvoufed his whole force at Falkirk, while the 
rebels lay encamped at no great diftance. After 
two days, mutually examining each other's ftrengtb, 
the rebels, on the feventeenth day of January, 
came on in full fpirits to attack the king's army. ^ 
The pretender, who ftood in the front line, gavtf- 
the signal to fire 5 and the firft volley ferved to put 
Hawlcy's forces into confusion. The horfe re- 
treated with precipitation, and fell in upon their 
own infantry ; the rebels followed their blow ; and 
the grcateft part of the royal army fled with the 
utmoft precipitation. They retired in confufion to 
Edinburgh, leaving the field Ojf battle^ with part of 
their tents and artillery, to the rebels. 

This was the end of all their triumphs. But a 
new fcene of conduA was now going to open ; for 
the jduke of Cumberland^ at that time the favourite 
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ef the Engliih army, had put himfclf at the head of 
the troops at Edinburgh, which confilled of about - 
fourteen thoufand men. He refolved therefore to- 
come to a battle as foon as poffible ; and marched 
forward, while the young adventurer retired at his 
approach. The duke advanced to Aberdeen, where 
he was joined by the duke of Gordon^ and fome 
other lords attached to his family and cau£e. ■ After 
having refre(hed his trooj^? there for forae time, he 
renewed his march j and, in twelve, days, came upon^ 
the banks of the deep and rapid river^ . p. ^ 
Spey. This was a place where the re- *^ * 74 • • 
bels might have difputed his paflage ; , but they 
ieemed now totally void of all counfcl and fubordi- 
nation, without condu£):, and without expe£latioQ* 
The duke {till proceeded in his purfuit i and, at 
length, had advice tliat the enemy had advanced 
from Invemefs to the plain of Culloden, which was 
about nine miles diftant, and there intended to give 
him battle. On this-plain the Highlanders ^ .. 
were drawn up in order of battle, to the -^ ' * ^* 
number of eight thoufand men, in thirteen diviiions^ . 
fiipplied with fome pieces of artillery. 'The battle 
began about one o'clock in the afternoon : the can-- 
non of the king's army did dreadful execution a- 
mong the enemy, while theirs, being but ill fervcd, 
was inefFeftual. One of the great errors in all 
Ihe pretender's warlike meafurcs, was his fubjefting 
undifcipUned troops to the forms of artful war, and' 
thu6 reprelfiBg their native ferocity, from which a^ 
alone he could hope for fuccefs. After they had 
ftood the£ngli(h fire for fome time, they, at length, 
became impatient for cloCer engage;ment ; and a- 
bout five hundred of them attacked the Engliih left 
•wing with their accuftomed fiercenefs. The firft 
line being difordered by this onfet, two battalions 
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advanced to fupport it, and galled the enemy 
by a terrible and clofe difcharge. At the fame 
**f time the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyle- 
fhire militia, pulling down a park wall that guard- 
ed -the enemy's flank, and which the rebels had 
left but feebly defended, fell in among them, 
fword in hand, with great llaughter. In kfs than 
thirty minutes they were totally routed, and the 
field covered with their wounded and flain, to the 
number of above three thoufand men. Civil war is 
in itfelf terrible, but dill more fo when heightened 
by cruelty. How guilty foever men may be, it is 
ever the bufinefs of a foldier to remember, that he is- 
only to fight an enemy that oppofes him, and to 
fpare the fuppliant. This viftoiy was in every re- 
fpe£l complete j and humanity to the conquered 
woukl even have made it glorious. The conquer- 
ors often refufed mercy to wretches who were dc- 
fencelefs or wounded j and foldicrs were feen to an- 
ticipate the bafe employment of the executioner. 

Thus funk all the hopes and ambition of the young 
adventurer ; one fhort hour deprived liim of ima- 
ginary thrones and fceptres, and reduced him 
' from a* nominal king to a diflreffed, forlorn out- 
cafl, fhunned by all mankind, except fuch as fought 
to take his life. To the good-natured, fubfe- 
'quent diftrefs often atones for former guilt ; and 
while reafon would reprefs humanity, yet our 
hearts plead in favour of the wretched. The 
duke, immediately after the decifive aftion at Cullo- 
den, ordered fix and thirty ^cfcrtcrs to be executed ; 
the conquerors fpread terror wherever they came ;, 
andj after a fhort time, the whole country round 
was one fc^ne offlnughter, defolalion, .and plun» 
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der : juftice fcemed forgotten, and vengeance af- 
fumed the name. 

In the mean time the unhappy fugitive ad** 
venturer wandered from mountain to mountain y. 
a wretched fpeftator of all thefe horrors, the re- 
fult of his ill-guided ambition. He now under- 
went a fjmilarity of adventures with Charles II. 
after the defeat at Worcefter. He fomctimes^ found 
refuge in caves and cottages without attendants^ 
and expofcd to the mercy of peafacts, who could 
pity but not fupport him. Sometimes he lay in 
forefts, with one or two companions of his dif- 
trefs, continually purfued by the troops of the 
conqueror, as there was thirty thpufand pounds 
bid for hi^ head. Sheridan, an Iriih adventurer^, 
was he who kept moil faithfully by him, and in- 
spired him with courage, to fupport fuch incre- 
dible hardfhips. He was obliged to truft his life 
to the fidelity of above fifty individuals. One^ 
day, having walked from morning till night, prefix 
cd by hunger, and worn with fatigue, he ven- 
tured to enter an houfe> the owner of which he 
well knew was attached to the oppofite party : Tic 
fin of your king^ faid he, entering, com^s io beg a 
hii of bread and chaihs, I kuow your prefent aU^ 
tachment to my iidver/arUs,% but J bilUve you hitve 
fufficient honour not to abide my confidenci^ or to take 
tie advantage of my misfortunes • Take thefe rags 
that hav^ for fome time been my only coverings and 
keep them. JTou may, probably y refiore^ them to me 
one day 'wh£n feated on the throne of the kings of 
Great Britain. His hoft was touched with his 
dlllrefs, afiiftcd him as far as he was able, and 
never divulged his fecret. In this manner he wan- 
dered araohg the frightful wilds ofglengary, for^ 
near &^ monthsi often hemmed round by his jjuj.-^ 
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fuers, but ftill finding fomc expedient to favc him .. 
from captivity and death. At length a privateer of 
St. INIalo, hired by bis adherents, arrived in Loch* 
ranach, in which he embarked, and arrived at 
France in fafety. 

While the prince thus led a wartdering and foli- 
tary life, the fcaifolds and the gibbets were bathed 
with the blood of his adherents. Seventeen officers 
of the rebel army were executed at Kennington- 
Common, in the neighbourhood of London, whofb* 
conftancy in death gained more profelytes to their 
caufe than perhaps, their vi£lories could have done. . 
Nine were executed in the fame manner at Car- 
lifle ; fix at Brumpton ; feven at Penrith : and 
eleven at York. A few obtained pardons : and a - 
confiderable number were tranfported to the plan* 
tations The earls t>f Kilmarnock and Cromer* 
tie, with the lord Bilmerind, were tried by thdir 
peersj^ and found guilty. Gromartie was pi|rdoned ; 
the other two were beheaded on Tower-HilL 
Kilmarnock, either from conviflion, or from: 
the hope of a pardon, owned his crime, and de- 
clared his repentance of it. On the other hand" 
Balmerino, who had from his youth up been bred 
to arms, died in a more daring manner. When 
his fellow fuffercr, as commanded, bid God blefs 
king George, Balmerino ftill held fafl to his prin^ 
ciples, and cried out, God blefs king James, and 
fuifered with the utmoft intrepidity. Lord Lo-^ 
vat, and Mr. RadclifF, the titular earl of Derwent- 
water, fuffered Ihe fame fate with equal refolu- 
tion. Thus ended a rebellion, dictated by youth 
and prefumption, and conduced without art or 
refolution. The family of Stewart found fortune 
become more avcrfe at every new foHcitation of 
]&ep ^vouis. Let private men, who complain of 
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the rniferies of this life, only turn to the vicif- 

fitudes in that f amily, and learn to' blefs God^ and 
he happy. 



- LETTER LXI. 

A Rebellion quelled, and mercy fhewn to tlie 
delinquents, ever ftrengthens the reigning 
•caufe. How. it might have been in the prefent 
indance, I will not pretend Xo determine j whether 
±00 much rigour miglit have been exerted upon 
the conquered, poflerity muft determine : adlions 
-of this kind are too near our own times to be ei- 
ther judged of or talked of with freedom. Im- 
mediately after the rebellion was fupprefled, the 
legiilature undertook to eftablifli feveral regula- 
tions in Scotland, which were equally conducive 
to the happinefs of the people there, and the tran- 
quillity of the .united kingdom. The Highland- 
ers, who had, till this time, continued to wear 
the old military drefs of the Romans, and who 
always went armed, were now reformed. Their 
Iiabits were, by aft of parliament, reduced to the 
modern modes 3 tlic obedience they were under 
to their chiefs was abolifhed ; and the loweft fub- 
je£l: • of that part of the kingdom, was granted a 
.participation ofBritifh freedom. 

But whatever tranquillity might have been re- 
fitored by thefe means at home the flames of war. 
ftill continued to rage upon the continent with 
^heir accuftomed violence. The French went fi r- 
ward with rapid fuccefs, having reduced alraoit 
the whole Netherlands to their obedience. In 
vain the Dutch negotiated, fupplicated, and evad- 
ed war ; they faw themfelves ftripped of all thofc 
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•ftrong towns which defended their dpminions 
from invafion ; and they now lay almoft defence- 
lefs, ready to receive terms from their conquerors. 
The Dutch, at this time, were very 'different from 
their forefathers, the brave aflertors 'of liberty, in 
the beginning of the republic ; the individuals of 
their ftate were now rich, while their government 
was poor *, they had loft, in a fpirit of 'traffic and 
luxury, all their generofity of fentiment, and dc- 
iire of independence ; tnc^y only fought riches, 
regardlefs of public virtue. They were divided in 
their councils between tvro fa^ions which now 
•fubfifted, namely that which declared for a btzdt^ 
holder, and that which, ^th attachments to 
France, oppofed his eleftion. The prevalence of 
either iide was almoft equally fatal to liberty : if a ' 
Stadthplder were eleded, tbey then faw their con- 
ftitution altered from a republic to a kind of limited 
monarchy; if the oppoute party prevailed, they . 
were to feel the. weight of a confirmed ariftocracy, 
confirmed by -French power, and crouching under 
its authority. Of the two evils they chofe the 
former; the people in feveral towns, inflamed 
almoft to tumult and fedition, compelled their ma» 
giftrates to declare for the .prince of Orange as 
htadtholder, captain-general, and admiral of the 
XJnited Provinces. The vigorous confequences of 
this refolution immediately appeared; all com- 
merce with the French was prohibited : the Dutch 
army was augmented ; and orders were ifTued 
to commence hoftilities againft the French by fea 
and land. 

Thus we fee this war difFiifed throughput the 
whole fyftem of Europe; in fome meafure rcfem»- 
bling a diforder, the fymptoms of which, at dif- 
ferent times, appear 4n different .parts of the body 
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tcmitttng and raging by turns. At the commence* 
tnent of the war, we have feen the queen of Hun- 
gary upon the point of lofing all her poflellions. 
Soon after wc faw the unfortunate duke of Bavaria, 
who had been cbofen emperor by the name of Charles 
VIL baniflied from his throne, ftripped of his he- 
reditary dukedom, ajJd (hrinking frbm furrounding 
dangers. We have feen the duke of Savoy,, now 
king of Sardinia, changing that fide which fome 
years before he had efpoufed, and joining with 
Auftria and ' England againft the ambitious de- 
signs of France ; while Italy ftill felt all the terrors 
of war, or rather faw foreigners contending with 
^ach other for her dominion, the French and 
Spaniards on one fide, the Imperialifts and the 
king of Sardinia on the other. Thus Italy, that 
once gave laws to the world, now faw the troops of 
Germany and Sfain, by turns, enter into her 
territories; and after various combats, (he at- 
laft, faw the imperialifts become matters, The 
^Spaniards and French loft the moft flourifliing 
armies liotwithftanding the excellent condudl of 
the prince of Conti their general; and, at laft, 
after a bloody victory obtained over the Spaniards , 
at St. Lazaro, the bcauriful city of Genoa, whicU 
Jiad fided with Spain, . was obliged to fubmit to 
'the conquerors, to fufFei fome indignities impo- 
sed upon them, and to pay a moft fevere contribu- 
tion. 

The city of Genoa had for ages before, main- 
tained its own laws, and boafted of liberty. Be* 
fides its inner wall, it had another formed by a 
chain of rocks of more than two leagues extent : 
but both being built in thofe times when modem 
fortification was yet unknown, it was not thought, 
i>y its fenate, capable of making a proper refift* 

S 
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ance. Upon fubmitting, the unhappy Italians coo 
foon found that no mcrcjr was to bie expcded from 
the court of Vienna, which had ever patronized 
oppreflion. More than a million fterling was de- 
manded for a contribution ; a tax the payment of 
which muft have utterly ruined the city. The 
magiftrates did all in their power to pay the exor* 
bitant fum demanded ; aind the German troops ex- 
ercifed every inhumanity in exadiing it The con- 
querors lived upon the people, and treated them 
with an infolence which was natural to them as 
conquerors and as Germans. The Genoefe were, 
at length, reduced to defpair, and were refolvcd to 
make a laft effort for the recovery of their liberty 
and independence. The Auftrians took the can- 
non of the city in order to tranfport them to Pro- 
vence, where their arms had already penetrated. 
The Genoefe themfelves were obliged to draw thofe 
cannon, which they had once conHdered as the de- 
fence and ornament of their citadel. It was on 
this occafion that an Auftrian officer (truck one of 
the citizens, who had been employed in this labo- 
rious taik. This blow ferved to animate the people 
with their former fpirit of freedom. They took up 
arms in every quarter of the town, and furprifed 
fome battalions of the Auftrians, furrounded others, 
and cut them in pieces. The Senate, uncertain 
how to proceed, neither encouraged nor (lopped the 
citizens, who drove the Auftrians entirely out, and 
then appointed commanders, and guarded the walls 
with the utmoft regularity. 

This revolution in a little city, the tranfaftions 
of which has filled whole folios of hiftory, fhould 
not be paffed over without remark: though no 
longer capable of maintaining its liberties amidft 
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the (hock of the enormous powers of Europe, yet 
liU we find it poil'eflod of its ancient fpirit ; only 
:o lofe it, however, by the prevailing power of the 
Tenate, which eltablifhed their ariltocracy on the 
aecks of the citizens, as .before. 

In this manner we fee viftory and mifcarriage 
nutually declaring for other j , all fides growing 
more feeble, and none acquiring any real recom-i 
pence for the lofles fuftained. Thus, j t) ^ f. 
ibout this time, the Englifii made " * '^ * 
in iinfuccefsful expedition into France, in order to^ 
ittack Port TOrient, in which they came off 
xrithout any honour. The French gained a con- 
iderable vidory at Roucroux, in Flanders, over the 
lilies, although it procured thei]^ no real advantage ;. 
ind it cod them a greater number of lives than 
hofe whom they obliged to retire. The Dutch^ 
ji this general conflift, feemed the greateft lolers* 
A. viftory gained over the allies at La Feldt ferved 
;o reduce them to a ftili greater degree of diftrufi; 
in their generals than they had hitherto fliewn^ 
3Ut the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom, the ftrongeft 
'ortification of Dutch 13rabant, and which put the 
?'rench in pofleffion of the whole navigation of the 
Schelde, threw them almoft into defpair. But 
hefe viftories, ^in favour of France, were coun- 
erbalanced, with almofl equal difappointments.. 
!n Italy, the French general, marfiial Belleifle's 
jrother, at the head of thirty-four thoufand men^ 
ittempted to penetrate into Piedmont ^ but his 
roops were put to the rout, and he himfelf flain. 
L'he French king equipped an unfuccefsful arma- 
ment for the recovery of Cape Breton ; and, not 
lifcouraged by this failure, fitted out two fqua- 
Irons, one to make a defcent upon] the Britifiv 
;o!ooies in America, and the other to aflift the 
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nothcr defeat, wliich the French fleet fuftaine< 
Admiral Hawke, in which fevcn fhips of the lii 
feveral frigates werr taken. 

This variety, of fucccfs /erved to make s 
powers at war heartily dcfirous of peace. 
States- General had, for feme years, endeai 
to ftop the progrefs of a war, in which they 
gain no advantages, and had all to lofe. Th( 
of France was icr. fible, that, after conqueft w 
xnoft advantageous opportunity of propofing tci 
peace : and even expreflVd his defire of genera! 

I utility, in a perfonal converfation with Sir 
ligonier, who had been made prifoncr in th 
vidlory obtained by the French at La Feldt. 
bad fuccefs of his admirals at fea, his general' 
fortunes in Italy, the frequent bankruptcies < 
fubjeft^, the tfk^lion of a Stadtholder m He 
who oppofed his interefts, his views in Gci 
entirely frudrated by the elevation of the di 
Tufcany to rule the empire ; all thefe contri 
to make him weary of the war. An accorao< 
was therefore refolved upon : and the conte 
powers agreed to come to a conjrrefs at - 
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le, fhould be mutually reftored, 'and all con- 
[uefts given up : that the duchies of Parma, 
Macentia, and Guaflalla, fliould be ceded to Don 
^hilip, heir apparent to the Spanifh throne, and 
118^ heirs ; but in cafe of his fucceeding to the 
rowii of Spain^>that then thefe dominions fliould- 
ircrt to the houfe of Auftria: that the fortifica- 
donsof Dunkirk to the fea fhould be demoliflied : 
^that the (hip annually fent with Haves to the coaft 
;^£Spam, fhould have this privifege continued for 
feuir years ;. that the king of PruiTia fhould be fe- 
ctnred in the pofTeffion of Silefia, vyhich he had 
eonquered ; and that the queen of Hungary fhould 
6e fecured in her patrimonial" dominions. But one 
tarticle of the peace vv^as more difpleafing and af- 
^jli£live to the Englifh than all the refl ; for it was 
"agreed, that they fhould. give two pcrfons of rank 
td diftindion to France as hoftages, until reftitu- 
[Uon ihould be made of all the conqueRs which- 
:£ngland pofTefTed of the enemy, either in: the Eafl 
or Wefl .Indies. This was a mortifying flipula- 
ftion ; but there was no mention made of the fearch- 
^ing Englifli fliips in the American feas, upon 
tvrhich the war originally began. The treaty of 
^ttrecht had long been a fubjefl: of reproach to 
^ofeby whom it was ;negociated ; but, with all 
faults, the treaty that was juft concluded was 
ir more -defpicable and erroneous. The honour, 
f the nation was forgotten; its interefls left un- 
^termined. Yet fuch was the flrange infatuation 
\t the multitude that the treaty of Utrecht was 
jeld in univerfal contempt, and this was extolled 
^ith the higheft flrain of panegyric. The truth 
the peopljs were wearied with repeated difgrace^ 
'only expefted an accumulation of misfortunes 
continuing the war. The minifters and their* 
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emiflarics, about this period, had the art of perfuad* 
ing men to what they thought proper, and reprefcnt- 
ed the circumftances of the nation as fiourifhingi 
though the public was groaning beneath an immenfc 
load of debt, and though all meafares were guided 
by an ignorant and unconftitutional faftion. 

LETTER LXIL 

THIS peace might, in every refpeft, be termed 
only a temporary ceflatron from general ho£- 
tilities : though the war between Ei^land and 
France had aGually fubfided in Europe, yet in the 
Eafl and Weft Indies they ftill carried on hoftiic 
operations, both (ides equally culpable, yet each com* 
plaining of the infraftion. 

In the mean time,, as Europe enjoyed a tempo- 
rary tranquillity, the people of England expeded, 
and the government promifed them, a reftitutionof 
thofe bleffings which had been taken from them by a 
long and obftinate war. A magnificent fire-work 
was played off upon this occafion ; which, though 
an ufelefs and vain cxpencc, fcrved to amufe the 
populace, and render them more contented with the 
late precarious treaty. 

The miniftry alfo fliewed fome rfefire to promote 
the commerce of the kingdom ^ and, for this pur*;- 
pofe, a bill was pafied for encouraging a Britifb* 
herring fifhery, under proper regulations. From 
fuch a fcheme carried in execution, great ad- 
Tantages were cxpefted to accrue : the Dutch, who 
had long enjoyed the fole profits arifing from it, 
confidered the fea as a mine of inexhauftible 
wealth. Sxxwtxct, experience has ihewn^ that the 
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Englifh were either incapable of turning this fifhery 
to the fame advantage, or that their company was 
not eftabliihed with the mod ftridi ceconomy. Pri- 
vate perfons have often been found to make fortunes 
by this fifhery ; but the company have found them- 
felves confiderable lofers. 

A fcherae, which by many was thought ftili more 
advantageous to the nation, was, iheen-^ ^ 
couragingthofe who had been discharged * * '^^* 
the army or navy, to become members of a new co- 
lony in North America, called Nova Scotia. To this 
retreat, it was thought, the wafte of an exuberant 
nation might well be drained off •, and here thofe 
free fpirits might be kept employed, who, if fufTered 
to remain at home, wcgald only prey upon the com- 
munity. This was a cold climate, and a barren 
foil, where die Englifli kept a fort, and a fmall gar- 
rifon, rather to intimidate the neighbouring French,, 
and reprefs iheir encroachments, than to derive any 
advantages from the improvement of trade, 6r the 
cultivation t)f the country. It was here that a fcheme 
was laid for the foundation of a new colony, which 
might improve the filhery upon that coaft, and be-^- 
come anew fource of wealth to the mother country. 
Thus did the nation exchange her hardy and veteran 
troops for the expectation of precarious wealth. 
Every colony taken from the parent country ferves 
to leflen its ftrength ; and all the wealth imported 
into it, after it has become moderately rich, being 
only ufed as the inftrument of luxury, inftead of in- 
vigorating the nation, tends to render it more ef- 
feminate. 

However, it was advertifed by authority, that all 
proper encouragement would be given to fuch of- 
ficers, and private men^ who, being difcharged from 
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the fervice of the government, fhould be willing to 
fettle in Nova Scotia. Fifty acres of land were 
granted to every private foldier or feaman, free 
from tax;^s for ten years, and then to ppy only one 
(hilling a year. Beddes this fifty, ten acres more 
were to be granted to every individual of which each 
family (hould confift. Every olEcer, under the rank 
of enfign, was to have fourfcore acres ; enfigns were 
to have two hundred, lieutenants three, captains 
four, and thofe above that rank fix. Such offers 
failed not to induce numbers to try their fortunes 
on that dcfclr.te coafi: j and in a little time, about four 
thoufand adventurers with their, famiiics^ were car- 
ried thither ; a town named Halifax was built j and 
the colonifls left to a glean.a fcanty fubfiftence from 
an ungrateful foil. Since that time, notwithftand« 
ing all the encouragement this colony has received 
from the government, the inhabitants have cleared 
but a very fmall part of the woods with which the 
face of the country is covered. Agriculture is quite 
forfaken ; and the fettlement entirely fubfiftsbythe 
fums expended by the army and navy ftationed in 
that part of the weftern -world. 

Here, however, thofe voluntary outcafts of their 
country expe£^ed to live, though hardly, yet at 
A D T'rr ^^^^ fecurely •, but in this they found 
'"^^.themfelves difappointed.' The Indians, 
a favage and fierce people, from the firfl looked 
upon thefe fettJements of the Englifh as an in- 
croachment upon their own liberties ;. and the 
French, who were equally jealous, fomented thcfc 
fufpicions. CommifTaries were therefore appointed 
to meet at Paris, and compromife thefe difputes; 
but thefe conferences were rendered abortive by 
mutual cavilings, and all the arts ofevafion.. 
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In the mean time Mr. Pelham, wlio cliiefly con- 
dufted the bufinefs of the ftate, and wnc ellcemtd 
a man of candour and capacity, laid a icheme for 
lightening the immenfe load of debt that was laid 
upon the nation. His plan was toleflen the nation- 
al incumberance, by lowering the inter eft which 
had been promifed upon the firft raifmg the fupply, 
or obliging the kndeis to receive the funis originally 
granted. Thofe who wero proprietors of ilccks, 
and received, for the ufe of their money,, four per 
cent, were, by royal authority, ordered to fuhfcribe 
their names, fignifyin^ their confent to accept of 
three pounds ten fliillings f.e% cent, a year after, ^and 
three /^^r tf/;/. onljr, about fix years after their thus 
fubfcribing ; and, in cafe of a refufal, that the go- 
vernment would pay off the principal. 

This fchemc. was attended witli the defired effeft ; 
though it, in fome meafure, was a force upon the 
lender, who lia*! originally granted his money upon 
different terms, yet it was falutary to the nation ;, 
and, as Machiarcl has it, political injuftice is feme- 
times allowable, in order to fecure national benefits. 
Bcfides this falutary meafure, others were purfued 
by the minifter at the helm with equal fuccefs. 
The importation of iron from America was allowed, 
and the trade to Africa laid open to the whole na- 
tion, but at the fame time, to be fuperintended by 
the board of trade and plantation. 

But all the advantages the nation reaped from 
thefe falutary meafures, were not fuffitient to coun* 
terbalance tne ftroke which liberty received (as fome 
are of opinion) by an unufual llretch of the privi-j 
leges of the houfe of commons. As- this is a point 
which deferves the ftrifteft attention, permit me to 
trace it to its {purge. The city of Weftminftcr , 
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had long been reprefented by members who were 
nominated, in fome meafure, by the miniftry. 
Lord Trentham, having vacated his I'eat in the houfe, 
by accepting a place under the crown, again de- 
clared himfelf a candidate ; but met with violent 
oppofition. It was objected to him by fome, that 
he had been uncommonly aGive in introducing 
{rmc French (Irollers, who had -come over to 
exhibit plays upon the fuppreflion of our own. 
This acculition, whether true or falfe; excited 
numbers againil him, who ftyled themfelves the 
in(lfp.^nfit'nt eleElors of Westminster^ and named Sir 
George Vandeput, a private gentleman, as •his 
competitor. The oppofition refolved to fupport 
their candidate at their own cxpence. They ac- 
cordingly opened houfes of entertainment, folicited 
votes, and propagated abufe as ufual. At length, 
the poll being clofed, the majority appeared in fa- 
vour of lord TVentham. A fcrutiny was demanded 
by the other fide ; it was protraftcd by tlie obftinacy 
of both parties ; but this alfo turning out in favour 
of lord Trentham, the independent eleftors peti- 
tioned the houfe, complaining of an undue ele&ion^ 
:jnd of paitiaHty and iiijuftice in the high-bailiff of 
Wcftminfter, who took the poll. To this petition- 
the houfe paid little regard', but proceeded to ex- 
amine the high-bailiff as to the caufes that had fd 
long protradled the eleftion, who bid the blame 
upon Mr. Crowle, who had a^Sed as counfel for 
the petitioners, as alfo on the honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, and one Gibfon, an upholftercr^ 
Thcfe three perfons were therefore brought to the 
bar of the houfe., Crowle and Gibfon, after having 
;ifked pardon upon their knees, z\^A being repri- 
manded by the houfe, were difmiffed. Murray 
•A^as firft admitted to bail •, but, after fome wit* 
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riefles had depofed that he had headed a Aob to 
intimidate the voters, it was voted that he fhould 
be committed a clofe prifoner to Newgate j and, 
to invigorate their meafures, that he fliould receive 
this fentence at the bar of the houfe on his knees. 
He accordingly appeared ; but being direfted by 
the fpeaker to kneel, refixfed to comply. This rc- 
fufal threw the whole hoiife into a commotion ; 
and it was ordered ,;tbat he lliould be commited 
clofe prifoner to Newgate, debarred the ufe of pen, 
ink and paper, and that no pcrfon iliould have ac- 
cefs to him without pa:niiffion of the houfe. This 
imprifonment he underwent, fcnfible by the con- 
ftitution it could continue no longer tlian while 
they continued to fit ; and, at the clofe of the 
feffion, he was conduced from prifon to his own 
houfe amidft the acclamations of the people. He 
now was thought by many entirely free from all 
fiirther perfecution j but in this they were mif- 
taken; for at the opening of the cnfuiug feffions, 
a niotion was made, that Mr. Murray fhould be 
again commited clofe prifoner to the Tower> 
Hitherto it was fuppofed by feveral, that the houfe 
of commons had a6ied with a fpirit of refentraent 5 
now it was thought that they made an attempt 
at extending their privileges. Though the delin- 
quent, a pcrfon of no great confequence in himfclf, 
had taken the prudent precaution of retiring from 
their refcntment, yet feveral of the people faw that 
the houfe confidered itfelf rather as a body diftinft 
from the people than the guardians of the people ; 
and inftead of maintaining the liberties of the fub- 
je£l in general, had attempted to increafe their own. 
Some thought they faw in this meafure the feeds 
of future ariftocracy ; that the houfe of commons 
conftituted themfelvcs judges of their own privi- 
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ledges and that the liberty of every individual m 
focicty was at the difpofal of a body who profefled 
afting chiefly for their own honour. 

However this may be, another meafure wasfoon 
after taken, which in* reality, made diftinftions 
among the people, and laid an unpaiTable line be- 
tween the rich and poor. This was aa a£l for the" 
better preventing clandeftine marriages, and for 
the more public folemnization of that ceremony* 
The grievance complained of, and which this law 
was to redrefs, was, that the fons and daughters 
of opulent families were often feduced into mar- 
riage, before they had acquired fuiTicient ek- 
pcrience in life to be fenfible of the difparity of 
fortune in the match. This ftatute therefore 
cna£lcd, that the baas of raamagc Ihould be re- 
gularly publifned three fucceiGve Sundays, in the 
church of the parilh where both parties had refided 
for one month at leall before the ceremony : 
that a marriage which was folemniz>id without 
this previous publication, or a licence obtained 
from the bifliop's court, (hould be void, and the 
perfon who folemnized it fliould be tranfported fot 
{Qvcn years. This acc was, at that time, thought 
replete widi confequences injurious to fociety ^ 
and experience has manifefted fome of them : vil- 
lains have gone abou»t deceiving ignorant women- 
under pretence of marriage, and then have left 
them without redrefs. The poor were thus ren- 
dered utterly incapable of making alliances with the 
wch ; and the wealth of the nation has thus bee A 
more liable to accunHrlation in opulent families. 
It has been thought to impede that ardour which 
impels many to marry; and to clog a ceremony of 
the mod infinite advantage to fociety, with pro«^ 
' •craftuiatUm and delay. Some have affirmed, that 
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debaucheries and lewdn^fs have become more fre- 
quent fince the ehafting this law ; and it is believed 
that the numbers of the people are upon the de- 
cline. 

This feflion of parliament was alfo diftinguifhed 
by another aft equally unpopular, and perhaps, 
equally injurious to the religion of the community. 
This was a law for the naturalizing the Jews. The 
minifters boldly affirmed, that fuch a law would 
•greatly contribute to the advantage of the nation ; 
that it would increafe the credit and commerce of 
ihe kingdom, and fet a laudable example of politi- 
*cal toleration. Many others, however, were of 
'very different fentimcnts : they faw that greater 
^favour was fliewn by this bill to Jews, than to fome 
'X)ther fefts profeffing the Chriftkin religion ; that 
--an introduftion of this people into the kingdom 
"would difgrace the charafter of the nation, and, 
cool the zeal of the natives, already too lukewarm. 
•However, notwithftanding all opppfition, this bill 
^as paffed into a law •, nor was it till the enfuing 
^cflSon of parliament, that it was thought neceffary 
•to be repealed. 

An' aft, equally unpopular with the two former, 

^as now alio paiTed, which contained regulations 

for the better preferving the game. By this, none 

Jjut men already poffefled of a 0:ated fortune had 

-a privilege of carrying a gun, or deftroying game, 

•though even upon the grounds which he himfelf 

•rented. This totally damped all the martial fpirit 

among -the lower orders of mankind, by preventing 

their handling thofe arms which might bne day be 

neceffary to defend their country j and gave the rich 

the fole enjoyment of a pleafure, which, before, 

had been confidered as the common privilege 

of humanity. Such were the laws paffed this feflion 5 

Vol: II. T 
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through all which a fpirit of ariftocracy was dif- 

A D I7c6'^^^"^^ ^^ fome. The body of the 
' 1^ ' rich,no longer fearing oppreffion from 
the throne, or an infringement of their own liber- 
tiesi now began to' lean heavy upon the poor, 
and to confider the interefls of that ufeful part of 
fociety, as entirely diflindl from their own. They 
never omitted, however, their ufual addrefles to the 
throne , and thisfeflion was remarkable for an ad- 
<irefs of thanks to his majefty, for maintaining, and 
rendering permanent, the general tianquiliity of 
Europe, at a time when war was kindling \ix almoft 
every quarter of the world. 

LETTER LXIIL 

IF we feek for the origin of the war which now 
began to threaten univerfal devaftation, we fhall 
find it kindling up in feveral countries, both of 
Europe, America, and Afia, at one and the fame 
time. Mod other naticwial contefts have arifen 
from fome one principal caufe ; but this war feems 
to have been produced by the concurrence of feve- 
ral, or it may be confidered as the continuance of 
the late war, which had not been efFediually ex-^ 
tinguifhed by the defeftive treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 
In Afia, upon the coaft of Malabar, the Englifh 
and French had never ceafed hoftilities. The 
claims of Pruffia and Auftria, upon the territories 
of Silefia, had never been thoroughly adjufted, 
the limits of Nova Scotia, inhabited by the Eng- 
lifh, and bordered upon by the French, were never 
precifely determined ; and^ fouthward^ the bottn^ 
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claries of Arcadia, an extcnfive country belonging 
to the French, ami bordering upon Virginia, were 
equally left uncertain. Negociations had long 
teen carried on to determine thefe differences ; but 
what could reafon do in determining difputes ivt 
which there were no certain principles to be guided 
by ? The limits of thefe countries had never been 
fettled ; for they were, before this time, thought 
too remote or too infignificant to employ much at- 
tention : and it was not probable, that powers^ 
-who had no other right to the countries in difpute 
but that of invafion, would have equity enough tp 
agree upon (baring the fpoil. 

The right which any of the contending, powers 
pretended to, might, in the eye of reafon, be 
thought very controvertible ; but the convenience 
which either party was to derive from the enjoy- . 
ment of their peculiar claims was not fo uncertain. 
As the diflenfions feemed to begin in North Ame- 
rica, we mud turn to that country to confider 
their rife. The French had been the firft culti- 
vators of Nova Scotia, and, by great induftrys. and 
long perfeverance, rendered that foil, naturally 
barren, fomewhat more fertile and capable of 
fuilaining nature with very little, afliftance from 
Europe. This country, however, had frequently 
changed mafters, until the Englifli were acknow- 
ledged >as the rightful poflefTors by the treaty of- 
Utrecht. The pofleffion of this country, in any 
other nation, would expofe our colonies to per- 
petual invafion, and afTifl them in acquiring a fu- 
periority in commerce, and the northern fiflieries. 
it has been already obferved, that we had an infant 
colony upon that coail, which was chiefly fup- 
portecf by royal bounty, and ftruggled with all 
the difadvantages of the fevere climate, and the 

T z 
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ungrateful foil. But it had an obftruftion to its 
growth ftill more formidable than either. The 
French, who had been long fettled in the back parts 
of the country, continually fpirited up the Indians to 
repel the new comers ; fo that fomc of them were 
a^ually murdered, or fold to the French at Louif- 
burgh. Thefe violations were complained of, and 
complaint produced recrimination ; fo that the two 
powers of France and England were negociating 
"with, accufing, and deflroying each other ail at one 
time. 

Now alfo began to be obferved another fource of dif- 
pute which promifed as much uneafinefs as the for- 
mer. The French, pretending firft* to have difcover- 
ed the mouth of the river Miffiffippi, claimed the 
whole adjacent country towards New Mexico on the 
cad, and quite to the Apalachian mountains on the 
"wefb ;.and finding feveral Englifhnien, who had fet- 
tled beyond thefe mountains, both from motives of 
commerce, and invited by the natural beauties of the 
country, they drove them away, and built fuch forts 
as could command the whole country around. It 
was now, therefore, feen, that their intentions were 
to furround the Englifh colonies, which lay along 
the fliore, by taking pofTeflion of the internal parts 
of the country that lay on the back of our fettlements; 
and being already pofTefTed of the northern and 
fouthern fliores, thus to enclofe us on every fide, 
and fecure to themfelves all trade with the natives 
of the country. The Englifh therefore juftly 
apprehended, that, if the French were able to 
unite their northern colonies, which were traded 
into by the river St. La\\Tence, to their fouthern, 
which were accelTible by the river Miffiffippi, they 
muft ia timci, become matters of the whole tcr- 
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ritory i and by having a wide country to increafe 
in, would foon multpily, and become every year 
more dangerous. 

• The goverment of England, having long com- 
plained of thefe incroachments, determined, at 
length, to repel force by force, and to cut the knot 
of negotiation, which they could not untie. Or- 
ders were difpatched to the governors of the pro- 
vinces to unite into a confederacy for their mu- 
tual fecurity ; and if poflible, to bring the In- 
dians over to their caufe The Indians were a 
fierce, favage people, unacquainted with the arts of 
peace, and from infancy trained to the pra£lice of 
war. It had long been the method of the Englilh 
to cultivate their friendfhip in times of danger, but 
to flight their alliance in circumftances of tranquil- 
lity ; this in fon>e meafure ferved to alienate their 
aflPed^ions from our government ; but the fraud 
and avarice of our merchants, particularly- of that 
called the 0/jio company, who fold them bad mer- 
chandizes, and treated them with equal infolence 
and perfidy, ferved to confirm their averfion. Be- 
fidcs, there was fomething in the difpofition of 
the Frenclr fet tiers in thefe regions more fimilar 
to theirs : the French, like the natives, were hardy, 
enterprifing, and poor; they naturally therefore 
joined with thofe allies, from conquering of whom ^ 
they could expecfl no plunder; and declared againft 
the EngliQi colonifts, who were rich, frugal, and 
laborious, and whofe fpoils they confequently were^ 
the m4re defirous to fhare. 

' Thus then the Englifh had not only the French 
but almoft the whole body of the Indian nations ^ 
to oppofe ; yet this confederacy agamit them did 
not give a greater union to the different provmces, 
whofe intereft it was to oppofe. Some of the. 

T3 
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provinces, who from their fituation, had littfe 
to fear from the enemy, or little advaYitages to 
expefl: from virtory, declined furnifliing their 
fhare of the fupplies ; the governors of fome other 
colonies, who had been men of broken ^ fortunes, 
and had come from their native country, to re- 
trieve them by adts of rapacity and oppreflioa 
here, were fo much dreaded or hated, that they 
loft all influence in infpiring the colonifts with 
a proper fpirit of defence. The miniftry, how- 
ever, at home, began to exert itfelf for their de- 
fence, and their meafures were haftened by hof- 
tilities already commenced, there having been, for 
fome time, a fkirmfhing between general Law- 
rence to the north, and colonel Wa(h\ngton to 
the fouth, with parties of the French, in which 
the latter were vidlorious It would be tedious, 
as well as uninforming, to relate all the prepa- 
rations that now began to be made by either party ; 
or to load this account with barbarous names and 
uijimportant marches ; or to recount the alternate 
vidlories and defeats of either fide : be it fufficient 
to obfcrve, that they feemed, in fome meafure, to 
have imbibed a ferocity of manners from the fa- 
vage people with whom they fought, and exercifed 
various cruelties, either from a fpirit of reprifal or 
cruelty. 

Four operations were undertaken by the Englifli 

jf n ^ ^^ '^^ fame time : one commanded 

^. U. 1750. j^y colonel Monckton, to drive the 

French from the incroachments they had made- 
upon the province of Nova Scotia ; another, on 
the fouth, againft Crown Point, under the com- 
mand of general Jonfon ; a third, commanded by 
general Shirley, againfl Niagara ; and a fourth, 
fiiU fanhcr to the fouthy againlt Du Quefne^ 
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under the conduft of general; Braddock. In thefe 
lefpeflive expeditions Monckton was fuccrfsful j 
Johnfon viftorious, though without effedl ; "Shirley- 
was thought dilatory, and his expedition deferred to 
another feafon ; but the misfortunes of Braddock 
are fo extraordinary as to require a more ample de- 
tail. This general was recommended to this fer— 
vice by the duke of Cumberland, who was juilly 
fenlible of his courage and knowledge in the art 
of war. Thefe two advantages, however, which,, 
upon other occafions, are thought the higheil re— 
quidtesof a general, were, in fomc meafure, con- 
ducive to this commander's overthrow. His cou- 
rage made him obftinate ; and his fkill in war was 
improper to be exerted in a country where there 
were no regular advances to be made, nor amarfhall- 
ed enemy to encounter. This brave but unfortu- 
nate man fet forward upon his expedition in June,^ 
and left Fort Cumberland on the tenth, at the head 
of two thoufand two hundred men, directing hrs 
march to that part of the country where colonel 
Wafljington had been defeated the year before. U- 
pon his arrival there, he was informed, that the 
French at fort Du Quefne expefted a reinforcement 
of five hundred men j he therefore refolvcd, with all 
hafte, to advance, ^nd attack them, before they be- 
came too powerful by this affiftance. Leaving, there^ 
fore colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to 
bring up the provifions, ftores and heavy baggage, 
as fad as the nature of the fervice 'would permit, he 
marched forward with the reft of his army through a 
country equally dangerous from its forefts and fa- 
vage inhabitants j a country where Europeans 
^ had never before attempted to penetrate, wild,' 
folitar J, and hideous. Still, however, he advanc- 
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ed with intrepidity, through the deferts of Ofwega, 
regardlefs of the enemy's attempts, taking no care 
previoufly to explore the .woods and thickets, as if the 
nearer he approached the enemy, tlie lefs regardlefs 
he was of danger. At length, on the eighth of July, 
he encamped ivithin ten miles of fort Du Quefne, 
which he intended to attack, and the next day refum- 
ed his march, without fo much as endeavouring to 
get intelligence of an enemy he defpifed. With this 
confidence he was marching forward, his foldiers 
. promifing themfelves a fpeedy ceiTation from their 
harrathng march, and all things feemed to prOmife 
fuccefs ; but upon a Aid den his whole army was 
aftonifhed by a general difcharge of arms, from an 
unfeen enemy, along the front and left flank It 
"Was now too late to think of retreating : his troops 
had pafibd into the defile, which the enemy had art- 
fully permitted before they attempted to fire. His 
van guard therefore fell back, in confternation, upon 
the main body ; and the panic foon became general. 
The officers alone difdained to fly, while Braddock 
himfelf, at their head, difcovered the greateft in- 
trepidity, and the highell imprudence ; he never 
thought of retreating, but obftinately continued 
on the fpot where he was, and gave orders to the 
few brave men who furrounded him to form ac- 
cording to the rules of war, and regularly advance 
againlt the enemy. An enthufiaft to the difcipline 
of the field, he defired to bring the fpirit of a 
German campaign into the wilds of Niagara In 
the mean time, his officers fell, thick about him, 
while he ftill continued to iflue out orders with com- 
pofure, though he had five horfes fhot under him, 
and though the whole body of his troops was fled, 
At length, receiving a mufquet-lhot through the 
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lungs, he dropped, and a total confufion enfued,. 
All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, of 
the army, were left to the enemy 5 the general's 
cabinet of letters alfo ihared the fame fate. The 
lofs of the Englifli, in this unhappy furprife, 
amounted to feven hundred men •, and the remain- 
der of the army, fome time after, returned to 
Philadelphia. It was in this manner the expedi- 
tion of general Braddock terminated, from which 
England ' had expedled fuch advantages. In all 
af^ions that excite the applaufe and admiration 
of mankind, a part of their fuccefs is owing to 
conduft, and a part to fortune. Of the latter 
Braddpck was totally forfaken •, he was unfuccefs- 
ful; and the ungrateful world are unwilling to 
grant him the former. 

Thus unfortunate were the beginnings of this 
war, with regard to England : it was refolved, 
therefore, that no meafures were now to be pre- 
ferved with the French ; and orders were given to 
take their fhips wherever found, though there was 
yet no formal declaration of war. With this or- 
der the naval commanders very readily and will- 
ingly complied ; fo that foon the Englilh ports 
were filled with fhips taken from the enemy, and 
kept as an indemnification for thofe forts which 
the enemy had unjullly poflefled themfelves of in 
America. The French complained loudly againft 
the injuftice of this proceeding ; they reprefentcd 
'it to the reft of Europe, as a breach of that faith 
which (hould be obferved among nations, as a pi- 
ratical meafure, difgraceful to the moft favage peo- 
ple. Their memorials were anfwered by the Eng. 
lifli, with fome (hew of reafon. However, it muft 
be owned, that, as a declaration of war was a 
ceremony eafily performed, it would have beoa. 
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draw off the attention of the Englifh miniftry 
from an expedition which 'was aftually going for*- 
ward againll Minorca, an ifland in the Mediter- 
ranean, which we had formerly taken from Spain^ 
and had been fecured to us by repeated treaties. 
But the miniftry of England were too much infefted 
with the more domeftic terror, to take fuilicient 
precautions to guard this place, though they had 
early notice of the enemy's intentions. Inftead 
therefore of fufficiently fecuring the ifland with 
a proper garrifon, or detaching a fquadron that, 
in all irefpefts, fhould be fuperior to the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean, they only fent ten men 
of war upon this fervice, poorly manned and in- 
differently provided, under the command of admiral 
-Byng, whofe charadler in the navy was by no means 
cltablifhed, with orders to reinforce the garrifon of 
Lt. Philip's with one battalion from Gibraltar : this 
command, however, the governor of the place thought 
it unfafe to obey. 

The admiral fent upon this fervice reinforged, 
his fleet by a detachment of men at Gibraltar; 
and failing towards Minorca, was joined in the 
way by another man of war, from whom he learn- 
ed that Minorca was adlually befieged, and the 
French fleet deflined to fupport the operations by 
land. He foon knew the reality of this information, 
when, approaching the ifland, he faw the French 
banners difplayed, and the batteries opened againft 
the caft;le of St. Philip's, upon which was ftill 
difplayed the Englifli flag. The appearance of 
the French fleet foon after ftill more ftrongly 
engaged his attention : he drew up his fhips in 
line of battle, and determined to a£): upon the de*i 
fenfive. Byng had been formerly thought emi- 
;. 'nent in naval operations, to which he was early 
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bred, but he had hitherto exhibited no proofs of 
courage. Men are generally moft apt to pride 
themfelves upon thofe talents for which they are 
moft praifed ; and this was the cafe with this un- 
fortunate commander j he fac^ificed his reputation 
for courage, to the hopes of being applauded for 
his conduft. The French fleet advanced 5 a part 
of the Englifh flfeet engaged ; the admiral ftill kept 
aloof, giving pVudent . reafons for his remiflhefs in 
coming to aftion ; till, at length, the French Admiral^ 
taking the advantage of the Englifhman's hefitation, 
failed flowly away to join the van of his fleet, which 
had been already difcomfited. The En^ifh, for a 
while, continued the purfuit ; but' the />pportunity 
of coming to a clofe engagement was now loft, 
and never prefented itfelf again. Y 

Byng was ftill refolvcd to aft with his ufual 
caution : *he called a council of war, wherein it 
was reprefented that he was much inferior to the 
enemy in (hips and men ; that the. relief of Minor- 
ca was imprafticable ; arid that it was moft ad- 
vi fable to fail back to Gibraltar, which might re- 
quire immediate proteftion. This reprefentation 
was almoft uhanimpufly agreed to, and piit ac- 
cordingly in execution. His pufiHanimous con- 
duft, however, foon reached his native country, 
where it excited almoft a frenzy of refentment. 
The miniftry were alfo thought to fan the flame, 
which ferved; to turn the public eye from their 
own mifconduft in fending fo weak an armament. 
Byng, in the mean time, remained at Gibraltar, 
no way fofpefting the florm that was gathering at 
a diftance ; but talked aiid wrote even as if he 
expefted thd thanks of his king, and the applaufc 
of his countrymen ; but he Vas foon awaked from 
Vol. II- U 
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this dream, by a letter from the miniftry, giving 
him notice, that he was recalled \ and another 
foon after, by which <iire£lions were given that 
he (hould be fent home under arreft. Upon his 
arrival in England, he was committed a clofe 
prifoner to Greenwich hofpital, and numberlcfs 
arts ufed to inflame the populace againfl him. 
Long before his trial, feveral addrcfles were fent 
up from different counties, crying out for jufticc 
againil the delinquent. The induitry of his friends, 
however, was not remifs upon this occaGon^ 
they expoftulated with the multitude, and at- 
tempted to divert the whole of univerfal hatred 
upon the minrftry, who, at worft, only deferved 
a fhare. But, foon after, the news of the furren- 
der of fort St. Philip to the French, inflamed the 
people beyond all meafure. This fortrefs had 
been reckoned next to Gibraltar, the ftrougeft in 
Europe, the works haying been planned by the 
celebrated Vauban : and both from the nature of 
the foil, which was one folid rock, and the pecu- 
liarity of the (ituation, it was thought almoft im- 
pregnable. In order to m^^ke themfelves xnafters 
of this important fortrefs, the Frencli, under the 
command of the duke de Richlieu, landed near 
twenty thoufand men, which by the continual af- 
fault, and having gained an outwork, at lait made 
themfelves mailer of the place. The Engliih go- 
vernor General Blakeney, however, had very ho- 
nourable terms of capitulation, and marched out 
with all the enfigns of war. Yet, perhaps, in truth, 
the harder the* conditions a garrifon is obliged to 
accept, the more honourable it is to tlie commander, 
as they denote his extremity in being reduced to 
accept of them. 
The Englifh now faw themfelves every where 
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defeated ; in America theit armies were cut in 
pieces 5 in Europe their garrifons taken j the peo- 
ple trembling under the dread .of an invafion 5 a 
few mercenaries brought in for their defence, who, 
in turn became formidable to the natives : all 
thefe circumftances concurred to exafperate the 
people : but there was no objeft on whom* to 
•wreck their vengeance, but the unhappy Byng, 
•yfho in a manner was already devoted to deftruc- 
tion. War was now proclaimed with the ufual 
folemnity, though it was now but a denunciation 
after having ilruck the blow. The Hanoverians 
were fent back to their own own country, and the pre- 
parations were made for trying admiral Byng in 
the ufual form. On the twenty-eight day of 
.December, his trial began before a court martial, 
•in the harbour of Portfmouth, where after a 
fcrutiny of feveral days, his jud^ges came to a re- 
solution , that he had not done his utmoft, during^ 
the engagement, to deftroy the. enemy, which it 
was his duty to have engaged. They therefore 
unainmouily were of opinion, that he- fell under 
the twelfth article of war, which pofitively order- 
ed death to any perfon who in the time of ac- 
tion, fliould withdraw, keep back, or not come 
into fight, or who Ihould not do his utmoll, 
through either motives of cowardice, negligence^ 
or difafFeftion. He was therefore adjudged to be 
fhot on board whatever fliip the lords of the admi- 
rality fhould pleafe to dire£l •, but his judges, at 
the fame time fecommended him to mercy, as 
they could not tell the motives of his ^keeping 
aloof. By fuch a fentence they cxpe'fted to -have 
fatisfied the national animofity againfl: him, and 
yet to have fcrcned themfelves from the confciouf- 
nefs of feverity. Whatever the governnn^nt might 

U 2 ^ 
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wifli to do is uncertain ; but the cry of vengeance 
was too loud t^ be difregarded : his maj^fty there- 
fore referred the fentence to the twelve judges^ 
who were unanimoufly of opinion that the (en- 
tence Was legal ; wherefore the king refolved 
that he fliould fufFer* the extremity of the law. 
Still however, there was another attempt made 
to fave him y one of tliofe who had been his 

{'udges at Portfmouth, and who was aifo a niem« 
\er of the houfe of commons, informed that af« 
fembly, that he, as well as fome others, wha 
had fat upon the admiral's trial, dcfired to be re<« 
leafed from the oath of fecrecy impofed upon 
courts-martial, that they might difdofe the grounds. 
on which fentence of death had pailed upon ad- 
miral Byng, and perhaps difcover f^ch circum- 
fiances as might {hew the fentence to be improper.. 
To this the houfe paid little regsird j tmt his 
-majefty thought fit to refpite the execution^ till 
-the fcFuples of the court-^nartial ihoold be more 
clearly explained. A bill therefore pailed the 
houfe of cortimons for releafing them from their 
oath ; but when it came to be debated a nK)ng the 
lords, and after the members x of the CQurt*martial 
were examined touching their reafons, the Peers 
found no reafon for palling the bill, and it was 
. rejefted. The admiral, being thus abandoned to 
his fate, refolved at leaft, by the bravery of his 
death in (ounQ meafure, to (hew the injuftice of 
the imputation af his being a coward. He main^ 
tained to the lall his natural ferenity i and, on 
the day fixed for his execution, when, the boats 
belonging to the fleet, being manned arid anned, 
attended this folemnity in the harbour, the admi- 
.>al'4ulvaaced from the cabin, where he had been 
f^ifonedi to the deck, the place appointed foe 
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execution, with a^ compofed ftcp, and refolutc 
countenance. He then delivered a paper con- 
taining the following addrefs : A few moments will 
noiv deliver me from virulent perfecniion^ and fruf^ 
irate the malice of my enemies. Nor need I envy them a 
life fubje^ tothe fenfations my injuries^ and the pijustice 
done me must create, Perfuaded I /im^ thitt justice will 
he done to my reputation hereafter. The manner and 
caufeofraiftng and keeping up the popular clamour and 
prejudice against me^ will be feen through. 1 Jball be 

-cotifidered as a viElim Sestined' to divert the indignation 
andrefentmentof an injured and deluded people jrum the 
proper okfjfSf, My enemies themfelves must now think 
me innocenti'/ Happy for tne^at this my last moment^ 
that I know tpy onvn innocence^ and am confc'wus that no 
part of my c:iuntrfs misfortunes can be onving to me ? 
I heartily nvifb thefhedding of my blood' may contribute 
to the happinefs mid fervice of my country i but I cannot 
re/ign my just claim to a faithful dijcharge of my duty^, 
according to the beji of my judgment ^ and the utmost exer^ 
tion of my ability for his majestfs honour y and my coun^ 
try*s fervice. I am forYy that my endeavours %oere not' 
attended with more Juccefs : and that the armament un-* 
der my command proved too loeak to fuccedin ani expedition 
of fuch moment, Truth has prevailed over calumny 
and faifhoody and justice has wiped off the ignoniiui^ 
ous stain of my perfonal want of courage y and the 
charge of difaffeElion My heart acquits me ofthefe 
crimes \ but who can be prefttmptuoufly fitre of his own 

judgment ? If my crime is an error of judgment^ . 
or differing in opinion from my judges \ and if yet 

'the error of judgment fijoald be on their ftde^ God- 

^ forgive them^ as 1 do \ and may the diflrefs of their 
mindsy and uneaftnefs of their con fcienceSt whichy in jus* 
tice to mcy they have reprefentedy be relieved, and. 

U3 
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suhfide^ as my reftfritment has done. The /upreme 
Judge fees all hearts and motives^ and to him 1 must 
Jtibmit the justice $/ my caufe. When he bad delivered 
thefe. words, he came forward, and refolvcd to die 
with his face uncovered •, but, his friends reprefent- 
ing that his looks might intimidate the foldiers, and 
prevent their taking proper aim, he had his eyc^s 
boundwith an handk^rchicf,and kneeling upon deck, 
tlie fignal was given for the foldiers to fire, and he 
dropped down dead in an inilant. 

How far this unfortunate man was innocent, or 
culpable^ we ftand too near the tranfa£lion to judge *, 
if he erred in point of judgment only, it might have 
been a proper ^aufe for his difmifCon, but it 'WOuld 
have been cruelty to condemn him for it. Thofe 
who plead with the greatefl vehemence againft him, 
fecm however, at prefent, to bring their arguments' 
from the necefBty there was of making fome one 
commander an example to give greater refolution to 
the reft, and from the good effe£ls that feemed to 
attend his execution, by our repeated fucceffea after 
it. Thefe however, are fuch reafonsaa may filence, 
but not fatisfy ; .we muft be contented therefore, to 
refledl tacitly upon this txanfa^tion, and to let poile- 
rity do the reft. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

EUROPE has often beett compared to one 
republic, obeying one law, namely, that of 
nations J and compofed of pFovince9^ each of 
Tvhich is prevented from becomiivg too great by the 
univerfal jealoufy of the reft. A quarrel there- 
fore between any two of thefe is apt to involve the 
whole in war ; but, particulaily, if the difpute 
bappens to arife between thofe who are reckoned 
the leading powers in this aflemblage of nations. 
A war begun between France and England, for a 
defert and tracklefs wild in the remote parts of 
America, feemed now fpreading faft through the 
whole worlds and the appearance of their com- 
motions revived all the antient jealoufies and claims 
among the reiL 

The French, at the breaking out of this new 
war, though- they were fuccefsful in it« commence- 
ment, were very fenfible that they, could not long 
<^kold their acquificions againft fuch a fuperiority 
as the Engliih were poiTefTed of at fea, and the 
numberlefs refources they had of affifting their co- 
lonies with all the neceffaries of wat. Being 
-therefore apprifed tiia^t a naval war muft, in the 
end, turn out to their difadvantage, they made 
no fcruple of declaring that they would revenge 
the injuries they fuftained in their colonies, or 
by fea, upon the king of England's territories in 
Germany, which they fecretly hoped would be a 
motive to his complying with their demands, or 
dividing the Englifh forces,, or draining their fi- 
nances with heavy fubfidies, as^they knew his a£«- 
£e£tion for his native country. In thefe hope& 
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they were not much difappointed ; the . court of 
London immediately, to fecure the elcdiorate of 
Hanover, entered into a treaty with the emprefs 
of Ruflia, by which a body of fifty-five thoufand 
men fliould be ready to aa in the EngliOi fcrvice, 
in cafe Hanover fhouid be invaded, for which the 
Ruffian Emprefs was to receive an hundred thoufand 
pounds annually, to be paid in advance. 

His Pruffian majeily had long confidered him- 
felf as the guardian of the interefts of Germany, 
and was ftartled at this treaty. The monarch ' 
' upon the throne was Frederic III. a prince adom-^ 
ed with all the arts of peace, and whom you have 
feen alfo afting as the moft confummate general.— 
He had learned to read men, by being himfelf 
bred in the fchool* of adverfity ; and* to love his 
fubjefts, by having experienced their attachments 
He therefore took the firil opportunity to declare, 
that he would not fufFer any foreign forces to enter 
the empire, either as auxiliaries or principals — 
This confummate politician had, it feems, been 
already apprifed of fome fecret negotiations- between 
the Auftrians, whom he looked upon as conceal- 
ed enemies, and the Ruffians^ for entering his 
dominions, and (tripping him of the province of 
Silefia, ' which had been conceded to him in the 
laft treaty of peace. His Britannic majefty, whofe 
fears for Hanover guided all his councils, now 
faw himfelf in the very fituation he moft dreaded, 
expofed to the refentment of France and Pruffia, 
cither of which would at once invade and over- 
run his eleflorate, while his Ruffian allies lay at 
too great a diftance to affift him. However, all 
he wifhed was to keep the enemy out of Germany j 
and this the king of Pruffia made a profeffi on of 
ig^ as well as he. From the fimilitude of 
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their intentions, therefore, thefe two monarehs 
were induced to unite their interefts ' a j\ 
and as they both only defired the ' ' fSl* 
fame thing they(came to an agreement to^aiOSft each o- 
ther mutually in keeping all foreign forces out of 
the empire. 

From this alliance both powers hoped great 
advantages : the preferving the peace of Germany 
was the apparent good, but each had other pe*» 
culiar benefits in Tiew. The king of iPruflia 
.knew the Auftrians to be his enemies, and the 
Ruffians to be in league with them againlt him^ 
•an alliance therefore with the court of London 
kept back the Ruffians, whom he dreaded, and ga^iTe 
him hopes of taking an ample fatisfa£tion from 
Auftria whom he fiifpefted. As for France, he 
counted upcm it as a natural ally, which, from 
the long and hereditary enmity with the Auf- 
triatis, could not, by declaring agaihft him, join 
them to whom they had fucK various reafons for 
.poHtical averfion. The eledor of Hanover, on 
the other hand, had ftill (hronger expe^ations of 
the bene'fits that would aVife from this alliance. 
• H^ thus procui^d a near and powerful ally ; an 
. My which he thought the French, in their f refent 
^ircttttiftances, would not venture to difoblige; he 
counted upon the Auftrians as naturally attached 
: to his intereiis by forjjner fervices -and friendfhip ; 
and the Ruffians, at leaft, as likely to continue 
neuter, from their former ftipulations and fubfidy. 
Such were the motives to this alliance ; but both 
"wtvc deceived in every parti<*ular. And though 
this alliance aftonifhed Europe at that time, it 
foon produced another conneftioa ftill more exua- 
ordinary. The Auftrian queen had long medi- 
tated deSgns o£ reCoverii^ Silefiaj,. which, iji her 
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exigency, the king of Pruffia had invaded, and 
expcfted the jifEftance of Ruffia to efFeft her pur- 
pofes. By this laft treaty, however, (he faw Eng- 
land joining with Prullia in fruftrating her hopes i 
and, deprived of one ally, fhe fought about, in 
order to fubftitute another. She therefore applied 
to France , and, to procure the friendihip of that 
power, gave up her barrier in the Netherlands, 
which England had been for ages acquirmg with 
its blood and treafure. By this extraordinary re- 
volution, the whole political fyftem of Europe aflum- 
cd a new face, and it pretty clearly fhews that events 
guide the politician, while the politician feldom 
guides events \ or, to ufe the words of Tacitus, 
there is bat very little difference between the art 
and its fatality. 

In the mean time, this treaty between France 
and Auftria was no fooner ratified than the em- 
prefs of Ruflia was invited to accede to it ; which 
propofal fhe heartily embraced. By concurring 
with their propofals, Ruflia had another oppor- 
tunity of fending her forces into the weflcrn parts 
of Europe, which was all fhe had hoped by the fub* 
fidiary treaty with England. A fettlement in the 
weftern parts of Europe was what this fierce north- 
ern power long wanted an opportunity of obtaining; 
for, pofTefTed of that, fhe could then pour in freih 
forces at any time upon the more effeminate and 
contending ftates ; and, perhaps, at lengthy obtain 
univerfal empire. The intrigues of France were 
alfo fuccefsfully employed with Sweden. A war 
between that nation and Pruffia was kindled up^ 
though contrary to the inclination of their fbvc- 
reign, who had the natural motives of kindred for 
being averfe to that meafure. 
'.. '•'^^ua all the alliances which England had long 
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been purchafing upon the continent, and many 
of the treaties which fhe had been long making 
with all the buille of negociation, were at once 
deftroyed. The forces of the contending powers, 
therefore now drawn out on each (ide, flood thus ; 
England oppofed France in America and Afia ^ 
France attacked Hanover on the continent of Eu- 
rope: this country the king of PruiEa undertook 
to protcGtf whilq England promifed to furnifh him 
-with troops and money to aiBft his operations. 
On the otheriJ hand, Auilria had defigns upon 
Pruffia, and drew the eleftor of l^axony into the 
fame purfuits ; fhe was alfo feconded in her views 
by RufHa, Sweden, and France, while the refl of 
the powers of ^Europe continued fpedators of the 
contentions. 

Thefe defigns of Auftria, for the recovery of her 
loft dominions, were too apparent not to be early 
difcovered by fo vigilant a monarch as that of 
FrufEa^ he faw that preparations were making 
againft him by that power in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, while the elcftor of Saxony, under the pre- 
tence of a military parade, drew together about fix- 
teen thoufand men, which occupied the ftrong for- 
trefs of Pirna. The fecret treaty alfo between the 
courts of Ruffia and Auftria did not efcape his 
penetration : by this it was privately ftipulated, 
that the treating powers fhould. in cafe of appre- 
hending any breach of the prcfent peace, unite 
againft FrufTia and fhare the dominions of that 
crown between them. This he confidered as an 
ofFenfive alliance 5 the treating powers alledged, 
that it was only defenCve. As preparations for 
war, however, were carrying on with the utmoft 
diligence on either fide, the king of Pruflia, in 
order to be confirmed in what he already fufpeGed 
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ordered his miniftcr at Vienna to demand a clear 
explication, and proper afllirances concerning the 
preparations he faw making. He at firft received 
an equivocal anfwer ; but, ordering his- minifter 
to demand a categorical reply, whether the em- 
prefs queen was for peace or war, and to require 
a. pofitive aflurance th^t fhe had no intention to 
attack him that year or the next, an ambiguous 
anfwer was returned to fo plain a queftion, which 
undoubtedly manifcfted an inclination for war. 
He therefore thought proper no longer to fufpend ' 
his operations, but to carry the war into the ene- 
my's country, rather than to wait for it in his own. 
He entered with a large army into Saxony, and, 
in the ufual ftrain of civility, demanded from the 
eledlor a paflage through that country, which he 
well knew the ppfleflbr of it was not able to refufe. 
In the mean time, he difguifed aH his fufpi- 
cions of the eleftor's having fecretly treated With 
his enemies ; and upon the latter's propofing to 
obferve a ftrift neutrality,^ he profefied himfelf ex- 
tremjely pleafed at the offer, but defired as a proof 
of fhe fincerity of the eleftpr's intentions to fepa- 
rate the army of the eleftoratc, for which there . 
could poffibly be no occafion in c^fe of the neu- 
trality propofed. This, however, the eledor of 
Saxony thought prudent to refufc, which was 
probably what the other eagerly defired ; for, in 
confeqnence bf his refufal, the king formed a "kind 
of blockade about »the Saxon camp^ in order to re- 
duce it by famine ; for fuch was the fit uat ion of 
this fpot on which the Saxons had encamped, that 
though a fmall army could defend it againft the 
moft numerous forces, yet the fa^e difficulty at- 
t^tut^ "leaving it that ferved to render it inac- 
* to an enemy. Of this his Pruflian majefty 
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took, the advantage; and by blocking up every 
place of egrefa, cut off their proviiions, and the 
whole body was obliged to furrender prifoners of 
war. 

In a detail of the tranfaclions of Epgland, it will 
not be neceflary to recapitulate the nunierous march- 
es, vicbories, (icges, and repulfes, of tnis great fo- 
reign ally. Whatever either former hiltory had 
ihewn, or even romance might feign, was outdone 
both by his expedition and intrepidity. King only. 
of a very fmall territory, aflificd by tugjand, wliofc 
fituation was too remote to give any confiderabls: 
fuccours, oppofed and furrounded by all the moft 
formidable powers of Europe, he (till oppofed them 
on every fide ; he invades Bohemia, defeats th^. 
Au (Irian general at l^owofchtch, retreats, begins 
his fecond campaign M'irli another vidlory near 
Prague, is upon the point of taking that city, 
but by a temerity infpired* by former fuccefles> 
attacking tlie Auflrians at a difadvantage near 
Kolin, he is defe^.ted, and obliged to raife the 
(iege : Fortune fays he, bas turned her back upon 
me this day, - I ought to have expeEiediti /he U a 
female J and I am ,na gallant* Succe/s . often oeea* 
.ftons a defiruHive ^qn^detice : but anpther time we 
ivill d^ better. 

One misfortune feemcd to follow another : the 
Hanoverians, who had joined with him and £ng« 
land in the alliance, had armed in his favour, com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland. As this 
army, which confiiled of three thoufand eight 
hundred men, was greatly out-numbered by the 
French, they were obliged continually to retire 
before them. 'Ihe paffagc of the rlvqr Wefcr 
might have been difputed with fome hopes of fuc- 
cefs ; yet the Hanoverians permitted them to pafi 
Vo!. II. X 
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it unmolefted. Their army therefore, was now 
driven from one part of the country to another, 
tili, at length, it made a Hand near a village called 
Hallcnback, where it was judged it. would be beft 
able to fuftain the fuperiority of the enemy's num- 
bers. However, notwithftanding all the efforts 
of difcipiinc, and the advantages of fituation, the 

» weaker fide was ftill obliged to retire ; and, leav- 
ing the field of battle to the French, retreated to- 
wards Stade. By taking this rout, they marched 
into a country, from whence they could neither 
procure provifions, nor yet have an opportunity of 
attacking the enemy upon equal terms. Unable, 
by their fituation, to retire, or, by their ftrength, 
to advance, they were compelled to fign a capi- 
tulation, by which the whole army laid down their 
arms, and were difperfed into different quarters 
of cantonment. By this remarkable treaty, which 
went by the name of the treaty of Clollcr Seven, 
the Hanoverians were quite fubdued, and all the 
French forces let loofs upon the King of Pruffia 
together. 

The fitutation of this monarch was now become 
defperale ; nor could human prudence forefec how 
he could extricate himfelf from his -diftrefs. The 
French forces, now united, invaded his dominions 
on one fide; the Ruffians, w])6 for fome time, 
had hovered over his dominions in another part, 
all at once haftened onward to overwhelm him, 
marking their way with flaughter and cruelty. 
A large body of Auftrians entered Silefia, and pe- 
netrated as far Breflau, and turning to Schweid- 
nitz, fat down before that important fortrefs, which 
after a long fiege furrendered. Another army irf 

'the fame nation entered Lufatia, made themfelves 
- loaftets of Zittau, and, prefling forward, laid the 
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capital of B!?rlin under cbntribution. Twenty 
two tlioufiind Swedes pierced into Pruffian Pomc- 
rania, took the towns of Anclam and Demmein, 
and cxadted tribute from the whole country. It 
was in vain that the king of Pruffia faced about 
to every invader, though his enemies fled before 
him: while he purfued one body, another pene- 
trated his territories in the mean time ; and his do- 
minions 6ven in the midft of viftory, were every 
day con trailing. The greateft part were either 
taken or laid under contribution, and pofleflcd by 
his enemies ; and he was left without any alliance 
or afliilance, but what the Brilifh parliament might 
think proper to afford. 

Thefe fuccours could at bed, have been, . for 
fome tiaie ineffeftaal ; however, it was refolvcd 
by the Englifh minittry, that fomething fhould be 
done, and accordingly an enterprize was planned 
againfl the French coaft, which by drawing off 
their attention from Pruffia, might give it time 
to refpire, and call off a part of the French tq 
defend themfelves. Befides this intention, Eng- 
land alfo hoped ta be able to give a blow to their 
marine, by deftroying fuch Ihips as were laid up 
or building in the harbour of Rochfort, the city 
againft which this expedition was deftined. The 
JEnglifli miniftry kept this objcft of their opera- 
tions a profound fecret *, and France was filled with 
alarms, till at length it was found that the fleet 
appeared before Rochfort, where it fpent fome. 
time in deliberating upon what manner to proceed. 
At laft it was refolved to fecure the little ifland of 
Aix, an eafy conqueft, which while performing^ 
the militia of the country had time to affcmble,. 
and there was an appearance of two camps upon 
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' the fhorc. The cpmmanders, therefore, who, by; 
the badnefs of the weather, were, at firft, pre- 
vented from landing, now feared equal danger 
from the numbers of the enemy which were to op- 
pofe them. They took into confideration the 
badnefs of the coaft, the danger of landing, the 
time the city had to prepare for a vigorous defence, 
and their own unfitnefs for any other methods to 
reduce it but that of a fudden attack. This con* 
fideration induced them to defifl from further ope- 
rations ; and they unanimoufly refolved to return 
home, without making any attempt. Nothing 
could equal the difcontent of the Knglilh upon 
feeing this expedition, of which they had con- 
ceived fuch exptjcSlations, return unfuccefsful. It 
produced, as ufuai, a contcft between thofe who 
planned, and thofe who were fent to execute it. 
The military men reprefented it as ufelefs and 
rafh ; the miniflers exclaimed at the timidity and 
delays of thofe from whofe vigour fuccefs was to 
be cxpedled. A court of inquiry cenfured the 
Commander ; but a court-martial acquitted him. 
This,, like almoft all the former operations, ferved 
to cmbirfer party, and increafe defpondence. A 
great man Wzs even heard to fay, upon a very fo- 
lemn occafion, that he believed the commanders of 
every militairy operation were refolved upon doing 
nothing. The tumult of the people was now funk 
from turbulent clamour iijto fullen difcontent ; 
they faw only gloomy profpefts on every fide ; their 
3rn>lcs dcftroyed, their fleets inaftive, their cx- 
'neditioi)3 ridiculous, and the only ally they had 
!;jta £un^e, that would fight their battles, upon 
olF being overwhelmed by fuperlority of 
Stfcli' were the beginnings of this war^. 
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from which the timiS foreboded national fervitudey 
and a total dcftrudion of all maritime power, and 
even the moft fanguine only hoped for a^ peace that 
might reftore them to former equality. 

LETTER LXV. 

SUCH was the ill fuccefs of the Englifti arms^y 
and of their allies, at the beginning of this war. 
Every day the prefs teemed with produftions' 
which cither reproached their cowardice, or fore- 
boded their undoing. Yet ftill the hopes of the 
parliament rofe with their difappointments, and 
every refource feemcd to augment with their ex- 
. pcnces. Tho* the fupplies for this deftruftivc and 
hitherto' fhameful war were enormous, yet they 
were raifed as foon as granted. The officers of 
the army feemed roufed into vigour by national re- 
proach. Aiia was the country in. which fuccefs 
firft began, to dawn upon the Britifh intereft, and 
where v/e firft learned the art of again conquering 
the enemy. A war in Europe could not be pro- 
claimed between the two great powers, without 
being felt in the remoteft parts of the globe. 
This immenfe tra£t of countryj which was the 
theatre of an Afiatic war, comprehends the whole 
peninfula of India Proper. On the coafts of this 
great territory, the Englifh, the French, and feve- 
ral other powers of Europe, had built forts, with 
the original confcnt of the Mogul, who claims the 
fovereignty of the whole empire. . Whatever his ' 
right may be to this dominion, his power is fcarcc 
felt or acknowledged in many of the remoter pro- 
vinces ; and even the governors or nabobs, who 

X.3 
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were originally of his appointment, hare rendered 
themfelvcs independent, and^ exert ^an abfolute 
dominion over their rcfpedliye territories, without 
acknowledging his fupcriority, cither by tribute or ' 
homage. In their contefls, therefore, thefe princes, 
inftead of having recourfe to the Mogul for redrcfs, 
apply to the European powers, whom they can 
qithcr purchafc or perfuade to aflift them. The 
war between England and France in thcfe remote 
parts, firfl began by each power's fiding with two 
contending nabobs, and thus, by degrees, becoming 
principals in the difpute. The fuccefs, on each 
fide, for fome time aft^ the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, feemed doubtful, till at length, the 
affairs of the EngUfh feemed to gain the afccn- 
dancy by the courage and conduft of Mr. Clive, a 
gentleman who. fir ft entered into the fervicc of 
the company as a clerk, but foon fhewed his talents 
more adapted for war. By his vigilance and cou- 
rage the province of Arcot was cleared of the ene- 
my, the French general taken prifoner, and the 
nabob, whom the Engltfli fupportcd, reinftated in 
the government of which he had been formerly de- 
prived. The French, difcouraged by thefe misfor- 
tunes and feniible of their own inferiority in this 
part of the world, fent over a commiflTary with a 
view to reft ore peace ; and a convention between 
the two companys was accordingly concluded, im- 
porting, that the territories taken on either fide, 
fmce the laft peace, fliould be mutually reftored v 
that the nabobs advanced by the influence of either 
party, Ihould be acknowledged by both ; and that 
for the future, neither fhould interfere in the dif- 
ferences between the princes of the country. This 
cefiTation, however, was not of long duration : 
^/. compa&8 made between trading companies can 
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never be of long continuance, when there is a 
profpeft of advantage to either fide from their in- 
fraftion. In a few months after, both fides re- 
newed their operations, no longer as auxiliaries, but 
as rivals in ,arms and commerce. What the mo- 
tives to this infra£lion were, are not fufficicntly 
known 5 wherever there is trade there niuft be a 
degree of avarice ; and that is a pafGon too often 
the parent of injuftice and cruelty. Certain, it is 
that the viceroy of Bengal, from motives of per- 
fonal refentment, declared againft the Englifh ; 
and, levying a numerous army, laid fiege to Cal- 
eutta, one of their forts, which was in no fitua- 
tion to endure the attack even of barbarians. It 
was taken by aflault ; and the garrifon to the 
number of one hundred and forty-fix pcrfons, werd 
crowded into a narrow prifon called the Black Hote^ 
about eighteen feet fquarc, without any entrance 
for air, except by two iron windows to the weft, 
which by no means afforded a fufficient quantity 
for fupporting life in fuch numbers. In fuch 
a burning climate it is terrible to conceive the 
fituation of wretches thus immured and fufFocating 
each other. Their firft effort, upon finding the 
danger of their horrid confinement, was to break o- 
pen the door ; but this being impoffible, they en- 
deavoured to excite the compaffion or the avidity 
of the guard, by offering him a large fum of money 
for his afliftancc in removing them to feparate pri- 
fens, with which he was not able to comply, as the 
viceroy was aflfeep, and no perfon durft difturb him. 
They were now therefore left without hopes of relief 
.,to perifh, and the whole prifon was filled with 
groans, fhrieks, conteft, and confufion. Thistur- 
I bulence foon after funk into langour and defpair \ 
and towards morning all was horrid filence and de- 
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folation. Of an hundred and forty-fix who had en- 
tered alive, twenty three only furvived, and of thefe 
feveral died by putrid fevers upon their being fet free-- 
The rcdutStion of this important fortrefs fcrvcd to 
interrupt the profperous fuccefles of the Englifli- 
company ; but the fortune of Mr. Clive ftill van- 
quifhed every obftacle. A fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Watfon, confpired with his ef- 
forts, and helped him in his vi^ories. Angria, a- 
piratical prince, who had long 'annoyed the com- 
pany's fettlements in the neighbourhood of Bora- 
bay, firft felt the weight of our naval power. This 
prince maintained a large number of gallies, with 
which he would attack the largeft fhips, when he 
found a proper opportunity : and, by this means, he 
exafted a tribute from every European power for a 
permiflion to trade To fubdue fuch a dangerous 
enemy to commerce, admiral Watfon and colonel 
Clive failed into his harbour of Geriah, though they 
fuilained a warm fire as they pafled, and foon. threw 
all his fleet and his fort into flames. The next day 
the fort furrendered at difcretion, where the con- 
querors found a large quantity of warlike ftores, and 
efl^e6ls to the value of one hundred and thirty thou- 
fand pounds. 

From this conqueft Mr. Clive- went on to take 
revenge for the treatment of the Engliih at Cal- 
cutta, and about the . beginning of December ar- 
rived at Balafore, in the kingdom of Bengal, 
There was but fmall oppoCtion made to tHc fleet, 
or the army, till they came before Calcutta, the 
fcene of former cruelty ; but as foon as the admi- 
ral, with two fhips, arrived before the town, he. 
received a furious fire from all the batteries. This^ 
however, he*, returned with ftill greater executioDj 
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and in lefs than two hdurs tlie place wag aban- 
doned. Thus by the coriqueft of this ?.nd the for- 
mer fortrefs, the Englifh became pofTefl'ed of the 
two ftrongcft fcttlements on the banks of the Gan- 
ges. Soon after thefe fucceiTes, Hucrhly, a city 
of great trade, was reduced with as little difficulty, 
and all the viceroy of Bengal's ilorehoufis and gra- 
naries dcftroycd. Tf.is barbarous prince, incenfcd 
at thefe loflcs, aflcmbh d on avhiy i)f ttn thonfand 
horfc and ^fifteen thoufahd foot, fjlly rcfolved to 
expel the Engiilh out of his dominions. Upon 
the firfl intelligence of his march, colonel Clive 
tegged of the admiral a reinforcement of men from 
the ihips ; and fix hundred feamen were accord- 
ingly foon added to his little army. The numc^- 
rous forces of the viceroy of Bengal appeared, and 
colonel Clive advanced in three columns to attack 
him. But, though the forces were fo feemtngly 
difproportioned, with refpe6l to number, the vic- 
tory foon declared in favour of the Englifli com- 
mander. In faft, what could timid Afiatic fol- 
diers do againft European troops, hardened by 
war, and inured to all the viciffitudes of climate. 
All the cuftdms, habits, and opinions of the Afia- 
tics, tend to enfeeble the body, and effeminate the 
mind. When we conceive a body of men led up 
to the attack, dreffcd in long filk garments, with 
no other courage than that infpired by opium, with 
no other fears from defeat but that of changing 
their mode of flavery; their chief commander 
mounted on an elephant, and confequently a more 
confpicuous objecft for aim ; their artillery drawn 
by oxen, impatient and furious upon the flighted: 
wound ; every foldier utterly unacquainted with 
that cool intrepidity which provides ag-ainfl dangcfr, 
and only taught to fight by the f:i.ue arts that raifc 
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their paflions ; — if wc con Oder all thefc circum- 
itances, it will be no way furprifiog, if one or two 
thoufand Europeans fiiould eafily difcomfii thirty 
.thoufand Indians. And all the heroifm of a Cy- 
rus, or an Alexander, in gaining fuch difpropor- 
tioned victories, will no longer be the fubjed of 
admiration. 

A viftory fo eafily acquired by a foreign enemy, 
foon rendered the viceroy of Bengal contemptible 
to his fubje£is at home. His prefent cowardice 
rendered him defpicable j his former infolence and 
cruelty, odious. A confpiracy was projefted againft 
him by Alikan, his prime minider, and the £ng- 
lifh, having private intimations of the defign, re- 
folved to feize the opportunity of fcconding' it with 
all their endeavours. Accordingly, colonel Clive 
marched forward, took the town of Cutwa in his 
march, and foon came up with the viceroy's army; 
and, after a fhort contell, put the whole to flight, 
with terrible (laughter. Alikan, who had firft in- 
cited bis mailer- to this undertaking, liad hitherto 
concealed his attachments, cither through fear or 
perfidy ; but after this viftory, he openly efpoufed 
the caufe of the Englifh, and was therefore fo- 
lemnly proclaimed viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Onfa, in the room of the former viceroy, who 
was as folemnly depofed, and foon after put to 
death by his fuccefibr. The. new viceroy was not 
infenfible of the gratitude he owed the Englifh, for 
their afRftance in his promotion. He granted libe- 
rally all their demands, fati&fied them even to the 
moll extended wiih of avarice, and took every me- 
thod to demonllrate his pride in their alliance. 

Yet not the Indians alone, but the French alfo, 
fubmitted to colonel Clive's alTiduity and courage 
'feCQnded by the. endeavours of the Admirals Watr 
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Ion and Pocock. Chadenagore, a French fettle- 
mcnt higher up the ' river than Calcutta, of great 
ftrfingth, and the molt important of any pofll'ffcd 
by that nation in the bay of Bengal, fubmitted to 
the Englifii arms. The goods and money found 
in the place wevc confiderable ; but the chief da- 
mage the French fuilained was in the ruin of their 
head fettlement on the Ganges, by which they had 
long divided the commerce of this part of indi?.. 
Thus, in one campaign, the Englifii in fome mea- 
fure, became pofleflbrs of an immcnfe traft of coun- 
try fuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, and num- 
ber of inhabitants, to many of Europe, Above ' 
two millions Iterling were paid to the company 
and fufFcrers at Calcutta ; the foldiers and feamcn 
fliared fix hundered thoufand pounds, and the Eng- 
]i1h forces became too. formidable for refillance. 
Yet perhaps, this remote power will, one day, 
cither fcrve to drain from the mother country all 
its ufeful hands, or our vidlorics will fervc to teach 
the native barbarians to avail themfelves of their 
numbers, and, by being frequently defeated, they 
IV ill, at la ft, learn to conquer. 

The fuccefs of the Englifh was «ot a little 
alarming to the French miniftcy at home ; as it 
is believed that even, the dutch themfelves en- 
tertained fome jcaldufy of their growing greatnefs. 
A confiderable reinforcement was therefore fent 
from France, under the command of general Lally, 
ah Iriihman, who was reckoned one of the braveit, 
yet moft whimfical men in the French fervice. He 
had been, from his earlieft years, bred a fuldier of 
fortune, and carried the military fpirit of honour 
to its utmoft limits. . Under, his guidance the 
Fiench aiFairs fcemcd, for fome time, to wear a 
better face ^ he tock fort St. Davids, plundered a 
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towp belonging to .the king of Taojour, in alliance 
with the Engliih, an4 after laid fiege to his capital. 
Jlailing in his defign upon this city, he entered the 
province of A/cot, anot prepared for laying fiege to 
Madrafs, the , chief- fettlement; of our company, up* 
on the coait of Coromandcl. • In the fiege of this 
important fortrefs a greater variety of difficulties 
prefented than he had cxpcdled. The artillery of 
tlie garrifon vi^as well managed, while on the other 
fide, the French aAcd with the utmoft timidity : it 
was in vain that their- commander exhorted th^m to 
proceed ; though a breach \i as made, and lay open 
for fifteen days, no one of them dared to venture to 
the aflault. Beiides this, they were ill fupplied with 
provifions ; and the arrival of a reinforcem;:nt in the 
garrifon foon after, fer\ed to banifh -all hopes of fuc- 
cefs.. After a briflc. £rc they raifed the fiege ^ and 
this mifcarriage ft) entirely deprcfi^ed the ardour of 
the enemy, that they appeared quite difpirited in 
almoft every enfuing engagement. . In this manner^ 
therefore, their affairs went on declining, not lef§ 
by land than by fea. ^ There were feveral engage- 
ments between the two fleets, in which the. French, 
though fupcrior in nAUXiber of {hip8;and men, always 
declined a decifivc engagement. 

But the French were not the only enemies the 
Englifh had to fear in this part of the world ; the 
jcaloufy of the Dutch was. excited by our repeated 
fuccefs, and the late exteufion of our power. As 
this difpate, however trifling it may feem, may, one 
day, be of greater confequence thaait appears at 
prefent, I (hall be more particular in my relation of it. 

Under a presence of reinforcing their garrifons 
in Bengal^ the Dutch equipped an armament of 
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'ftvcnfliips, which were ordered to fail up the Gan- 
ges, and renrfer their fort, at a place called Chin- 
cura, (b formidable, a's to be able to bid defiance 
to the power of Britain, and thus fecure to thejti- 
felves the trade for falt-petre, which this place 
afforded. This . defign, however, colonel Clive 
thought irtcumbent on him if poffible, to defeat; 
and fending the Dutch commander a letter he in- 
formed him that ht could not permit his landing, 
and nyarching' forces to Chincura. To this mef- 
fage the Dutchman replied, that he had no fuch 
deiigns as were imputed to him ; and he only re- 
-quclled liberty to land his troops to refrelh them, 
which was readil/ granted. He made thefe con- 
ceflions, however, only till he knew that the>'fhips 
which were to fecond his operations, were come 
up the river, and then, throwing off the mafk, he 
began his' match to Chincura, and took feveral 
fmall veflels -belonging to the Englifh, to retaliate 
-for ' thcf^affifont he pretended to have faitained in 
•being denied permiflion to proceed. Whether, 
upon this occafion, the Calcutta Indiaman was 
fcnt out to interrupt their progrefs, or was only 
purfuing its way homeward, is not clearly known; 
but certain it is, that the Dutch commander 
threatened to (ink it, if it prefumed to pafs him. 
The Englifh captain feeing them point their guns, 
ad if they really intended to put their threats into 
execution, returned to Calcutta, where ^o other 
Indian (hips lay at ahchoV, Reported his adven- 
ture tb colonel Clive, who inftantly ordered the 
three IiHilamen -to prepare' for battle. The Dutch 
fleet were not remits in. advancing to meet them. 
After a few broadfidcs, however, the Dutch com- 
modore* Itruck, and the reft of his ilciet tollowed 
the example. The viftory being thus obtaiiiwd 
Vol. 11. Y 
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V(rithout any lofs to the Englifli, csq;>tain Wilfon, 
who commanded in the expedition, took poilefBon 
of the prizes, which had greatly fufiered,, and the 
crews were fent prifoners to the Englifii fort. In 
the mean time their land forces, which amounted 
to eleven hundred men, were totally defe^ed by 
colonel Ford, fent upon {hat duty by Clive. A 
confiderable part were killed, and the reft made 
prifoners of war. During this conteft,, thq nabpb 
preferved a fufpicious neutrality, ready as it fbould 
feem, to join with the conquerors. Fortunef, how- 
ever, no fooner determined in favour of the Eng- 
lifh, than he offered them Ij^s fervices, and pro- 
feifed himfelf ready to demolifh the Dutch fortifi- 
cation of Chincura. This conteft was reprefented 
in very different lights to the refpe£liyc govern- 
ments at home ; the Dutch declaimed agauift the 
Englifh oppref&ng all who attempted to trade in 
the Indies ; while the Englifh on the other hand, 
reminded the Dutch of their former crudities and 
of their d^fire of gain, even at the expence of 
every moral obligation. However; foon after,, a 
negotiation enfued ; the Dutch wifely gave way 
to a power they were unable to withitand. A 
treaty was concluded, and peace wa§ reftored, 
feemingly to the fatisi£a£lion of both parties. Such 
is the prefent prefent fituaXion of this coi^i^^ft, ^hich 
probably contains the feeds of future diflbntion. 
The Dut«h will, upon all occafions, thipk it al- 
lowable to increafe their power in India \q what<- 
ever pitch they think proper ; ai^ the En^iiOi will 
ever find it their intereft to repel tl>em. It m^y 
thus happen, that the amity of the twoj[>owerS; in 
Europe "wriU PQt be fufficient to preferve unani- 
xaity in fo diftant a part of the world, la this 
manner^ while Great Britain, puts an end. to one 
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^ar, {he ofteA lays the fotindation for another ; 
for extended empire ever produces an increafing 
neccflky of defence. 

Our fuccefs againft the French on the coaft of 
Coromandel was not lefs confpicttous. Our troops 
were headed by colonel Coote, a native of Ireland^ 
a man of prudence and bravery ; he matched againft 
general Lally ; took the city of WariderWaih in his 
wiy 5 reduced Carangoly^ a fortrefs commanded by 
€oi6nel 0*Kenitt^y '^ and at. length, catnc up with 
the Flinch general who was equally defirous of 
the engagement. It is remarkable enough^ .. that 
th^- commahders oh either fide were countrymen ; 
but this did Aot in the leaft abate their attachment 
to the different crown* Aey ferved. In the 
ittorfting early the French advanced within three 
qttflhrters of a mite of the Englifli line, and the 
caHtiOn^din^ feegah with great fury on both fides : 
the cttgageAient eoh^inued wrth much obfti!nacy till 
about two in the afterno6n> when the FrencK 
gave way an;d Sed ilfo#ard» their campv which, 
however, th^y as qtiickly abandoned, and left their 
cannon ahd the ficKi of battle to the coi^querors. 
'Their lofiifig the city of Arcot was the confequencc 
•of this vifto'ry ; and nothing now remained to 
thehi, of all their vaft pofleffions in India, but Pon- 
dicherry, their ftrongeft^ largeft, and moft beau* 
tiful fettlemertt. This capital of the French In- 
dian power, in the days of its prort>erity, exceeded 
all other European fettlements there, in trade, 
opulence, and fplendor 5 and was ftill the repofi- 
toryofall the French wealth which remained af- 
ter repeated defeats. As foon as the fortreffes ad- 
jacent to this important place were reduced, colo- 
nel Coote fat down . before it, refolved upon the 
blockade by land, while admiral Stevens fliut up 
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their harbour by fea. A regular fiege was a^ 
that time impra£]ticable, from the periodical rains 
which in that climate were foon expedled to ob- 
ftru£l fuch operations. Thefc difadvantages were 
even fufficient to reprefs any attempts whatfoever ; 
but notwithftanding the inclemency of the climate, 
the Englifli, commander continued before the place 
for full fevcn months. Neither rains nor ftorms 
were in the leaft able; to abate their affiduity 5 
they continued the fiege, and prefTed the garrifon 
in fuch a, manner^ that they were reduced to the 
moft extreme diftrefs. Lally, however, was re- 
folutely. bent on fufFering every calamity, rather 
than yield this laft ftake of French powej in India ; 
though his foldiers were obliged to feed on' dogs 
and cats, and even bought luch wretched provi- 
fions extremly dear, {eight crowns having been 
given for the flefh of a dog,) yet flill he determined 
to hold out. In the midft of this^iftrefs, fortune 
feemed to give an opportunity of relief, had it been 
properly feconded. In the beginning of January^ 
one of thofe terrible ftorms which are common in 
thofe climates, but of whofe violence w.e cqn have 
but little idea in Europe, wrecked a large part pf 
the Englifh fleet that was blocking up the har- 
bour of Pondicherry. This was a blow ^^hich 
once more elevated the hopes of the defpairing gar- 
rifon. The governor now flattered himfclf with 
the hope of being fupplied with provifions ; and 
once more animated his foldiers, long funk by 
dijTeafe, famine, fatigue ^nd uninterrupted adver- 
fity He immediately wrote to one of the French 
refidents at a Dutch fettlement, for inftant aflift- 
.ance; his eager impatience appears in the letter 
fcnt. T/)e EngUflj fquadren is no more^ Sir, Of 
twelve Jbips they_ had in our r^dj feyen are i^^ 
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crews and all i the other four difmajled^ and no mort 
than ome frigate hath efcaped — hfe not an infant in 
fending boats after ^ boats loaded with rice, — The fav^ 
■ ^^Z 9f Pondicherry hath been in your power once air 
ready: this opportunity negleEied^ the fault will be 
allyours* Offer great rewards, — Jnfow days I ex^ 
peB feventeen thou/and Morattoes.-^In fhort^ ^f^^ 
all J cUtempt all^ force allj and fetid us fome riee^ 
Jbould it be hut half a garce, at a time. This 
. finguiar letter, however, was intercepted *, and, in 
leifs than ' four days, he had the mortification to 
behpid admiral Stephens again appearing in the 
harbour, who had repaired his lofTes with all pof- 
fibie celerity : and the blockade now became as 
complete as ever. Still however, he made ik> 
propofal to furrehder, while the fiege was carried 
on by his countryman with redoubled alacrity; 
and, at length, he found his troops half coni^med 
with fatigue and famine, a breach made in the 
rampart^ and not more than one day's provifion of 
any kind remaining. He was now reduced to^ an 
extremity that would admit of no hefitation ; a 
fignal was therefore made to ceafe hoililities : the 
principal of the Jefuits, together with two civi- 
lians, came out, and offered terms of capitulation.- 
Lally, however could not be prevailed upon to 
offer any terms ;. he fent a paper, filled with re- 
proaches againft * the Englifti, to colonel Coote ;, 
and allegedj that he would not treat with an ene- 
my upon the honourable terms of war, who had 
already forfeited his honour, in feveral in (lances •• 
He therefore fuffered the Englifti troops to take 
pofleffion of the place, but refufed to furrender it 
in the ufual forms. This conqueft terminated the 
gpwer of France in India ; the whole trade of t^at^ 

Y 1 
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vaft peninfula, from the Indus to the Ganges, be- 
came our own. The princes of the country knew 
the Engliih force, and learned to fear it. Since 
that time nothing confiderable has-been done againfl: 
us. Our Eaflr-India company have become the ar- 
biters of empire. The Mogul himfelf has been de- 
feated and taken prifoner. The Britifh empire be- 
gins to vie even with that of ancient Rome ; the 
extent of its dominions on land is as wide, and its 
force at fea is infinitely greater. Happy if we know 
when to bound our fuccefles ; happy if we can dif- 
tinguifh between vidories and advantages ; if we 
can be convinced, that when a natioiv fhines brighteft 
with conqueft, it may then, like a wafting. taper>, 
be only haftening to decay ! 
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LETTER LXVI. 



VICTORY, wtich thus firft dawned upon us 
from the eaft, fcemcd to extend even to Eu- 
rope and America. But fome fteps led to thefe 
fucceifes which had been- long wiOicd for ; and, 
at length, were cfFcfted,. The affairs of war were 
direftedbya miniftry which feemed utterly un- 
equal to the weight and importance of fuch a 
charge 5 they were but feebly held- together among 
each other, and clamoured againft by the united 
voice of the people. It had long been their me- 
thod to rule by party 5 and, furrounding the throne, 
it was faid, they attenipted only to fill the royal 
car with whatever fuggeftions they thought moft to 
their intcrefts. When any- new meafiire was pro- 
pofed, which could not receive their approbation ; 
or any new member was introduced into govern- 
ment, whom they did not nominate; it „ was their 
method to throw uj) their places with a fecret view 
of refuming them with greater luftre. Thu- all 
hope* of preferment was to be expc£led only from 
them ; public favours .were conferred only for pri- 
vate fervices ; they were thought to govern in the 
feriate and in the field-: thfe ftrength of the crown 
•was aftually declining 5 that of the people was 
fcarce any more 5 while ariftocracy filled up every 
avenue to the throne with pride, ignorance, and 
feftion 

Theftateof the king and nation, at that time, 
was truly deplorable ; the defeat of Braddock in 
America ; the lofs of Ofwego 5 the delay of arma- 
ments I the abfuird deftmation of fleet* and armte«^ 
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all ferved to reduce the people almoil to a (late of 
defperatiotiy and brought addrefles to the king from 
every part of the kingdom. ;The general voice was^ 
at length, too loud not to reach the throne j. and 
the miniftry were, at length, obliged to admit fome 
men into a Oiare of the govcnvment, vfaofe talents 
and fin tegrity might, in fome meafure^ countetba-> 
lance their owti deficiencyi At the head of thefe 
newly introduced were^Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge ;. 
the former of thcfe was^^ appointed fecretary of itate, 
. the other chancellor of the exchequer. To draw 
the characters of men (till living, would neceflarily 
fubjeft mq to the repHtation<)f adulation or fatire^ 
it is enough to fay, that the people had high ex- 
pectations from their ability, and in the end, they 
were not difapppinted. 

The pleafure of the nation, howevjcr, was but of 
fiiort continuance : a , nyhiilry • compofed of fuc}i 
jarring principles could not long continue united, 
being conftituted of perfons cfpoufnig diSsrent 
meafure$, and a^uated by different mxuives. The 
old junto courted the fovereign's favour by their 
pretended attachment to, his foreign dominions i. 
the new claipoured againft, all continental coi^- 
xiexions, as utterly incompatible > ^yi^th the intereft' 
of the nation.; Both, perhaps, might have been 
wrong 'f but it is obvious that thefe fentiments 
were fuffigient to fink, the latter in the royal 
efteem j and this diflike wati artfuUy kept up, and 
^ j^ ^ incr«^it?d by tficir old rivals in power. 
js. u.l^sv.^ j.^^ months, .theriqforc, ,after Mr. 

Pitt liad been put into office, he was obliged to 
refign the feals by his: majefty's command 5 and 
Mr. Legge was difmiffed from being chancellor of 
the ^xchequer.^ The. old miniftry now thought 
thcmklyc^ fecute in. the unmolefted pofleffion. o£ 
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former power ; but this very ftep* which they took 
for their own fecurity, turned out to them as un- 
fortunatey as thofe they planned for the public were 
unfucceftful. The whole wation feemed to rife up 
as one man in vindication of that part of the mi- 
niftry that was lately excluded ; and the Icinjy, at 
lencth, thouj:^t proper to comply with the general 
folicitation. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legjarc were again 
reftored, and a train of fuccefles foon began to dig-^/ 
nify their defiuns. 

For fome time, however, the meafures planned 
by the former miniftry were purfued in America ; 
and though the- En^lifh were fupcrior to the.cnc- 
niy, yet ftill they felt all. the inconvenience of i'r- 
refoluts counfels and ilUplannc<l operations. Our 
women and children .'in that: f part . of the world 
were expof-d to the unparalleled cruelty of the* In- 
dian fa varres ; arid' what is ftill more remarkable, 
two thoufahd Brrtoris with- arms. -in their hands, 
continued, tame fpeflators of thcfe^ inhumanities. 
Bad fuCrefs ever produces tomplaint on -all iides; 
•and Ensfland. now iheard- nothing but ' ihveftive ahd 
accufation. : .The generals fen t over to manage the 
opTntions.tif.war^ loddly accufed the timidity and 
th-' flownefs of the .natives, who were to unite in 
/theu:.nwnv.d£fent'e ; <thc matiivies^^i.im tho, conlrary, 
as warinlv expo-ftulated againft the. pride, avarice, 
or incapacifV!,of thofe fcntibver to commwd tbem. 
General Shirley^- who was appointed to tha/t C9Jni- 
mand,had hBtcn- fuperfedcd by lord L«tu4on; 'and 
this nobleh3n:n foon -after returning .1 to -England, 
three feveral commanders were put Bt the : head of 
.feparate operations^ ; the moft important, bein^ 
that defigned again/t Cape Breton, was commancled 
by general Amheift. The taking pofleffion of this 
ifland, and its* fortrefs, was '^ conqu<t.ft, greatly^ 
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wiflied by aflonp-cdlonirs, as it had srlways been a 

convenient harbcmr to the enemy, which from thence 

annoyed our trade with impunity. It was alfo a 

convenient '(ituatfonfor^arlrying xm their frfliery ; a 

-branch of commerce of djc ntmoft benefit to tht 

French natioh. The fortcefs'of Louifbnrg was 

ftrengthened with ail the affiftancc nH urt ; the gar- 

rifon was numerous: thfe commanded vigilant ; and 

every precRtition taken 'to prevefit a defcent ; 

An account of tiie operations of a -fiege is tedious*. 

be it fufficient to fay, ,that the Etigliih fmTnounted 

•every obftacle with the moft Sim'azing intrepidity ; 

their former timidity ieemed now converted into Ijpcr- 

' fevering rcfohuciiwi : the place ^as ftirreftdered by 

xapitul^ipn i and our troops; k>ng nfed txy diiap-- 

pointment and rrpiilfei begain to boaft of vidbory in 

their turn. / r • - < 

c Two other operations were carried on in Americi^ 

. at the fame time, the one untter ge'Aehd Abebcrom- 

bie, aigainft Oro^frn Point a\id Ticortderago ; the 

other, mcrro to ihe foathward, againft fort DU 

•<^efrie. The lattcr'exptdrtibn-was' fnccefsfui; 

bait that againft Crown Point and Titondcragb was 

Imecndfed' with the ctiftomaTy bad fortune. This was 

'Yio^V the fecond time that the Englilh army had at- 

Temjfyted to- penetrate iitto thofe hideous wilds, by 

tlvHeh nature had fecured the Freftck encroachments 

. ilft that! tcmoie part of America. . Braddock Ml i^in 

the^tl^n^pC •: his rafhneii contribi^ed to his defeat; 

J and tdt> b'ttch 'caution, perhaps^ was the fault of his 

J fiacceflcAr. 'Mnch time was fpent in marching to the 

^pl'ace of aftion'^ and the enemy were thus pcrfeftly 

prepared to give the Engl ifli troops a warm reception.. 

They were found intrenclved Under the fort of Ti- 

condera^o, behind a breaft-work raifcd eight feet 

Ai^b, aild ftill farther fecured by felled trees, with 

(Acir branches pointing oulw.-iid^* Thcfe diflicu- 
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tiesj hoMrever, the EngUih attempted to furmount $ 
•but as the etieipyy being fecure themfelves, took aim 
at leiCurej a terrible carnage of the affaiiants enfued, 
and the general after repeated efforts, was obliged 
to. order a retreat. The Eogliih army, however, was 
ftill fuperior to that of the enemy, and might, it was- 
fuppoied, hai^e gone onward with fuccefs, if fup« 
ported by their artillery, which had not yet arrived 5 
but the general felt, too fen£ibly, tlie terrors of the 
late defeat, to remain in. the vicinity of a vi£i:orious 
enemy \ he therefore reimbarked his troops, and re* 
tujcned t6 his camp at Lake George, from whence 
he had taken his departure. 

The fuccefs of tiis campaign, however, was, upon 
the whole,, greatly in favour of the Englilh. The 
taking of fort Du Quefne fcrved to remove from 
pur colonies the terror of tlie incurfionsof the bar- 
barians, and interrupted tha{ contintCed correfpon- 
dence, which, by a chsun of forts, one part of the 
Jfrench fettlement« had with the other. The mi- 
ijiftry too difcovcred a ipirit of vigorous refolution 
hitherto unknown i^ this part of the world ; and 
<the next -campaign prpmifed more brilliant fuc-* 
^efles. ^ 

Accordingly, in the, opening of the next feffion, 
' ihe mini dry f^mqd fenfible, that a ^ ^ 
iingle effort carried in fuch wide>ex- ' * ^759* 
tended doininipn^, would never bring the enemy 
iftto fubje£kicwi5 it was therefore rcfolved to attack 
them in feve^al different parts of this extenfive. 
empire at once. Pr^eparations were accordingly made, 
a(P[d expeditions went forwards againft three, different 
parts of the nmthern continent of America. Genc-» 
xsfl A;nherit, commander in chief, with a body of 
itwekethouGindimen, was to attack Grown Poinr^ 
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that had hitherto been the reproach of the Englifh 
army : General Wolf was, at the oppofite quarter, 
to enter the river bt Laurence,- and undertake the 
fiege of Quebec, the capital of the French dominions 
in this part of the world ; while General PrideauK 
and hir William Johnfon were to attempt a fort 
near the cataract of Niagara. This latt e^Qpedition 
was the firlt that was fucccUful. The fort of Nia- 
gara was a place ot, great importance, ^nd fer\'ed to 
command all the <:ommunications between the 
northcren and weftercn French fettlcments. The 
iiege was foon commenced by the Knglifh, 4)ut Ge- 
neral Prideaux was killed in the trenches *by the 
buriling of a cohorn ; fo that the whole fuccefs of 
the expedition fell to General Johnfbn, and his 
good fortune. He omitted nothing to promote the 
vigorous meafures of his predeceflbrj but added all 
his own popularity. The French knew the impor- 
tance of this fort, and attempted to relieve it. John- 
fon' attacked them with his ufual intrepi4:lity and 
fuccefs ; in iefs thati an hour their whole army was 
put to the rout, and tlie garrifon beholding the de- 
feat of their countrymen, furrendered prifoners of 
war. Nor was general Amherlt Iefs fucce^'sfu), 
though without meetifig an enenfjy ^ in his march 
to Crown Point, he found bot-h that fort and Ticon- 
derago dcferted and deftroyed. There now, there- 
fore, remained but one grand and dccifive blow to 
put all North America in poflVflion -of the finglifh. 
This was the taking of Quebec, u city h&ndfoniely 
built, populous, and flout lihifig. Admiral Saunders 
commanded the naval part of the expedition ; that by 
land was commited to the conduct of General Wolf* 
This young foldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had 
diilinguifhed himfeif on many former occafions, par- 
ZicuUurly in the (lege of Louifburg^ a part of the 
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^fuccefs of which was juftljr afcribid to him, who^ 
without being indebted to family or conne£tions,had 
raifcd himfelf by merit to^his prcfent command. The 
war in this part of the worid had hitherto been car~ 
*ried on witb extreme barbarity. Wolfe, however, 
' difdained theie bafe proceedings, and carried on all 
the terrors of war with the'humajlity of a truly civi- 
lized European. A defcription of the ficge 6f this city- 
may inftruft a foldier, but can fcarcely inform a citi- 
zen ; be it fufficient to obferve, that its beginning ap- 
peared extremely unpromifing to the beficgers, and re- 
peated repulfes even ferved to abate the hopes of the 
commtvnder. -/ kriow^ faid he, that the affairs of 
Great Britain J require the mottpigorous meafuresy but 
then the courage of a handful of irave men should be 
exerted only nDhere there is fome hope of a favourable 
€vent. At pre/ent the difficulties are fo various that t 
^ am at a lofs how to determine. However, he refolved 
though now iGnking under fatigue and ficknefs, to 
make one vigorous attempt before he gave up all ^ 
and accordingly, in the night, part of his troops 
with great difficulty rhade themifelvcs matters of an 
hill that commanded the town. A battle enfued;,- 
Montcalm^ the French commander, refoJved not to 
furvive the defeat pf his country y Wolfe on the 
otlier fide, refolVed to conquer or die. Both com- 
manders had their wiih ; both fell ; but the Englifli 
were viftorious. The circumltances attending the 
death of Wolfe, ferved to give an example like that 
of the noble Theban. He in the beginning of the 
engagement received a wound in the hcind, which 
he diflembled^ wrapping it round with his hahd- 
Icerchief to (lop the efFuuon of blood j he advanced 
with unconcern ; a fecond ball was more fatal \ it 
pierced his bread, fo that unable to proceed^ he 
leaned on the flioulder of a foldier who was near 
VoL II. Z 
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liim. Now ftruggling in the agonies of death, and 
juft departing he heard a voice cry, l^hey run $ he 
feemed to revive a moment at the found, and afking 
who ran, was informed, the French : expreffing his 
^ironder that they ran fo foon, and unable to gaze any 
longer, he funk on the foldier's bread, and his laft 
•words were, I die happy. Perhaps the lofs offuch a 
man was greater to the nation than the conquering 
of all Canada was advantageous ; but it is the mis- 
fortune of humanity, that we can never know true 
greatnefs till that moment wlien we are going to lofe 
it. 

Thcfurrender of the city was the confequencc of 
this viftory, and with it the total ceflion of all Can- 
ada. The French, it is true, made, in the enfuing 
feafon, a vigorous effort to retake it ; but, by the 
good condufl of our Governor, the town held^out- 
till relieved by an Englifh fleet, under the comn^and 
of lord Colville. Thus did this campaign make am- 
ple reparation for all the loffes that had been hither« 
to fuftained by the Englifh. The French had now 
no force capable of making any refiftance ; they held 
out the war now, not with hopes of viftory, but hon- 
ourable capitulation. One place after another was 
invaded : Montreal, at laft, furrend^red ; and, in a 
fhort time, a country, Which their own writers have 
reprefented as being more extenfive thaq the Roman 
empire, fell totally under the power of his Britannic 
Majefty. 

How far the extending dominion tends to the 
increafingthe ftrength of a nation>. is an objefk wor- 
thy confideratiou. The fplendour of viftory fliould 
never dazzle the eye of reafon.Np people ever could 
call their country powerful, if it were not populous: 
for political force depends upon the fmall frontier 
io be defended| and the vicinity of an army to every 
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place to be invaded ; ^but extended empire *takes 
aiway both thefe advantages, and, before the foldier 
can traverfe half his proper territories^ his country 
may have already felt all the horrors of invafion. 
Whatever joy therefore our country might have felt 
at thefe immenfe acquifitions of remote tenitoryy 
I own it gives me no very pleafing profpeft. The 
manufafVures, the trade, and the riches of thefe dif- 
tant countries, can never recorapence for the conti* 
nual drairi of ufeful and induftrious fubjeds, that, 
muft be derived from the mother country to peopli' 
them. Wherever the lower fort of people in any 
Kingdom can fly from labour, they will be ready to 
go ; yet, upon the indnftry and the valour of thefe 
alone, every kingdom muft hope for fecuiity. Not 
the effeminate and the luxurious can defend their 
country in the day of battle : they may increafe 
timidity by their example, but cpulencrcan ti'eveif 
give truerelicf. The Spaniards and the Portuguefe 
were much more powerful before they divided their 
llrength into aH the torrid climates of Southern 
America. . The ftate thus got riches, but loft vatn \ 
they had gold, but could not regain induftry. Thus 
are their nations now incapable of defending them- 
felves againft powerful foreign invafion. The im^ 
menfe wealth of the Indies that every year comes 
home to their ports goes to enrich a few 5 their fub- 
jefts are either in the extreme of wealth or poverty : 
the rich hav« only Haves beneath them, who hate 
thofe for whom they muft labour 5 the poor have no 
acquifitions nor property to defend : fo that their 
armies are compofed either of wretches prcflcd into 
the fervice, who only feek for opportunities not to 
fight, but to fly : or of men, rich and noble, coura- 
geous from pride, yet weak from luxury. Such is 
aot, as yet, the cafe of England, nor will- ever be 
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if a paflion for cpnqueft is not miftaken for nfttipaal: 
profperity. 



LELLER LXVII; 

THEfuccefs of our arms in America was atchier^d: 
by moderate effprtsj on the contrary, in Europe,. 
tl>e eiForts we niade, and the operations of our great 
ally the King of Pruffi?,'were aftonifhing, yet pro- 
duced no very fignal eflfe£ls# Safety was all that 
could be expe£led \ and this was fecured contrary to 
all human expedation. You have juft feen that mo* 
Inarch furrounded by enemies, the greateft and moft 
formidable powers of Europe j you have feen almoft 
the whole power of the continexit united againfthiin 
and hovering over his deyoted doniinjons: and the 
C2ly allies that remained to be bound by treaty to 
retire and give him no afSd^nce. In this terrible 
fituation he ilill adhered to his fortitude, s^nd, rely- 
ing on his natural fubjefts alone, rcfolved never tp 
abandon his claims. Such was the defperate condi- 
tion of his affaires yet they were ftillrendered more 
hopelqfs, when he was informed, that hisjonly friend 
the Monarch of that generous people which had hw 
thef to fupplied him with money and ftores, was go- 
ing to forfake him, and leave him to irremediable ru- 
in. It was thus he expoftulatcd with the doubting 
monarch upon this occafion : Js if pojfihk that your 
Majesty can have Jo little fortitude and conjlancy^ as to 
hedifpiritedby a f mall reverfe of fortune f Are our af^ 
airsfo ruinous that they cannot be repaired t Confider 
the step you have made we undertake, and remember you 
ore the caufe of all my misfortunes > I (kould never 
have abandoned my former alliances but for your 
jfiatUrin^ ajfurances. I do, not now repent 'of the 
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treaty concluded between us % but 1 intreat you wilt 
not ingloricusly leave me at . the mercy of my enemies^ 
after having brought upon me all the powers of Europe^ 
The French and Imperialifts^ after a fuccefsful 
fummer campaign, were at this time, which was the 
depth of winter, fct down to the fiege of Leipfic. 
His Pruflian Majefty dreaded the capture of this im- 
portant city, and foon^ unexpectedly, feemed to rife 
up before ii. Such was the terror of his arms,- even 
vanquifhed as he had been, that his approach raifed 
the fiege, and the French, though fuperior inii^mber, 
retreated. He at length overtook them at a'^^ill^ge 
called Rofbach, and gained fo compleat a vf^bry, 
that night alone faved their whole army from dcftruc- 
tion. The Auftrians were, in another part of the 
Empire, ftill victorious, and had taken the Prince of 
Bcvern, his generaliffimo, prifoncr* The King, after 
a dreadful march of two hundred miles, in the depth 
of winter, came up with them near Breflau, difpofed 
his inferior forces^with his ufual judgment, and ob- 
tained another bloody viftory, in which betook no 
lefs than fifteen thoufand prifoners. Breflau, with 
a garrifon^of ten thoufend men, furrendered foon 
after. Thefe focceflfes difpirited the enemy, and 
raifed his allies- ta new hopes. . • . 

After the capitulation of Clbfter-Seven was fign- 
ed, between the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke 
of Richlieu, both fides began to ■ complain of in* 
fractions . The Hanoverians *accufed the rapacity 
of the French General, and the infolent brutality of 
his foldiers ; while the French retorted the charge of 
infurre£lion againft them, and began to think of treat- 
ing as a conquered enemy thofc whom they had only 
bound by treaty as neutrals. Treaties have never 
been preferved longer than intereft or compulfion 
houiid.them \ political faith is a word without mean^^' 

2 3^ 
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ing ; the French opprefled the Hanoverians 5 the lat-- 
ter refumed their arms and each fide complarned^. 
as ufual, of infrafbton^ A General was not long 
wanting to affemble the coUefting army. Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunfwick put himfclf at their head, 
began by fkirmifhing with fuccefs^ and, at laft, 
they were in a capacity of becoming formidable to., 
their late vi£lors. From this time the king of 
Pruflia fought the enemy upon more equal terms 
than ever i often vi£lorious» fometimes repulfed ;: 
but ever aftive and formidable. To name his vic- 
tories, the towns he took, the dangers he efcaped, 
and the loffes he fuffered, would take up more time 
than I would chofe to grant to^uch accounts, or you 
fhould beftow. Never was the art of war carried 
to fuch a pitch as by him. In this war. Europe faw 
with aflonifhment campaigns carried^ on in the midft 
of winter ; great and bloody battles fought, yet pro- 
ducing no vifible advantage to the vif^brs. At no 
time fince the days of heroifm were Aich numbersr 
dellroyed, fo many towns taken, fo many fkirmiihes 
fought, fuch ftratagems pradlifed, or fuch intrepi- 
dity (hewn. Armies were now confidered as com- 
pofing one fingle machine, dire£ted by the General, 
and animated with one will. From the commen- 
tfiry of thefe campaigns, fucceeding Generals will 
take their leffons for devaftation, and improve in 
the arts of increafing human calamity. 

England was all this time, happily retired from 
the calamities which drenched the reft of Europe in 
blood ; yet from her natural military eagernefs, fhe 
feemed defirous of iharing thofe dangers of which 
fhe was only a fpcftator. The paffion for carrying 
on a continental war, was not lefs pleafing to the 
Monarch from his native attachments, than to the 
people from their natural propenfity to wrmi. As 
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ft>o»as it was known that prince Ferdinand had put- 
himfelf at the head of the Hanoverian army, his 
Britdnnic Majefty, in a fpeech at the opening of the 
feiSon of parliament, obferved that the late fuccefl'es 
in Germany had given an happy turn to his afFairs, 
which it would be neceffary to improve. The com- 
mons therefore granted liberal fupplies both for the 
fervicc of the King of Prviffia, and for enabling the 
army formed in the Eledlorate of Hanover to a£t: 
vigoioufLy in conjunfiion with him. Soon after, it 
was considered that men would be a more grateful 
iupply than money. The minifter, who had firft 
eome into power and popularity by oppofing fuch- 
meafures, was now prevailed upo^i to enter into them 
with even greater ardour than any of his predeceiTors. . 
The hopes of putting a fpeedy end to the war by 
vigorous meafures, his connexions, and perhaps 
the pleafure he found in giving his Majeily pleafure, 
incited him eagerly to a continental war. It is 
certain no miniftry could more powerfully fecond a 
warlike monarch's intentions. That fpirit of enter- 
prize which had in a meafure, taken birth with his 
adminiftration, began to overpower all obilacles. The 
paflion of military honour feemed diffufed through 
all ranks of people ; and it only wanted a channel in 
which to flow. In order to indulge this general in- 
clination, the duke of Marlborough was fent into 
Germany with a fmall body of Britifh forces to afEft 
Prince Ferdinand, where they behaved with bravery, 
and confpired in promoting that Prince's fuccefles. 
Each viftory they gained, however, only fervcd as a 
pretext to call over new forces from Britain, while 
the Englilh miniftry were\ taught to believe that 
every laft battle would be decifive The battle of 
Crevelt was fought in which the Hanoverians and 
Engliih bad the advantage ^ biU it produced no 
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cffcft. Theviflory of Minden followed; butlaureli 
feemed all that England reaped from the conquered 
field. After thefc two viftories* k was fuppofed, that 
one reinforcement more of Britifh troops would 
terminate the war in our favour ; a reinforcement 
was therefore fent. The Britifli army in Germany 
now amounted to about thirty thoufand men, yet 
no advantage of any confequence was the refult of 
this formidable affiftance. War was the trade of 
fome generals, -and it muft be allowed a gainful 
trade it was. Let me therefore here again pafs over 
this continued repetition of marchings, ilurmifiies^ 
and rencounters, nor load the page with names of 
German Generalsj too difficult to be pronounced by 
an Englifh tongue, and equally grating to a patriot 
ear. The viftories of either fide might, in faft, be 
conGdered as a compa£l by which fomething was to 
be loft on either fide, and no advantage to be acquir-^ 
ed. The Englifh, at length, began taopen their 
eyes to their own intereft ; nor could all the fplen- 
dors of viftory fo far blind them, as not to fee that 
they were waging unequal war, and afiuming new 
loads of taxes for conquefts they could neither pre- 
ferve nor enjoy. Such were the growing difcon tents 
of the people, when the King,.^Vho had infpired 
thefe^meafures unexpedledly died. On the twenty>t 
fifth day of 0£lober, 1760, Oeoi^ell. -without any 
previous diforder, was found by his domeflic fer- 
vants expiring in his chamber. He had artfen at 
his ufual hour, and obferved to his attendants, that, as '' 
the weather was fine, he would walk out. In a few 
minutes after this, being left alone, he was heard to 
V fall down upon the floor, The noife of his fall 
brought his attendants into the room, who lifted hina 
into bed, where he defired, in a faint voice, that the 
J7r/i]ceis AfoeUa might be fetit for^ but before hec 
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arrival he expired in the 77th year of his age and 
the J3d of his reign in the midft of viftory, and at- 
that very period, when the univerfal enthufiafm of 
coriqueft began to fubCde into more fober refleflions. 
If any monarch was happy in the peculiar mode and 
time of his death, it was he. The faftions which 
had becQ nurfing in his reign, had not yet come to 
maturity ; 'and all their virulence threatened to fall 
upon his fucceflbr. He was himfelf of no fhining 
abilities ; and, confcquently, while he was fufFcred 
to guide his German dominions, he entrufted the 
care of Britain to his minifters at home. However, 
as we (land too near this Monarch to view his real 
character without partiality, take the following cha- 
ra£lers ofhim^ by two writers of oppofite fenti- 
ments. 

«« As to the extent of his underftanding, (fays 
** one) or the fplendor of his virtue, we rather wifiH 
*« for opportunities of praifing, than undertake the 
<« talk ouifelves. His public charafter was marked 
<* with a predileftion for his native country, to 
•* which he facrificed all other motives " 

Ori the other hand, fays his panegyrift, ** On 
<* whatever fide we look upon his charafter, we 
** fhall find ample matter forjuft and unfufpefted 
«< praife. None of his predeceffors in the throne of 
•^ England lived to fo great an age, or. enjoyed 
*' longer felicity. His fubjefts were ftill improving 
<« under him in commerce and arts i and his own 
« oeconomy fet a prudent example to the nation, 
** which however, they did not follow. He was, 
« in his temper fudden and violent j but this,. 
<< though it influenced his behaviour, made na 
<f. change in his conduft, which was generally guid- 
^^ ed by reafon* He was plain and dired in his in-^ 
" tentionsj true to his word, fteady in his favouy 
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** and proteftion to his fervants ; not parting erea 
** with his minifters- till compelled to it by.the vio- 
^ lence of faftion. Iri ffiort through the whole of 
«* life, he appeared rather to live for the cultivation 
•* of ufeful virtues than fplendid ones ; and fads- 
" fied with being good, left others their unenvied 
** greatncfs. 



LETTER LXXVnn 

I Am forry that praife beftowed on living merit is 
often found to injure the goodnefs it applauds. 
The charaftcr of the fucceflbr of Gkorge the Second 
deferves the warraeft panegyric ; and all who love 
their country, only wifli for a continuance of that 
fpirit and that virtue which has hitherto appeared 
in him. Never did monarch come to the throne at 
a more critical period j the nation fliifhed with con- 
queft, yet tired with war, expefting the Ibwcft fub- 
miffion from their humbled enemies j yet murmuring 
under the immenfe load of their taxes 5 one part of 
the people acquiring immenfe wealth by the conti- 
nuance of hoftilities, another reduced almoft to 
bankruptcy. Befidcs this, the throne was hedged 
round by ignorance and fafiion, men intent only on 
their own interefts and willing to perfuade monarchy, 
that whatever conduced to their own wifhes was 
direfted for the welfare of the kingdom. It was in 
this fituation of things that George the third came to 
the crown. This kingdom began to divide into two 
parties 5 or more properly fpeaking, the very fame 
individuals feemed to wear, at once a face of joy 
and difcontent. They felt all the triumphs of their 
fuccefles, but juftly dreaded the confequences of au 
cxpcnCve continuance of them. The numbeilefsL 
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^iftorics they gained by fca continued to keep them 
mfpirits, and induced them to fupply the immcnfc 
€xpence6 of the year with chearfulncfs. During the 
whole period of the war fucceeding the execution of 
Admiral Byng, nothing could be carried on with 
more fpirit and refolution than all our naval en- 
gagements* In every enterprize the fuperior bra- 
very, ikill, and dexterity of the Englifh were ob- 
vious. Often with forces very much difpropor- 
tionedjthey took their adverfaries' fhips, and efFec- 
.tually difabled the enemy's force by fca. 

No hiftory can furnifh examples of fuch numerou 
fleets, or more aflive commanders. This defire for 
viftory feemed even to difFufe itfetf to the lowed 
officers : and the captains of privateers feemed as 
much enamoured of conqueft as with a defire of 
^ain. The Admirals Hawke, Howe, Bofcawen, 
Pocock, &c. were always viftorious ; the Captains, 
Tyrrel, Foftcr, Gilchrift, Lockhart, and others, 
often fought at a difadvantage, but never without 
honour. As an inftance of the intrepid fpirit of out 
feamen in this war, I fliall mention one adtion, 
^which pofterity, if it were only fingly fupported, 
might look upon as inctedible. The annals of 
mankind cannot fhew an effort of more defperate 
courage than was exerted under the command of 
captain William Death, commander of the Terribly 
privateer. He had in the beginning of his cruize, 
made prize of a rich merchant fhip, and with this 
was returning home to England in triumph, when 
he had the misfortune to fall in with the Ven- 
geance privateer of St. Malo, much his fuperior in 
force, he having but twenty-fix guns, the enemy 
i:hirty-(ix, and a proportionable number of men. 
The Terrible's prize was foon re-takeri, and con- 
verted againft hen but though fo unequally matched^ 
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captain Death maintained a furious engagement ihzl 
cannot be paralkled in the annals of any country. 
The French commander and his fecond were killed^ 
with two thirds of. his crew ; bat much mdfe dread- 
•ful was the flaughter on board the Terrible. When 
the enemy boarded it, they only found one fright- 
ful fcene of flaughter, (ilence, and defolation. OiF 
two hundred men only fixtcen were found remain- 
ing alive, and the (liip itfelf fo (hattered as fcarccly 
to be kept above water. 

Such were the dqar-rbou^ht naval vi&ories of 
France, and fuch was the obftinacy of the Englifh, 
even when defeated that the court of VerfaifleSy at 
length, feemed to demand peace at any rate; To 
-this requefh the Englifh were r^ady to accede, and 
Plenipotentiaries were fent from either court to ne»- 
gotiate fo wi(hed for a reconciliation. France fent 
to London Mr. Buffy, a man rather (killed in the 
arts of negotiation than the open integrity becoming 
the minifter of a great nation, England feilt ovef 
in exchange, Mr. Stanley, to Paris. 

It feemed to be a fundamentai principle in thii 
treaty, which, however,- proved ineffeftual, that each 
•country was to be confidered as pofFeflbrs of their re- 
fpeftive conquefls ; and that if any fuch were to be 
given up on one fide*, it was to be only in exchange 
for fuch as had been made by the other. Upon thefe 
terms it is obvious, that tlhe Englifti were likely to be 
great gainers by a treaty, as they had taken feirerd 
places and dominions from the French, and had loft 
oaly Minorca. Whether the French had a real de- 
fire to proceed on fuch terms is uncertain ; how- 
ever, they foon gave the Englifh miniftry fti£cient 
reafons to Ke difTatisfied with their proceedings. 
Mr. Pitt who had for a long time been fuccefsfuly 
^£iuated all the EngWftv tft^3i>rLt% ^ad guided their 
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councils, had ever difdained that pedantry of po- 
litical refinement of which others fo vainly boafted; 
he negotiated therefore in a plain fimple manner ; 
his guide, fincerity ; and his only objeft, his coun- 
try's good. Several points were agreed-upon between 
each nation, that gave great hopes of an accommoda- 
fion. The French agreed to give up all Canada, a 
fort upon the river Senegal in Africa, and to reftore 
Minorca* The chief objedls in debate were, the 
privilege they claimed of continuing to fifli upon the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and of having the damages 
repaid which they fuftained by the taking their 
(hipping befoi^c a declaration of war. Thefe two 
points were warmly negotiated on either fide, not 
-without hopes of fpeedy adjuftment, when unex- 
peftedly, the whole treaty was at once, fet afide by 
the interpofition of the Spanifli miniftcr, who defir- 
ed to have the intereft of Spain alfo included in the 
treaty. Mr. Pitt very juftly confidered that as Spain 
had no part in the war, fo it was impertinent in that 
power to intermeddle in a treaty of peace ; and he 
regarded this interpofition in its true light, namely, 
that of a confederacy betwen France and Spain 
mutually to fupport each other's intereft. Confi- 
dent, therefore of his own integrity, and, perhaps, 
alfo too much elated by popular applaufc, he began 
to treat the French negotiator with a great fliare of 
hflughtinefs,,of which he complained to his court 
at home ; and he was foon recall-d. 

This cohdudt of Mr. Pitt might have juftly in- 
curred reproach, had he had no private intimations 
of a fecret alliance between France and Spain. The 
laft named power had aftually entered into a family 
compact with France, by which they engaged to car- 
ry on a war in conjundlion.. Of all this t'le Enligfii 
fecretary had been previoufly apprized, and propofed 
Vol. XL A a 
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in the privy-cbuncil to anticipate the defigns of Spain, 
, by an immediate declaration of war againft her. Vi- 
gour, difpatch, and refolution, charafterized all the 
plans nf. this minifter ; he found, however in the 
privy-council, men who were willing to a£l with 
more deliberation, and who defired a certainty of 
offence before they demanded a reparation. Spain, 
they faid has yet given no certain proofs of their 
hoftile intentions ; and the Englifh minifter at the 
court of Madrid ftiil continues to aflure us of their 
pacific difpofition. Thefe remonftrances were an- 
fwered by the fecretary, but without producing the 
defired conviftion ; feeing himfelf therefore almofl: 
firiguJar in his opinion, he was refolved to leave an 
aflembly where he knew himfelf maligned ; and threw 
up the direftion of meafures, which, to ufe his own 
cxpreffion he was be no longer allowed to guide. The 
council was at that time, divided between two par- 
ties, who were both equally pleafed at his refigna- 
tlon. . One party confifted of thofe who were at the 
hpad of afi^airs during the preceding reign ; the othef, 
fuch as had been taken into favour in this : neither 
virere difpleafed at the removal of a man whofe po- 
pularity threw them into the (hade-, and whofe vehe- 
mence controuled their moderation. But this popular 
minifter's being removed, did riot reftore unanimity 
to the council. The pgrts which were held together 
by his prefence, were now difunited, and a diflen* 
fion began, which ftill continues to fubfift. 
, The declaration of war with Spain, foon after, 
fliewed how well-grounded Mr. Pitt'^ meafures were^ 
when he propofed a former rupture. However, the 
wnion of France and Spain, and the difunion of our 
own miniftry at home did not feem to r^ard the 
progrefs of out arms. The ifland of M^ytinico was 
conquered by admiral Rodney .and-genewl Motick-r 
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ton ; the ifland of St. Lucia furrendered fooh after 
to Captain Harvey ; Grenada was taken by Briga- 
dier'Walfh ; and all the neutral iflands fubmittcd to 
the Englifh dominion. But a bolder blow was 
ftruck againft the Spaniards ; a powerful fleet, and 
an army of fifteen thoufand men were fcnt againft the 
Havannah, the key of all their poflcflions in South 
America. It made a noble refiftance; but in the 
end was taken. And now the enemies of Great 
Britain were humbled on every fide ; the Frenth 
left without trade or (hipping"; the fource of Spaniftx 
opulence interrupted ; no'hing remained for them, 
but to afk for peace, upon fuch terms as we were 
pleafed to grant. A negotiation was accordingly 
once more begun between the three powers, by the 
intervention of the king of Sardinia's ambajGTador; 
the Duke of Bedford was fent over to Paris and 
the Duke De Nivernois came to London ; and, at 
length, the definitive treaty was figned at Paris by 
the Duke of Bedford, the Duke Dc Praflin, and the 
Marquis De Grimaldi, and arrived in London, Fe- 
bruary 11^, 17^3- I^ order to purchafe peace, the 
French gave up all Canada, their right to the neu- 
tral iflands, the fort of Senegal, and their privilege 
of fifhing on the coafts of Newfoundland, and the 
gulph of St Laurence, but at a certain diftance 
from (hore. Spain alfo gave up, on her part, the 
extenfive country of Florida : fo that the Englifh 
empire was thus greatly enlarged ; and if we conv 
pute its ftrength by the quantity of land included in 
the dominions, it can now boaft more power than 
even the great Roman empire. 

But no country (hould build upon remote ftrength ; 
true power muft always fubfift at home. When the 
branches of a large empire become more powetful 
than the original ftem, xnftead of aflifting its growth 
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they only overload and exhaufl its nouriflimcnt* 
Tfte difcontents, therefore, which many have ex- 
prefTedjat the'conclufiorx of the late peace, that we 
did not infill upon harder terms, and increafe our 
poflenTions, were ill-founded, fince it is probable wc 
^re already poflefTed of m re than govtrnment^an 
inanage. There is ever a certain, extent of empire 
which politics are able to wield; beyond this her 
oiagnificene is but empty pomp, and her fize but 
fickly corpulence. 
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